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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir would, from several points of view, be convenient to 


charge the lamentable outlook at the end of July exclu- 
sively to the machinations of Russian Bol- 


3 Fackors shevists and the dementia of Trade Unionist 
» leaders spoiling for a fight, and deliberately preferring war 
' to peace as calculated to bring more grist to their mills. 

These are undeniably factors, and formidable ones. His 
| Majesty’s Ministers, however anxious to minimize the 
/ consequences of their own folly and feebleness in tolerating 


in our midst a battalion of foreign incendiaries to whom 


| diplomatic privileges were wantonly accorded, publicly 
admit that Soviet agents are violating express agreements 
' to abstain from hostile propaganda. From such reluctant 


admissions we can form our own opinion as to the amount 
of poison that is being disseminated in every centre of 
discontent by the organizers of a World Revolution, who 


_ make no secret, either of their objective or their methods. 


To belittle ‘‘ Bolshevist machinations” in the present 
condition of this country were foolish. Another pertinent 


' and palpable fact is that certain Trade Unionist officials 


—who may or may not be Communists and in the pay of 
Moscow—“‘ make no bones” about their intention to upset 
the apple-cart if they can—to exploit economic difficulties 
for ulterior political purposes. So far from seeking a settle- 
ment, they are working for unsettlement, and will wreck 
any possible settlement. In their eyes, rates of wages, 
hours of work, the general well-being of the British working 
classes are insignificant items, mere pawns in the greater 
game of a general upheaval. When you have a responsible 
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Trade Unionist leader on the eve of eleventh-hour dis. 
cussions that afford the last chance of averting industrial 
warfare of which no one can foresee the end, stating in 
terms that “‘he would rather fight the battle and lose it 
than not fight at all” (as Mr. Herbert Smith is reported 
in The Times of July 25th to have declared), we realize 
that Pacifism is merely an article for export, and that 
devoted lovers of peace abroad may be veritable fire-eaters 
and industrial Jingoes at home. It gives some measure 
of the enormous difficulties confronting Mr. Baldwin and 
Mr. Bridgeman and other mediators labouring for peace 
when you find this light-hearted preference for strife at 
the expense of their own class in working-class leaders who 
stand to lose nothing in a coal strike, the brunt of whic 
would fall on the miners and their women and children to 
start with, and any other sections of the Proletariat who 
can be persuaded to join in by their War Lords. 


But without the deplorable conditions that have been! 
artificially stimulated during the last few weeks, neither 
Bolshevist emissaries nor Industrial Jingoe 
(who depend for their influence on aggravated| 
unemployment and the inevitable misery which causes its’ 
victims to heed any folly) would be able to get a serious) 
hearing. Therefore, while fully recognizing and empha} 
sizing the sinister rdle of foreign propagandists and the) 
megalomaniacs of Trade Unionism, we must in justice 
acknowledge the guilt of the responsible creators of a state | 
of things that makes so solid and sound a community as_ 
Great Britain vulnerable to the operations of Russian) 
Revolutionaries, and renders sensible British working men 
ready to listen to the demagogue who tells them, ‘‘ It is better 
for you to strike and suffer with no hope of betterment 
and when victory is out of the question than for your Trade 
Union to withdraw from any position it has once taken up.” 
How has it come about that any Labour Leaders dare talk 
such perilous nonsense ? Who is to blame for conditions 


Facts 


that permit such outrages and insults to the intelligence 
of the British masses. We are convinced that many 
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responsibilities are involved, though most of those who are 
most responsible are unaware of what they have done. The 
last thing they contemplated is what has actually occurred. 
They would be horrified at the suggestion that they have 
played into the hands of the Bolshevists and promoted 
Bolshevism, and enabled the “‘ wild men” of the Trade 
Unions to snuff out the ‘‘ Moderates,” who are held up as 
“traitors? to their class. This is no case of being wise 
after the event, nor is any political prejudice involved. 
The powers-that-be were solemnly and repeatedly warned 
at the time from more than one knowledgeable quarter of 
the immense risks they ran in pursuing a policy that imme- 
diately threatened our basic industries at a peculiarly 
critical moment, and effectively destroyed any prospect 
they had of raising their drooping heads. 


_ No Party politician is in a position to throw stones at any 
other Party over this deplorable development, because all 


Parties are about equally tarred with the 
same brush. They vied with one another 
in hailing this measure as a condition pre- 
cedent of the restoration of British Prosperity. The Earl 
of Asquith and Oxford and the other Bourbons of Liberalism, 
who forget everything they ought to remember and only 
remember what were better forgotten, clamoured for the 
return of the Gold Standard which the ex-Prime Minister 
regards as the alter ego of Free Trade, and equally sacro- 
sanct. Yet, more strange, our much-respected Conservative 
Prime Minister—a convinced and heart-whole Protectionist— 
not merely allowed this deadly blow to be dealt at British 
Industry but actually cited it at the Albert Hall as some- 
thing to be proud of and one of the Ministry’s chief claims 
to the gratitude of the country. To cap the performance 
of His Majesty’s Ministers and His Majesty’s Liberal Oppo- 
sion, His Majesty’s Socialist Opposition, through the medium 
of the last Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Philip Snowden), 
made it manifest to all whom it might concern that had 
they remained in office they would have done as Mr. Winston 
Churchill was permitted to do by colleagues, who never so 
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much as looked into the vast and vital problem of currency, 
but meekly surrendered to a numerically small and hope- 
lessly reactionary clique of money-lenders and money 
manipulators in and around Lombard Street, who dictated 
our policy behind the scenes without assuming any over- 


responsibility, and without adducing one single serious) 


argument in its favour. The whole case against placing 
this country still more at the mercy of our grasping American 
creditors, so ably presented by Mr. J. F. Darling, Mr. 
Arthur Kitson, and others who have thought out this 


question, was not so much as considered by our unteachable | 


Politicians, and was treated with scorn and derision by the 


City Editors of London newspapers, who were allowed to” 


commit their various Journals to the Lombard Street view. 


Wir the solitary exception of Sir Alfred Mond, not af 
single occupant of any Front Bench in either House off 
Parliament, so far as we are aware, made} 
one remark during the jejune discussion} 
of this portentous problem indicating that § 


Intelligent 
Anticipation 


he had any conception whatever of the reactions of Finance 


upon Industry. After the general slump, as inevitably} 
following a deflationary policy as night follows day, Mr.§ 


Lloyd George pointed the moral and adorned the tale 
by ascribing effect to cause and specifically accusing Mr. 
Winston Churchill as Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
authorship of the calamity. But the ex-Prime Minister 
had, unfortunately, remained silent when protest might 
have been effective, and allowed his titular Leader, the Earl 


of Oxford and Asquith, to commit his party to support the F 


Government in its worst blunder up to date, while Mr. 
Runciman left no doubt on anyone’s mind as to Radicals 
being “‘Goldbugs.” We have never pretended to see eye to 
eye with Sir Alfred Mond, but to have been a voice crying 
in the wilderness of the Front Benches, and to have pro- 
phesied before the event what happened immediately 
afterwards, was an exercise in “intelligent anticipation” 
to which we can hardly recall any parallel in a Right 
Honourable. Mr. Lloyd George only crossed the “t’s” 
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and dotted the “i’s” afterwards, probably with the aid 
of Sir Alfred. His indictment (at Wisbech on July 10th) 
of his Coalition friend and colleague, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
though tardy, is on the bull’s-eye: 


But the action of the Government which has had the most disastrous effect 
upon British trade is their premature and precipitate restoration of the gold 
standard before our credit was ripe for that departure. It has made sterling 
dearer, and thus artificially put up the price of British goods in the neutral 
markets where we were already competing on very narrow margins with our 
trade rivals. To quote the Federation document over again, “It has made it 


harder to sell our goods abroad, and easier to buy foreign goods.” 


At this very hour coalowners and miners have been driven to the brink of a 
yawning chasm of strife, largely through this deed of egregious recklessness by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Two great coal exporters informed me this 
week that one result had been to put up the cost of British coal abroad by |s. 6d. 
per ton. No wonder our coal exports have gone down with a bump and that 
unemployment in the coal trade has increased. It was only 23,000 this time 


| last year. To-day it is 300,000, and it is rising with alarming rapidity. There 


are colliery districts where great profits were being made as late as April of this 


| year, which are now working at a loss. 


This ill-considered action about gold, taken against the advice of all the 
traders in the country, has given a “‘ donkey kick” to British trade just as it 
was climbing up slowly and laboriously towards its pre-war position. And we 


| are not yet at the end of its mischievous results. It is partly responsible for 


the industrial trouble we are now facing in the coal trade, for it has driven the 


/ employers in sheer despair to take the grave step of threatening a lock-out in 


this great basic industry. 


WE would not suggest that the dismal state of those basic 
industries on which the employment of our people immensely 
depend is exclusively due to monetary policy. 
a “Free Trade” is another malignant cause, 
of Money likewise the Suicidal Statesmanship that has 

transferred the main war burdens from Ger- 
man to British shoulders, making us the most heavily taxed 
Community in the world. But we can never hope to prosper 
in a large and permanent way so long as we deliberately 
subordinate and sacrifice Industry to Finance, and allow a 
handful of bankers in the City of London to manipulate our 
money to suit what they believe to be their own interests, 
which are more often “‘ International” rather than National 
and Imperial. England looms very small in Lombard Street 
—the British Empire hardly exists. Needless to say, as in 
other occupations, there are ‘‘ bankers and bankers,” but as 
we see so often in politics the more mischievous bankers are 
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the most active, while the sounder ones are apathetic and 
let things slide. These “‘ can’t be bothered by the intricacies 
of currency which no self-respecting person can be expected 
to understand,” so they give it the go-by in favour of Golf, 
and allow the Financial Houses with axes to grind—that are 
rarely ‘made in England ’’—to make the running in 
junction with an equally mischievous clique of Treasury 


clerks, whose job it is to “‘nobble” the Chancellor of the! 
Exchequer of the day by discouraging him from looking into | 
the Money Question for himself and to provide him with | 
the conclusions of some carefully packed ‘‘ Currency Com- | 


mittee’ that could be relied upon to report as “ the Gold- 


bugs” desired. Mr. Winston Churchill for the first time in” 
his life pleaded ignorance of his subject when advocating _ 
our return to the Gold Standard in the House of Commons | 
in a speech which he had been presumably provided by | 


somebody else, and was declared by the Evening Standard 
to be derived from the Round Table! To-day the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when challenged on his tragic blunder, 


can only take refuge either behind the interested parties | 
whose cause he espoused, or behind other Front Benchers F 


equally ignorant and incompetent as himself on this issue. 


Ovr readers will know much more than we can attempt to 
guess concerning impending events. There will either be 
- a patched-up Peace in the Coalfields at the 
Sc es” expense of some other section of the Commu- 
nity, or we shall be plunged into an industrial 
War of a peculiarly destructive and devastating character 
that may have unforeseen developments and unforeseen 
consequences, causing an amount of suffering and leaving 
a legacy of bitterness that can only gratify the enemies of 
Social order. Unlike the “ Wild Men” of the Trade Union 
World—whose leaders are by no means all ‘‘ Wild Men,” 
any more than the rank and file Trade Unionists are all 
“* Bolshevists ’’—we are not Jingoes in domestic affairs, but 
Pacifists, and would go great lengths to avoid an industrial 
war that would be hardly distinguishable from Civil War. 
There may be some “hotheads” on the employers’ side 
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who are no less keen on fighting than some of their opponents, 
nor are the fighting men necessarily all ‘‘ hotheads,” as not 
a few level-headed employers have no doubt persuaded 
themselves that “things can never get any better until they 
have got worse,” and that there is no prospect of peace in 
any industry ‘ until the Trade Unions have had a lesson.” 
This is plausible and to many persons convincing, but we 


' feel that owing to a combination of causes—including defec- 
_ tive foresight and inept Statesmanship in more than one 
' Party, things have gone altogether too far to be solved 
-| either by “Strikes” or by “‘ Lock-Outs.”” Were the Mine- 


owners cowed into conceding wages the industry obviously 


' cannot carry, nothing would be gained except a pause. 
_ If, on the other hand, the Miners were constrained by the 
' sufferings of their families during a Lock-out or Strike to 
' accept wages on which they cannot subsist, a view that 


would be shared by the working classes generally, would 
there be more or less unrest, should we have attained that 


| industrial peace which is a condition of improvement ? 
| Both Parties are still manceuvring for position as we go to 
| press, and all we have to guide us as to the possible results 


of the praiseworthy labours of Mr. Bridgeman in the cause 
of real peace and the attitude of the Government is the 
Prime Minister’s statement that ‘“ Both the Coal-owners 
and Miners have a very strong case.” 


Our readers will surely distinguish between the ill-wishers 
of the Stanley Baldwin Government— whether they be 
“Crabbere ” Radicals, Socialists, disgruntled Coalitioners, 
and C depositaries of the Bonar Law 

tradition—-who attack it, abuse it, and 
“crab” everything it does merely because they desire to 
destroy it—and its well-wishers like ourselves who regard 
it as a better Government than any that would be likely 
to replace it, and who only criticize its actions and inactions 
in the hope, perhaps vain, of saving His Majesty’s Ministers 
from themselves. As it is the constitutional duty of 
Oppositions to oppose, no one will be heard to complain of 
the attitude of the attenuated fragment of the once great 
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Liberal Party which nowadays resembles nothing so much 
as a frog trying to blow itself out into the semblance of an 
ox, nor again of the Socialists who are still extremely sore 
over the gratuitous mess they made of their rosy prospects 
last year when given a modicum of common sense they 
might have enjoyed a decent innings in Downing Street, 
They were the engineers of their own downfall, which no other 
Party could have compassed, and they are naturally no less 
anxious than the Radicals to make the existence of the 
present Government impossible in order to take its place, 


So much is common form and “ according to Cocker,” and 
no Conservative resents either Radical Socialist 
ism, which the public liberally discount as “‘ part of the game.” 

More insidious and more formidable is the ceaseless stream| 
of detraction that flows morning, noon, and night from organs) 
whose proprietary, or proprietor, in pursuance of a personal| 
vendetta assails the Government not because he desires 
to prevent it from making particular blunders and thus 
damaging the Conservative cause, but because as an enemy) 
of Conservatism and of everything it stands for he is simply; 
“out” to kill any Cabinet in which Mr. Stanley Baldwin} 
is Prime Minister. Such an assailant is probably moved by 
the antipathy which a man of inferior character frequently 
entertains towards an obvious superior, whose personal 
prestige makes the former feel small and thus wounds his! 
amour propre. 4 


BE the motive what it may, the Conservative Party is con 
fronted by a widespread propaganda whose most conspicuous 

uls feature so far is happily its failure, the avowed 
Gho objective of which is the revival of the) 
former Coalition and the restoration of Mr. Lloyd George) 
in order that Lord Beaverbrook may cherish the illusion 
that he is playing a larger part in public affairs than he 
does at present. In our humble opinion this is no sufficient? 
reason for sacking His Majesty’s Ministers, one of whose mail 


merits is that the whilom Mr. Maxwell Aitken, who fot 
undisclosed reasons blossomed first into a Baronet, subse 
quently into a Peer, and later became a Minister, is not 
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among their intimate advisers. We have no reason to 
regard him as among the wisest of mankind, and we cannot 
conceive what the country stands to gain by sending the 
present Prime Minister about his business and installing 
at No. 10 Downing Street some Politician in telephonic 
communication with the various organs constituting the 
Beaverbrook press. Indeed, we regard his lordship’s demand 
as manifestly unreasonable, if only because we have already 
tried that experiment; and according to all impartial testi- 
mony Coalition Government, though commanding Lord 
Beaverbrook’s confidence, and repaying him with its own, 
had every fault of the present Ministry plus several others 
to boot that ultimately led to its downfall amid general rejoic- 
ing. We are at a loss to understand why so many news- 
papers still hanker after another Coalition. Their attitude only 
serves to emphasize the divorce between Press opinion and 
Public Opinion; for if there is one thing less than any other 
desired by the country it is the resuscitation of Coalition 
in any shape or form, the very name of which stinks in the 
popular nostrils. Indeed, the action of Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
that was most regretted outside newspaper offices was his 
allotment of so many Cabinet Offices to ex-Coalitioners, 
who were profoundly mistrusted by the nation and who 
have done nothing since they have been in power to mitigate 
that mistrust or to justify the hazardous proceeding of a 
Prime Minister who was ungestionably animated by un- 
impeachable motives in importing a posse of questionable 
Politicians, who brought neither strength nor popularity 
to his Government, and who are largely responsible for that 
flabbiness which permeates several departments and makes 
capital for a hostile Press, the staff of which was actually 
joined by a colleague of Mr. Baldwin, who was apparently 
unable to appreciate the impropriety of such conduct until 
numerous questions had been asked in the House of Commons. 
That is a signal instance of what we mean by the necessity 
of saving Ministers from themselves, and incidentally from 
Lord Beaverbrook and any other ghouls who wish to 
resurrect the corpse of the Coalition. 
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THE admirable leading articles of the Morning Post have 
done their utmost to reconcile the Conservative Party to 

the principle that guided Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
ar ee in constructing the present Cabinet and to 

the manner in which he discharged that deli- 
cate task. Were we open to conviction on this point we 
should be converted by the cogency of our contemporary, 
which recently (July 21st) discussed the political situation 
at the time the then Leader of the Opposition was sent for 
by the King as the natural, inevitable, consequence of the 
sweeping Conservative triumphs at the Polls, and the striking 
national vote of confidence given to Mr. Baldwin as a man. 
No one with any electioneering experience in any con- 
stituency last autumn could fail to be struck by the prestige 
of our Leader’s personality with the general public. The 
British people feel him to be different from the general run of 
professional politicians—he is so obviously not “‘ out for him- 
self’ because he is “‘out for the country.”” Of howfew public 
men can this be truly said? He was never “a careerist,” 
a self-advertiser, an intriguer, like too many politicians who 
have come to the front of late years in every Party, and who 
regard the country as their private convenience. Its primary 
function is to provide a stage on which they can exhibit 
their statesmanship or—their incompetence. If we may be 
allowed to say so, Mr. Baldwin has the defect of his two most 
engaging qualities. His excessive modesty inclines him to 
defer on questions he thoroughly understands to colleagues 
of inferior judgment. Secondly, his generosity causes him 
to credit other politicians with his own loyalty and 
disinterestedness, whereas in many cases it is common 
knowledge that certain colleagues only await the favour- 
able moment to “cuckoo” the Prime Minister out of 
the Cabinet, and must be laughing in their sleeve at his 
trustfulness. 


THe Morning Post explains that Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
“was naturally obliged ’” to frame his Cabinet ‘ out of the 
timbers of the disintegrated Coalition. Every Prime Minister 
must work with the men at his command at the moment, 
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and it is seldom that any Prime Minister finds ready to 
hand a body of men upon each and all of whom he can 

absolutely rely.” We thought and said at the 
7 bers” time, and have felt ever since—being confirmed 

in that opinion by cumulative evidence—that 
it was a grievous mistake to overload the ship with all these 
“timbers of the disintegrated Coalition,” much of which 
was dead wood, while some of it was very rotten wood 
that could only contribute to the unseaworthiness of the 
new Cabinet. Coalitioners while vaunting their “first- 
class brains’ had perpetrated more “first-class blunders ” 
than any previous British Government. In a word, they 
had managed to convert this country from a victorious into 
a defeated Power upon whom the main burdens of the Great 
War had been piled for no better reason than that Germany 
—the “spiritual home” of too many Front Benchers, the 
political home of some bureaucrats, the material home of 
not a few City bankers—might be “spared,” though the 
sparing of the Fatherland necessarily opened the way to 


‘another war, and the policy of setting Germany on her 


industrial legs merely meant knocking us off ours, as it has 
done. No Government that the present generation had 
known deserved so ill of the country as the Coalition. It 
was therefore nothing short of appalling to see Coalitioners 
picked out and preferred all along the line when at last a 
Conservative Prime Minister found himself unexpectedly at 
the head of a magnificent Parliamentary majority with an 
absolutely clean slate on which he might inscribe any names 
he chose. We heartily agree with the Morning Post that 
“every Prime Minister must work with the men at his 
command at the moment.’ But that seems small justifica- 
tion for what was done some months ago when the Exchequer 
was entrusted to Mr. Winston Churchill, the Secretaryship 
of State for India to Lord Birkenhead, the War Office to 
Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, while other Coalitioners 
were planted throughout the Ministry in positions they can 
exploit to the detriment of Conservatism while their friends 
on the Press concentrate on the congenial task of “ under- 
mining ” the position of the Prime Minister himself. 
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To hand over the Government to Coalitioners was neither 
magnificent nor politics nor common sense, and goes far 
to explain the all-round slump that greets 
us everywhere, commercially, financially, 
industrially, and diplomatically. It is said 
that the Prime Minister made these unlucky appointments 
so to speak “ off his own bat,” that there was “‘ no outside 
pressure from any quarter,’ as indeed there could not be, 
for Mr. Stanley Baldwin was completely master of the situa- 
tion and could have composed a Cabinet precisely as he 
pleased. It was reported when the Premiership was first 
thrust on Mr. Baldwin on the retirement of Mr. Bonar Law 
that in his modesty our new Leader described himself as 
“a Fourth Form boy put over the Sixth Form.” But 
once he made good, as he speedily did, and was afterwards 
chosen by his compatriots as Head of the School, there was 
no reason for preserving this awe of Politicians who had once 
been above him in the hierarchy and had made an almighty 


Contrary to 
Common Sense 


mess of golden opportunities. A Leader must lead. Af 


Prime Minister must decide. A Government must govern. 


Mr. Stanley Baldwin has a direct mandate from the Conser- | 


vative Party and the nation to do these three things, and 
it will be a keen disappointment to those who placed him 
where he now is should he imbibe the Coalition spirit from 


the Coalitioners by whom he has surrounded himself and | 


enable the enemies of Conservatism in our midst and on 
our flanks to replace the Party under the heel of Mr. Lloyd 
George. 


In a penetrating passage to which we sincerely hope the 


attention of the Prime Minister has been called, the Morning | 
Post leader previously quoted exposes what | 


A Dirty 


tr aed we can only describe as “‘ the dirty business ” 


of the past month when the Admiralty, the 
Navy, “‘ Economy,” and other topics became the stalking 
horses of men with ulterior purposes that are so transparent 
that they should stand in no need of explanation. As the 
Editor of the Morning Post has infinitely more knowledge 
of what is going on behind the scenes than we can claim to 
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possess, and as he is in much closer touch with politicians 
than ourselves, we will leave our contemporary to elucidate 
the story of the “crisis” which caused many alarums and 
excursions last month and produced widespread alarm in 
Conservative circles when it was disclosed that among other 
failings Coalitioners are Little Navyites : 


To a certain type of politician a Coalition presents unique opportunities, 
for it creates a condition under which an ingenious gentleman may, in the 
common phrase, have it both ways. Not that we would deny to any member 
of Parliament legitimate ambition; and by legitimate ambition we mean an 
ambition which is served by legitimate means alone, and whose fulfilment does 
not involve the betrayal of a colleague. Now, in the case under consideration, 
it is sufficiently clear that the opposition, led by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the Cabinet, to the proposals of the Admiralty places the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in a difficult position. For, should Mr. Churchill and his supporters 
succeed in causing the rejection of Mr. Bridgeman’s demands, which are also 
the demands of the Sea Lords, Mr. Bridgeman would in all probability consider 
himself bound in the interests of the country to resign his office. It would there- 
fore appear that the resignation of Mr. Bridgeman is the immediate purpose of 
the opposition. His removal would incidentally suit the ends of those interested 
parties who dislike the decision of the present Board of Admiralty to retain 
State control of the Anglo-Persian oilfields. That either Mr. Churchill or his 
allies care very much whether five cruisers or fifty or none are ordered, it is 
impossible to suppose. But if the First Lord were induced or compelled to resign 
—whether or not the rest of the Board also resigned—the credit of Mr. Baldwin’s 
Ministry would receive a deadly blow. Events might be so guided that the 
Prime Minister himself resigned, in which case a Coalition Goverment would 
once more be forced upon the country. 


_ Any stick is good enough to beat a dog with. The news- 
| papers that are determined by fair means or foul, preferably 


,oul, to “down” the Prime Minister in 
Treasury” svour of their own nominee, did not hesitate 

to attack the Admiralty and to cripple the 
Navy in order to gain their end. Lord Beaverbrook 


The 


regarded himself as being on velvet over this affair, as in 


either event the Government must suffer through a split in 


the Cabinet between the “Economists” .and Spendthrifts ” 


that would react on the position of the Prime Minister. He 
could either be denounced for “ deserting the First Lord of 
the Admiralty” and for “neglecting the Navy,” or for 
“Surrendering to the Squandermaniacs.” Up to a certain 
point, and indeed until a late date, the Beaverbrook esti- 
mate proved correct. The Press bureau of the Treasury kept 
newspapers, especially the anti-Government Press—primed 
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on every move in the game, with the result that Mr. Bridge- 
man, the First Lord of the Admiralty, was held up to public 
reprobation as an unreasonable and impossible Minister 
who, “‘ under the pressure of the Sea Lords,” was seeking to 
force a huge shipbuilding programme on a reluctant Cabinet, 
an overwhelming majority of whose members supported the 
Treasury in trying to prevent the Admiralty from completing 
the ruin of the Country. If there be any foundation for the 
allegation of the “Treasury” Press that a majority of 
Cabinet Ministers backed Mr. Winston Churchill—as to 
which we naturally know nothing—against Mr. Bridgeman, 
we can only say it was one of the most discreditable and dis- 
quieting episodes in the history of our Party, which augurs 


ill for the future. The Admiralty is entitled to marvel at} 
its moderation—the Sea Lords have continually whittled | 
away their shipbuilding programme simply and solely to | 


save the taxpayer’s pocket, and the only criticism to which 
they are open is that they have conceded too much to the 
Treasury and have asked too little, without disarming a 


single enemy of the Navy, either among the Clerks of that [ 
Department or among the spurious Conservatives by whom | 


the Cabinet is overloaded. 


MorE nonsense is talked about ‘‘ Retrenchment”’ than on 


many other topics, and more misinformation is circulated [ 
by Politicians who are not infrequently) 


“Spendthrifts anxious to divert attention from their own 
peculiar extravagance. There are several Spendthrift De- 
partments which apparently spend for the sake of spending 
which have relatively little to show for their money, but are 


nevertheless able to secure whatever they ask for from any 
Government and from every Treasury without being called| 


upon for any serious account of their stewardship. Con- 
spicuous among Spendthrifts are the Air Ministry and the 
Board of Education. The former is a byword of wasteful- 


ness and inefficiency about which few questions are asked) 


in the House of Commons, because the ‘‘ Air”’ has a very 
good Press, which seems oblivious of the fact that the Ai 
Ministry has relatively little connection with the Air. Its 
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vast outlay is on the ground, and we suspect the Air side of 
the Air is starved in order to nourish the elephantiasis 
from which the establishment proverbially suffers. Then 
again, Ministers of Education, judging by their public 
utterances, are profoundly dissatisfied with the harvest of 
learning annually reaped by the People, but, as they can 
only think in millions, their programme is usually more 
Millions, for which their own comments on present results 
are scarcely a justification. We are innocent of everything 
behind the scenes, nor have we any thirst for inside know- 
ledge, but we confidently aver from outside impressions that 
the Air Minister and the Minister of Education between them 
could have easily provided the wherewithal for laying down 
seven cruisers in two years without missing the amount. 
One objection to waste on “trimmings ”’ is that it encour- 


_ ages Retrenchment on essentials, such as the British Navy. 


As evidence of the claptrap with which the “ Treasury ” 
Press tried to gull the public during this painful fortnight 
may be quoted the fatuous fable that 
“bloated Armaments” are consuming the 
national substance. As a matter of fact—apart from 
“ Air,” which is a mushroom Ministry that has not yet 
acquired solid traditions—we spend relatively less on 


| National Defence than at any recent period. The Admiralty 


is among the very few Departments that have shown any 
consideration whatsoever for the taxpayer’s pocket, and it is 
not the fault of the sailors if political busybodies have 
forced upon it a large excrescence of civilians who add no 
whit to British Sea Power. Before the Treasury casts the 
mote from its brother’s eye let it remove the beam from 
its own, and from other equally shameless Civilian Depart- 
ments over which it claims “Control.” The figures are 


» conclusive. Between 1913-14 and 1923-24 National 


Expenditure rose from £197,108,000 to £787,394,000. In 


| other words, the burden per capita of the population has 


increased from £4 6s. 23d. to £18 3s. 63d. These figures 
are taken from a leading article in the Daily Telegraph 
(July 21st), which pertinently adds: 
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That expansion is not to be explained by the demands of the fighting Services, 
as is sometimes suggested. The cost of these has gone up only from £1 lds. 103d. 
to £2 12s.,so that of the increase of £13 17s. 4d. only about 16s. has been due to 
the provision made for defence, although we have now a new liability in the 
Royal Air Force, which had no existence before the war. It is, therefore, only 
trifling with the problem to urge that armaments have had any considerable 
effect on the cost of running the country. 


Still more striking was the statement of Lord Chelmsford 
(First Lord of the Admiralty in our first Labour Govern- 
ment) in presenting the Naval Estimates last year, when 
he pointed out, that 

Translated into pre-war figures, by making allowances for differences in 
prices and wages, the total of £55,800,000 would represent approximately 
£34,500,000, of which £29,848,200 would be provision for effective services— 
that is, for the maintenance of the Fleet, apart from the heavy legacy of pensions 
and other allowances. He contended that “‘the scale of expenditure on the 
Navy had been brought much below the 1914-15 standard—in fact, to what it 
was about the year 1903-4, prior to the concentration of the Fleet in home waters 
and its expansion to meet the growing German menace. 
What other Department has any comparable record ? 
Nevertheless, ‘‘ Responsible Statesmen” in all Parties can 
find nothing better to do than to attack the Fleet—to 
which they owe the security of their worthless skins. 


WE had thought, with the Daily Telegraph, that the respective 
functions and spheres of responsible experts and responsible 
statesmen had been defined once and for 


Amateur all by Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby many | 


a years ago after he had filled the great office 

of First Sea Lord. We have no right to be 
surprised in these strange days at anything Politicians may say 
or do, or we should be surprised that anyone with any preten- 
sions to the name of statesman should be found challenging the 
Hornby doctrine which had hitherto been common ground. 


We should be grateful to any Politician who could and would | 


point out where it errs and in what respect it infringes any 
political or party principle or prejudice, whether Radical, 
Socialist, or Conservative. The only school that could 


conceivably resent it is the school of “‘ Amateur Strategists,” | 


for whom all other men express contempt. This is the 
Hornby doctrine: ‘It is for the politicians,” this naval 
officer declared, “‘ to tell meif they want the Channel defended 
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or not; that is their business. They tell me that I have 
to defend the Channel, and I then say, ‘ Very well; to do 
that I shall require so many ships, so many guns, and so 
many men.’ That is my business. Then they have a right 
to say, ‘That is too much; we cannot afford it, and we 
will give up the idea of defending the Channel.’ That, 
again, is their business. They have no right whatever to 
say, ‘ You do not require that number of guns or ships or 
men,’ for that is not their business, and they know nothing 
about it.” The principle remains the same though the 
problem may be different. To-day it is a question of trade 
routes which depend for their security on the British Navy. 
The Politicians are doubtless entitled to say to the Admiralty 


_ “we cannot afford to protect our sea-borne commerce, and we 
no longer expect the Navy to discharge that task,” and the 


Admiralty, supposing a Government after that suicidal 
declaration were able to retain office, would act accordingly. 
But no Government is entitled to say to the Admiralty : 
“The British Navy must as always be able to protect our 
sea-borne commerce, but we civilians know much better 
than you sailors how many cruisers are needed for that 
purpose—you are only experts, and therefore don’t count.” 
Nevertheless, if we may believe a tithe of what we read in 
the public prints that is precisely the position many, if not 
most, of Mr. Baldwin’s colleagues have assumed, conspicu- 
ously the Coalitionists, who are Amateur Strategists to a man, 


It might have been imagined that those who demand most 
of the British Navy would be its foremost champions against 
all comers, and would sooner economize any- 
where than on our Sea Power. Unfortunately 
that is not how Front Bench minds work. 
Responsible Statesmen readily persuade themselves that 
they can have almost anything both ways. Thus, they can 
command all the advantages of an irresistible Fleet “‘ capable 


_ of going anywhere and doing anything” after they have 


reduced it to a shadow of its former self, and deny it the 
essentials for keeping the sea in the future. The Earl of 


Oxford and Asquith, e.g. as an apostle and advocate of the 
VOL. LXXXV 52 
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That expansion is not to be explained by the demands of the fighting Services, 

as is sometimes suggested. The cost of these has gone up only from £1 15s. 103d. 
to £2 12s.,so that of the increase of £13 17s. 4d. only about 1%. has been due to 
the provision made for defence, although we have now 6 new liability in the 
Royal Air Force, which had no existence before the war. It is, therefore, only 
trifling with the problem to urge that armaments have had any considerable 
effect on the cost of running the country. 
Still more striking was the statement of Lord Chelmsford 
(First Lord of the Admiralty in our first Labour Govern- 
ment) in presenting the Naval Estimates last year, when 
he pointed out, that 

Translated into pre-war figures, by making allowances for differences in 

prices and wages, the total of £55,800,000 would represent approximately 
£34,500,000, of which £29,848,200 would be provision for elective services— 
that is, forthe maintenance of the Fleet, apart from the heavy legacy of pensions 
and other allowances. He contended that “the scale of expenditure on the 
Navy had been brought much below the 1914-15 standard—in fact, to what it 
was about the year 1903-4, prior to the concentration of the Fleet in home waters 
and its expansion to meet the growing German menace. 
What other Department has any comparable record? 
Nevertheless, ‘‘ Responsible Statesmen” in all Parties can 
find nothing better to do than to attack the Fleet—to 
which they owe the security of their worthless skins. 


WE had thought, with the Daily Telegraph, that the respective 
functions and spheres of responsible experts and responsible 

statesmen had been defined once and for 
Amateur all by Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby many 
— years ago after he had filled the great office 

of First Sea Lord. We have no right to be 
surprised in these strange days at anything Politicians may say 
or do, or we should be surprised that anyone with any preten- 


sions to the name of statesman should be found challenging the [ 


Hornby doctrine which had hitherto been common ground. 


We should be grateful to any Politician who could and would f 
point out where it errs and in what respect it infringes any | 


political or party principle or prejudice, whether Radical, 
Socialist, or Conservative. The only school that could 


conceivably resent it is the school of ““ Amateur Strategists,” | 


for whom all other men express contempt. This is the 
Hornby doctrine: ‘It is for the politicians,’ this naval 
officer declared, “‘ to tell me if they want the Channel defended 
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or not; that is their business. They tell me that I have 
to defend the Channel, and I then say, ‘ Very well; to do 
that I shall require so many ships, so many guns, and so 
many men.’ That is my business. Then they have a right 
to say, ‘That is too much; we cannot afford it, and we 
will give up the idea of defending the Channel.’ That, 
again, is their business. They have no right whatever to 
say, ‘ You do not require that number of guns or ships or 
men,’ for that is not their business, and they know nothing 
about it.” The principle remains the same though the 
problem may be different. To-day it is a question of trade 
routes which depend for their security on the British Navy. 
The Politicians are doubtless entitled to say to the Admiralty 
“we cannot afford to protect our sea-borne commerce, and we 
no longer expect the Navy to discharge that task,” and the 
Admiralty, supposing a Government after that suicidal 
declaration were able to retain office, would act accordingly. 
But no Government is entitled to say to the Admiralty : 
“The British Navy must as always be able to protect our 
sea-borne commerce, but we civilians know much better 
than you sailors how many cruisers are needed for that 
purpose—you are only experts, and therefore don’t count.” 
Nevertheless, if we may believe a tithe of what we read in 
the public prints that is precisely the position many, if not 


_ most, of Mr. Baldwin’s colleagues have assumed, conspicu- 


ously the Coalitionists, who are Amateur Strategists to a man. 


Ir might have been imagined that those who demand most 
of the British Navy would be its foremost champions against 
all comers, and would sooner economize any- 
where than on our Sea Power. Unfortunately 
that is not how Front Bench minds work. 


| Responsible Statesmen readily persuade themselves that 


they can have almost anything both ways. Thus, they can 
command all the advantages of an irresistible Fleet “ capable 


| of going anywhere and doing anything” after they have 


reduced it to a shadow of its former self, and deny it the 

essentials for keeping the sea in the future. The Earl of 

Oxford and Asquith, e.g. as an apostle and advocate of the 
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League of Nations, has done his utmost to multiply the 
calls likely to be made upon the British Navy, which, under 
Covenants, Protocols, or other equally egregious documents, 
would be summoned to do the League’s general donkey-work 
which no other nation contemplates. But as titular leader 
of the Wait-and-Sees—now merged with the Don’t-Cares— 
Lord Oxford and Asquith denounces the construction of the 
minimum of Cruisers declared to be indispensable by the 
Board of Admiralty as savouring of dementia. And this, 
mark you, from the statesman one of whose first follies on 
coming into power nineteen years ago was to stimulate 
the German Naval menace by cutting down the modest 
Cawdor programme of battleships, and who subsequently 
conducted a totally unprepared and utterly unready country 
into the greatest war in human history, which he had publicly 
pooh-poohed until its outbreak. Mr. Asquith resolutely 
refused to see facts that had stared him in the face from 
1905 to 1914, i.e. during his eight and a half years of Minis- 
terial existence, though directly the storm burst he treated a 
previously ‘‘ unthinkable ” conflict as one of those inevitable 
cataclysms that no foresight could have prevented! The 
only conceivable explanation of our country’s escape from 
disaster under such auspices is that despite her faults and 
failings, Great Britain is still in the good books of Providence, 
who protects us from our Politicians. 


Lorp SELBORNE, as a patriot and former First Lord of the 
Admiralty, very properly took the Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith to task in The Times (July 22nd) for 
his lamentable attitude towards the Navy 
whose needs he could not understand. Lord Selborne is 
one of the few sound men who believes in the League of 
Nations. He informed the newly created Earl that Cruisers 


Foresight 


were required “to protect the interests of the British [ 


Empire and support the League of Nations in its efforts to 
preserve the peace of the world.” It should have been too 
obvious to a man of the ex-Prime Minister’s intelligence to 
need repeating by Lord Selborne: ‘‘ The only chance of 
success-of the League of Nations now that the United States 
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have turned aside, rests on the effectual support of the 
British Empire—and that Empire rests on the Navy.” 
Lord Selborne proceeded to invite the gratitude of the 
Conservative Party for “the gallant stands made by Mr. 
McKenna, when First Lord of the Admiralty, against his 
own Party, and (as it was rumoured at the time) especially 
against Mr. Winston Churchill, and by Mr. Winston Churchill 
in his turn when he became First Lord of the Admiralty,” 
without which “the British Empire would have been in 
sore straits when the Great War came upon us.” Our 
enthusiasm is, however, somewhat damped by recollecting 
that these Radical professional politicians only supported 
the programmes of the Board of Admiralty against each 
other so long as they were actually First Lord of the Admir- 
alty, and therefore personally involved. Their Naval 
enthusiasm did not outlast their official connection with the 
Navy. This hardly exalts one’s opinion of politicians. 
When Mr. Reginald McKenna was “ cuckooed out’”’ of the 
Admiralty in 1911 by Mr. Winston Churchill—who had been 
a ringleader with Mr. Lloyd George against the McKenna 
Estimates—the retiring First Lord did little or nothing to 
help his successor to maintain British Sea Power during the 
crucial years preceding the Great War, and had even gone 
so far as to foreshadow (September 1911) “ an actual reduc- 
tion in our Naval Estimates for next year.”’ Mr. McKenna’s 
appreciation of the German danger may be gathered from 
his portentous advice to the British people on December 15, 
1909, ‘‘Sleep comfortably in your beds”; nor should we 
forget his pigheaded refusal to develop Rosyth which he 
thus defended in the House of Commons on July 8, 1908. 

Major ANSTRUTHER Gray: “Can the right hon. Gentleman, who says that 
Rosyth Dockyard will not be made for seven years, guarantee that we shall 
have peace for that time ?’’ (Loud laughter and cheers.) 

Mr. McKenna: “ Yes, sir.’ (Great laughter.) 
In another sneering speech deriding ‘“alarmists” this 
far-sighted patriot thus testified : 

Two years ago the critical period was to be 1911. We are too close to that 
year for it to be marked any longer as the critical point. Last year the fatal 


time was to be 1912, but it has become manifestly absurd to maintain that our 
naval supremacy would have vanished in that year. Now the British Empire 
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is allowed to breathe freely until 1913, and I venture to predict that this time 
next year the limits of the danger period will have stretched to 1914.—(Rt. Hon, 
R. McKenna, M.P., First Lord of the Admiralty, afterwards Home Secretary, 
Llanthewy, October 20, 1910.) 


As we go to press it is officially announced that the ugly 
duel between Admiralty a d Treasury over the Cruisers has 

ended in a “‘ compromise ’’—a word of some- 
= Ugly what sinister import which usually signifies 
the surrender of those who are in the right 
to those who are in the wrong. In this case, however, the 
word ‘‘compromise”’ seems to have been employed as a 
salve for the wounded feelings of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and his bureaucrats, who appear for once to have 
been worsted by the First Lord of the Admiralty and the 
Sea Lords. We cannot conceive any public issue on which, 
if the protagonists were on the one side, Mr. Bridgeman and 
Lord Beatty, and on the other Mr. Winston Churchill with 
Sir Warren Fisher and Sir Otto Ernst Niemeyer, the country 
would elect to go nap on the judgment of the latter. The 
most melancholy feature of this affair is that any “ crisis” 
was ever allowed to develop in a Conservative Cabinet as 
between big Navyites and little Navyites, and that Mr. 
Bridgeman should have had “to dig his toes in” and 
threaten the Cabinet—the majority of whom, mirable dictu, 
are alleged to have supported Mr. Churchill and Sir Otto 
Ernst Niemeyer—with his resignation unless the Admiralty 


minimum of cruiser construction was agreed to. Mr: 


Bridgeman, who is the soul of loyalty, is the last man to 
create difficulties for colleagues or to accentuate the anxieties 
of the Prime Minister at a critical juncture, but when you 
are dealing with politicians who can’t run straight and who 


are perpetually round the corner intriguing with a hostile} 


Press, even the most long-suffering man in the position of 
Trustee of the British Navy—and therefore Trustee of the 
Nation—at last reaches the point of being obliged to say, 
“Unless you agree to a shipbuilding programme already 
reduced below the margin of safety, I must go.”” We knew 
that such episodes were chronic in Radical Cabinets, but 
they are unusual in Conservative Governments, though we 
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ought to have been prepared for this development from the 
fatal moment the key-position of the Treasury was handed 
over to a politician who is always anti-Navy unless to 
“boost” the Navy means to “‘ boost ” himself. The “crisis,” 
be it remembered, was caused by the attenuated Admiralty 
demand of 7 Cruisers to be laid down in this year and next 
year, while the Treasury would only consent to 4. The 
“compromise ”’ by the Treasury consists of the 7 stipulated 
cruisers in the stipulated years, though there is to be some 
delay in the commencement of the first 4, and if the Treasury 
can play any further tricks to prevent the maintenance of 
the British Sea Power—into which it has always had its 
knife—it will not fail to do so. The extreme moderation of 
the Admiralty is confirmed by the rest of the programme 
indicated to the House of Commons by the Prime Minister— 
viz. 3 Cruisers per annum after the 7 have been laid down, 
9 Destroyers and 6 Submarines. 


Just as Charity begins at home, so Economy should begin 
at the top, but although it is preached for many other parts 

of the body politic, it is voted bad form 
ge at to mention the emolument of our All Highest 

Politicians who are exhorted by a strident 
Press to retrench everybody’s salaries except their own. 
Schemes are mooted to “ration” the Departments which 
not a few intelligent persons regard as a sine qua non of any 
effective campaign of economy. This would constrain their 
chiefs to drastically overhaul present expenditure on which 
there is now no incentive to save, as under our insensate 
system of Treasury control all economies are impounded 
by the Treasury! This necessarily places a premium on 


_ recklessness throughout the Civil Service, as it becomes the 


interest of every official to squander down to the last farthing. 
We should, however, like to see the system of “ rationing ” 
begin with the Holy of Holies, i.e., the Cabinet itself, as we 
are convinced from a prolonged study of Politicians that 
they are the chief sinners. Until they have collectively 
and individually a stake in thrift, we shall remain on the 
Road to Ruin. A Cabinet of a score or more Ministers is 
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of itself a monstrous extravagance, costing approximately 
£100,000 a year in salaries alone, and encouraging grandiose 
ideas in politicians who from the mere fact of being labelled 
Cabinet Ministers’? regard themselves as supermen or 
demi-gods, and unfortunately are able to persuade many 
sycophants to take them at their own valuation. It is a 
bad system from every point of view, and many birds could 
be killed with one stone were the Cabinet treated on the 
lines that several are prepared to recommend to every Depart- 
ment except their own. To “ration” the Cabinet might 
save the situation,and would immensely facilitate all other 
rationing, besides convincing the country that His Majesty’s 
Ministers have ‘‘ Economy” at heart as well as on their 
tongues. 


Ir the Prime Minister were annually allotted £50,000 as the 
emoluments of the Cabinet, or, say, £100,000 to cover the 
«o's.  ©ost of the entire Ministry, there would be 
Maren a considerable saving of the taxpayer’s pocket, 

while the example set by Responsible States- 
men in applying the axe to their own salaries would be 


electric. No Department however obstructive—and every | 


Department is a mass of obstruction—could withstand a 
Government that had opened operations on itself. There 


are two convincing reasons for reducing Political Salaries, > 


as we have urged in season and out of season, and shall 


continue to urge until some sufficiently patriotic Govern- [ 


ment does it. In the first place, the present oppressive 


taxation is largely due to the past incompetence of Politicians, | 


most of whom are as blind as moles, being unable to see 
what is visible to other people. They are subsequently 


compelled to spend £1 of public money because they had f 


refused to spend ld. betimes. It is, therefore, only fair that 


when they have conducted a once prosperous nation to | 


penury some of the punishment should fall on themselves, 
and not all of it be concentrated on the innocent heads of the 
rest of the community. Secondly, we are apt to forget that the 
present scale of Ministerial salaries was fixed on an infinitely 
higher scale than those of other countries, because in old 
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days much was expected from our Ministers in the shape 
of official entertainment which in certain cases absorbed 
practically the entire £5,000. But an ingenious politician, 
the late Mr. L. V. Harcourt, invented a Government 
Hospitality Fund, which transferred the heavy entertain- 
ment from Ministerial purses to the public Exchequer, 
alias, the private taxpayer. The disbursement on this 
account since the institution of this fund must amount to 
a substantial figure, seeing that in some years it is well over 
£100,000. Great Britain may once have been in a condition 
to afford the double luxury of £5,000 a year for Cabinet 
Ministers and the Government Hospitality Fund. But our 
politicians have wasted such colossal sums in so many other 
directions that we are now a poor nation and can no longer 
do so. 


THEREFORE before army corps of minor officials who depend 
for their bread and butter on their salaries are put on the 
streets, we trust that the Prime Minister, who 
Poor value set the nation a noble example of spontaneous 
for one’s ll insi 
money self-sacrifice during the war, will insist on 
overhauling the political emoluments with a 


view to real retrenchment. Even if such action necessitated 
_ the “simple life” for some of his more extravagant col- 


leagues, these would gain no less than the country. With 


- Income Tax and Super Tax at their present figure, it is 
. | preposterous that Income Tax and Super Tax payers should 
_ be called upon to subsidize politicians on the pre-war scale. 
| It is not as though they always get value for their money. 
It used to be argued that high political salaries were a sound 


national investment because they kept their recipients out 


_ of temptation, but that old-world theory was knocked on 


the head during the Marconi scandal, in which the main 


| pre-occupation of the Leaders of all Parties was to white- 


wash the erring brethren who had succumbed to temptation. 
The unreality of Ministerial advocacy of economy is empha- 
sized by a rumour current in military clubs to the effect 
that our civilian War Minister contemplates a trip to India 
next winter, ostensibly ‘“‘a tour of inspection,” for which 
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the taxpayer would be called upon to foot the bill, though 
what public interest would be served by this costly picnic 
no man can say. Let us hope that it may be one of those 
idle rumours invented by some imaginative person who does 
not grasp the passion of professional politicians to save the 
taxpayers’ pockets. 


WE cannot recall any project of any Imperial Government 
that was so unanimously and emphatically repudiated by 

the Dominions as the ill-starred Geneva 
The seinem Protocol to which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
The th ae and his colleagues rashly assented last year, 

and which Lord Parmoor still regards as the 
last word in statesmanship. This condemnation has been 
issued in the form of a White Paper (Cmd. 2458, price 9d.), 
which should be perused with peculiar interest and some 
astonishment by the late Prime Minister, as his public 
utterances on the Protocol were very far from suggesting 
any such pronounced antagonism on the part of the 
Dominion Governments as is now disclosed for the first 
time. Last December the incoming Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Mr. Amery, wrote a despatch to the various 
Dominions calling attention to the momentous contents 
of the Protocol, stating that His Majesty’s Government 
regarded it as essential that the Empire should have a single 


policy, and suggesting a special meeting of the Imperial f 


Conference to discuss the problems raised by this document. 
At the time we hazarded the opinion that another Imperial 
Conference for any purpose whatsoever was out of the 
question, as Responsible Statesmen overseas could not 


reasonably be expected to pass their lives in perambulating | 


the oceans, while they were necessarily “‘fed up” with 


Conferences, thanks to the treatment meted out to the} 


exhaustive labours of the last Imperial Conference by the 
House of Commons when, in 1924, that Assembly was 


momentarily dominated by Little Englanders. So it proved, | 


and the Colonial Secretary’s invitation to a fresh conference 
was politely declined. In its place there was a telegraphic 
exchange of views that enabled the British Prime Minister 
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to inform the House of Commons on March 3, 1925, that 
the Home Government had been confirmed in their con- 
clusion that they could not accept the Protocol “ by the 
general agreement revealed in the communications so far 
received from the Dominion Governments.” Subsequent 
replies were of similar tenor. The South African Govern- 
ment had set forth its views at some length on January 26th. 
They were in terms a comprehensive condemnation of 
the League of Nations as at present constituted. Under the 
circumstances the Union Government would not touch the 
Protocol ‘‘ with a barge-pole”—not that any such collo- 
quialism us to be found in theirdespatch. If Lord Parmoor 
smokes a pipe—as to which we have no reliable information— 
he might usefully put this sentence from the South African 
reply in his pipe and smoke it: 

By accepting the Protocol the character of the League will be so modified 


that no nation being a member of it, subject to the provisions of the Protocol, 
can rightly be said any longer to retain its full measure of sovereign rights. 


As the South African Government feels that way about 
the Protocol, we can only wonder why it ever signed the 
No! Covenant and became a Party to the League. 

; According to many British apostles of the 
League the Protocol is but a logical and inevitable develop- 
ment of the Covenant, and to repudiate the former is to 
repudiate the latter. However, there it is. South Africa 


greets the Protocol with a hearty ‘“‘ No.”’ Mr. Massey, the 


much-lamented Prime Minister of New Zealand, had already 
(January 6th) expressed New Zealand’s view in a long 


' memorandum marked by his customary common sense, 


declaring after a detailed examination of the provisions of 
the Protocol against that document because it “‘ holds out 
no serious prospect of advantage sufficient to compensate 
the world for the immense complication of international 
relations which it would create, the uncertainty of the 
practical effect of its clauses, and the consequent difficulty 
of conducting national policy.” The Australian Govern- 
ment (whose gifted head, Mr. Bruce, has enjoyed all the 
advantages of representing his country at Geneva and is 
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generally regarded as an ardent champion of the League) 
was equally hostile, pronouncing the Protocol to contain 
principles and provisions that are inapplicable to present 
international conditions, conspicuously its adoption of com- 
pulsory arbitration as a method of settling differences 
between nations. ‘‘ Premature”? was the mildest epithet 
applied to Lord Parmoor’s masterpiece by the Australian 
Commonwealth. Canada, as might have been expected 
under present auspices, abounded in lip service to the 
League of Nations, from which, however, the edge was 
somewhat taken by the Canadian Government’s categorical 
refusal to recommend the Protocol to the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. The Canadian, Australian, and New Zealand Govern- 
ments all expressed general concurrence in the statement 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain at the meeting of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations at Geneva last March, which, it 
will be remembered, provoked some resentment among 
home High-brows, not a few of whom regarded it as a 
“knock-out” for the League. The White Paper also 
contains a statement made to the Dail of the Irish Free 
State by the Minister for External Affairs, including this 


cryptic sentence, from which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald may | 


extract what comfort he can: ‘“ We find ourselves unable 
to recommend its acceptance [i.e. the Protocol], but we are 
by no means of opinion that the object of the framers of 
the Protocol is beyond the realm of achievement.” This 
may mean that the Dail would be willing to endorse the 
Protocol, or indeed any other proposition, provided the 
Labour Government, then in office, had been in a position 
to promote the dismemberment of Northern Ireland via 
the Boundary Commission. 


THROvuGHOUT the Dominions’ rejection of the Protocol, 
as set out in this pregnant White Paper, there is an under- 
current of disappointment concerning the 
development of the League of Nations, which 
has evidently “panned out” differently from what some 
of its overseas signatories had anticipated. They were 
obviously misled into joining the League—as were not a 
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few other Governments—by their belief, which he had done 
everything to encourage, that President Wilson would be 
able to “deliver the goods”’ of which he regarded himself 
as the custodian. This, however, proved to be a miscon- 
ception. The Dominions signed the Covenant largely 
because it was signed by the Chief Executive of the United 
States, and in the erroneous belief that a Presidential 
signature was as efficacious as a Prime Minister’s signature, 
as, ex hypothest, it was as “ unthinkable” that Mr. Wilson 
should be repudiated by his own Congress as that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s or M. Clemenceau’s signature should be dis- 
honoured by their respective Parliaments. It was here 
that overseas statesmen, like European statesmen, were at 
fault. They had not appreciated the niceties of the 
American Constitution, which deems a Treaty a mere 
“scrap of paper ’’—however heavily signed—until it has 
been ratified by two-thirds of the United States Senators. 
This should have been explained to all concerned in Paris, 
but there was no one to undertake that invidious task, and 
all unofficial efforts to open Allied eyes to realities were 
resented and denounced as lése Wilson. More than one 
Allied capital went ‘‘ Wilson mad” at the moment—re- 
christening its streets in honour of the great man— 
while no inconsiderable proportion of the Allied Press were 
in an equally besotted condition, which rendered them 
impenetrable to reason. The Super-President was allowed 
to dictate what peace terms he pleased and to saddle the 
Associated Powers with his League of Nations, only to find 
himself ignominiously and overwhelmingly repudiated by 
his own compatriots, who, directly they “sensed” the 
Covenant, turned and rent it. 


WE are not concerned for the moment with the rights and 
wrongs of the issues arising between Associated and Allied 

Powers when President Wilson and all his 
psosail works at the Paris Peace Conference were 

scorned by the United States Senate and 
subsequently annihilated at the polls. We are only con- 
cerned with the fact which settled once and for all the fate 
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of the League .of Nations across the Atlantic. Do the 
Dominion Governments, do the Dominion peoples realize 
this or have they been to some extent deceived by dis- 
ingenuous propagandists at home, whose amour propre 
prevents their acknowledging the full proportions of the 
fiasco of the League of Nations in the United States and 
inspires them to continue suggesting that American repu- 
diation of the League was a temporary obsession that may 
be ‘‘ reconsidered”? ? The White Paper contains traces of 
this illusion among Dominion statesmen, which if serious 
can only produce further crops of disappointment. Thus 
South Africa (the birthplace of ‘‘ the Kindergarten ”’ which 
developed into the Round Table), where General Smuts is 
still regarded as a prophet of Welt Politik, declines the 
Protocol as calculated “to make it more difficult for 
countries at present outside the League, notably America 
(our italics), to become members, and would consequently 
contribute very materially to making it impossible for the 
League to attain its real object,” etc. Then, again, Aus 


tralia remains “gravely concerned”? at the absence off 


‘certain of the foremost nations of the world” from the 
League and urges their “ progressive incorporation.” As it 
is inconceivable that serious statesmen anywhere should 
regard the accession of the Soviet Republic of Russia or 
their pan-German Allies in Berlin—who between them 
would dominate their smaller European neighbours—as a 
moral reinforcement of the League, this phrase presumably 


envisages the United States. Then, again, Canada’s aver-| 


sion to the Protocol is frankly governed by her position on 
the North American continent. The White Paper demon- 
strates afresh the urgency of seeing things as they really 


are and not as we might wish them to be. The League off 


Nations has long ceased to be “a live issue” among 


American politicians. It is as dead as mutton. Its enemies) 


are, more uncompromising and implacable than ever ; its 
quondam friends have abandoned what they regard as 4 
forlorn hope. The Republican Party—now in the ascen- 
dant—misses few opportunities of dancing on the League's 
grave. The Democrats dare not disinter the corpse that 
caused their débdcle. 
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ALTHOUGH advocates of the League of Nations affect to 
regard all sceptics as past praying for and write them off 
as Jingoes,” Reactionaries,” or “‘ Cranks,” 
et we cannot see that the elect are advancing 
one inch towards their goal of perfect and 
perpetual peace. Indeed, we incline to think they are farther 
from it than they seemed to be five or six years ago in the 
orgy of Illusions that accompanied President Wilson on his 
catastrophic visit to Paris. Indeed beyond lip service to 
“a noble ideal” there would appear to be little common 
ground among the orators of the League in Europe, and on 
the rare occasions any of them are able to put their horses 
together to this point of producing a plan, however 
inchoate, as already noticed, they are summarily repudiated 
by supporters of the League overseas. But even at the 
European end of the Covenant the faithful are at sixes and 
sevens—indeed they are only at one in consigning dis- 
believers to outer darkness. To the general public who have 
been encouraged to accept the League by the weight of 
authority of its advocates, including “‘ the leading public 
men of all parties” and “the heads of every religious 
denomination,” it is highly disconcerting to observe the 
inability of the “‘ great, wise and eminent ” to agree on any 
positive plan, while the zeal with which they dissect and 
destroy each other’s projects is hardly decent. The Viscount 
Cecil of Chelwood (the latter-day disguise of Lord Robert 
Cecil), who was put in the present Cabinet to represent the 
“League of Nations Vote,” continues to lament the fate of 
the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance—his own attempt 
to make the Covenant effective—which was unceremoniously 
rejected by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald who tore it to smithereens 
in a caustic despatch last year. But if we may descend to 
what we believe are golfing metaphors, Lord Cecil and the 
Conservative Covenanters “‘ squared the game ” by knocking 
out the Ramsay MacDonald-Parmoor “ Protocol’ with the 
enthusiastic support of all overseas Leaguers. It looks, 
however, as though Labour Leaguers and Liberal Leaguers 
might be “one up” over the new Security Pact to which 
Viscount Cecil has given his blessing and which is believed 
to be endorsed by Viscount Grey of Fallodon. 
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But our Viscounts had apparently reckoned without their 
host, as General Smuts, who was generally credited with 

being Lrod Robert Cecil’s coadjutor at the 
uwonok Paris Peace Conference in reducing Presi- 

dent Wilson’s ideas to paper, and who is 
frequently described as “ Joint Author” of the Covenant, 
has declared war by cable on the Security Pact, which 
General Smuts evidently resents as strongly as Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald resented Lord Robert’s Draft Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance, and as Lord Robert and Mr. Lloyd George 
(signatory of the Covenant) resented the Parmoor “ Protocol,” 
to which the Labour Party has formally committed itself, 
We hardly like to think of what would have been said 
of, e.g. the Duke of Northumberland, by our Highbrows, 
Mandarins, and Mugwumps had he spoken as disrespectfully 
of the Equator, or of any Peace Plan projected either by 
Lord Cecil or General Smuts, as General Smuts speaks of 
Lord Cecil’s Pact. 

As one who believes in the British Empire as the greatest human institution 
on earth, I cannot acquiesce in this departure with equanimity. The Pact may 
well become a turning-point, a fatal parting of the ways, in the Empire. Why 
not go forward to the uncertain future hand in hand with the young nations of 
the Empire rather than with the spectres of Europe ? 

That other enthusiastic partisan of the League of Nations, 
the Canadian Prime Minister, is said to share General 
Smuts’ sentiments on this issue and to be equally averse to 
any and every effort to give effect to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations which outside Parliamentary and Plat- 
form Speeches, three-decker leading articles, and episcopal 
and Archepiscopal Sermons and exhortations appears to 
be relapsing into a dead letter. So long as the League of 
Nations abstains from action on any serious matter likely to 
affect the peace of the world, it passes muster, but the 
moment it moves in any direction it fails. That its sub- 
consciousness appreciates this depressing fact is indicated 
by the tacit consent of both Council and Assembly to 
boycott all major international problems as beyond its 
ken, though they are well within the four corners of 
the Covenant. Thus, “ Mums the word” at Geneva con- 
cerning China, though all the Powers involved in Chinese 
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chaos—with the solitary exception of the United States— 
are members of the League of Nations. There is no little 
perturbation among simpletons who had taken the League 
seriously at this to them inexplicable dereliction of duty. 


EvERY month increases our regret at the abandonment of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which may hereafter be regarded 
as causa causans of another great world war. 
We have yet to meet in the flesh one individual 
who approves of that reversal of policy, and 
every day we meet Englishmen and Englishwomen who 
deplore a decision they are unable to understand, and of 
which so far no intelligible explanation has been vouchsafed. 
The subject was never discussed either in Parliament or in 
the Press, and anyone who is heard to suggest that any 
volume of public opinion clamoured for the perpetration of 
this blunder would rank among those “for whom truth 
has less than the usual attractions.” It was just one of 
those sheer stupidities that Responsible Statesmen commit 
without giving any thought to the consequences, and which 
other Resposible Statesmen. approve just because it is 
the kind of thing they might have done themselves. The 
number of men who can talk on the four Front Benches of 
our two Houses of Parliament is amazing, and some of 
them talk remarkably well, often above their ability. But 
those who are capable of sitting down and thinking out 
and thrashing out any serious international problem, or 
who have any disposition in that direction, are few and far 
between. Our Japanese Allies were equally puzzled and 
mortified at the action of the Coalition Government in dis- 
carding an Alliance against which there had never been 
any audible murmur in either Allied nation. They were 
as much at a loss for an explanation as we were, and could 
only suppose that it wasa sop tothe Washington politicians, 
who in the intervals of baiting Japan devote themselves to 
twisting the Lion’s tail. The Japanese had not grasped 
Downing Street’s weakness for giving something for nothing 
to any Power inclined to be disagreeable, and could only 
infer that there must be some quid pro gquo—an apprehension 
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that has caused them to view subsequent British policy 
in the Far East with suspicion. They should, however, 
by this time recognize that there is no more foundation for 
this fear than for the calumny that “ British public opinion 
demanded the abrogation of the Alliance.” It was the hole- 
and-corner handiwork of a handful of politicians of whom 
the British electorate took the earliest opportunity of 
expressing a decidedly unfavourable opinion. 


Tuat British Politicians are semi-conscious of their folly in 
abandoning the one steadying factor in the Far East is 
evident from the frequent official efforts to 

counteract the lamentable impression made 
n the Japanese nation by the untoward 

happenings at the Washington Conference, when to gratify 
a handful of American Jingoes and the usual Yellow Press- 
men our Coalitioners discarded the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
and compromised Anglo-Japanese relations at the worst 
possible moment. In the ensuing reaction the Japanese 
Government opened ‘‘ Commercial” negotiations with the 
Moscow Soviet, which eventuated in a Commercial Treaty— 
to which unpublished political clauses may or may not have 
been appended. Recent events in China have demonstrated 
anew the futility of any civilized Government attempting 
any “relations? whatsoever with the ‘‘ bloody baboonery ” 
which only gives pledges to abstain from hostile propaganda 
against other nations in order to break them. Circumstances 
are continuing to draw Great Britain and Japan—on whose 
relations there was never a serious cloud before the Washing- 
ton Conference—once more into political co-operation, and 
it is the duty of loyal Britons here and overseas to follow 
the lead of the King, the Prince of Wales, and more recently 
the Duke of York, in nullifying the mischief which political 
thoughtlessness wrought in our position on the Far East 
generally, and on our traditional friendship with Japan. 
That the sentiments of our Royal Family toward the 
Japanese—which are shared by the British people—are 
cordially reciprocated by the Imperial Family of Japan is 
evident from the great compliment paid this country by 
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the arrival on a long visit of that most welcome guest, 
Prince Yasuhito, who bears the territorial title of Chichibu. 
As brother of the Prince Regent our illustrious visitor— 
who is evidently to be called Prince Chichibu—occupies an 
analogous position to our own Duke of York. He has 
come to learn our ways and to get to know our people, 
partly owing to the regard entertained for England—and 
Scotland—in Japan, but chiefly, we may be sure, because 
the wonderful part played by the British Royal Family in 
our national life appeals to the powers that be in Tokio, 
who are anxious that their Duke of York shall emulate our 
Duke of York. 


In view of the sequel to the visits of the Rt. Hon. Montagu 
Norman, Governor of the Bank of England, to New York— 
especially his disastrous mid-winter trip across 
The Bank of the Atlantic about which much mystery was 
England in 
Berlin made and which landed us in the Gold 
Standard and made London a financial out- 
post of U.S.A.—no little perturbation was caused by the 
discovery last month that this distinguished tourist had 
found his way to Berlin. Nor was public anxiety allayed by 
the announcement that Mr. Norman’s travelling companion 
was the Governor of the same Federal Reserve Board of 
New York which has already exercised a fatal fascination 
for the personnel of the Bank of England. We can recall 
no British ‘“‘ mission” to Berlin, whether diplomatic, com- 
mercial or financial, that has not been detrimental to British 
interests. By common consent Mr. Norman is a high- 
minded and disinterested man whose intentions are irre- 
proachable, but good intentions are a totally inadequate 
equipment in dealing with foreign financiers, especially the 
Germans, whose patriotism takes the form of ‘‘ doing down ” 
everyone they deal with “ for the greater glory of the Father- 
land.” One reason Great Britain has come off so pitiably 
since the Armistice (apart from powerful vested German 
interests created in the City of London which makes pro- 
Germans for material reasons) is that the Bank of England 
and several of the big Joint Stock Banks have resumed the 
VOL. LXXXV. 53 
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Fool’s Paradise they contentedly and complacently inhabited 
until the 4th August, 1914, and from which it was at one time 
hoped the Great War had finally ejected them. Like Respon- 
sible Statesmen, they are now where they were eleven years 
ago, and areas fit to “ negotiate” with Berlin as our gullible 
Front Benchers. Mr. Norman’s latest ‘“ mission” conse- 
quently excites no less misgiving than Lord Haldane’s 
tragic trip to the German capital in 1912, which was equally 
enveloped in mystery at the time and subsequently con- 
firmed our worst suspicions. That more mischief is afoot 
is self-evident from the German Government’s anxiety to 
cover the Governor of the Bank of England and the Federal 
Reserve Board, whose visit is semi-officially stated in Berlin 
to possess “no political significance whatsoever,” but to 
be mainly concerned with ‘administrative or technical 
questions.” This is the recognized German formula for 
misleading the public on a matter of fact. 


WHEN we last went to press, French politics were in an 
interesting condition. The Cartel des Gauches (or Radical- 

Socialist Coalition that succeeded last year in 
— of @ defeating the more Conservative Bloc National 

and saddling France firstly with a Herriot 
Government and subsequently with the present Painlevé- 
Caillaux combination) bore a decidedly groggy appearance, 
and looked as though it might collapse at any moment. 
The Cartel des Gauches enjoyed the patronage of the London 
pro-German Press—both Ministerial and Opposition—because 
it had overcome M. Poincaré, the bugbear of Germany as 
of her foreign friends, for resisting the transference of the 
main burdens of the Great War from enemy to Allied 
shoulders and for flatly declining to dance to the piping 
of International Finance like most British Politicians and 
most British Pressmen from the Coalition onwards. M. 
Poincaré is so ‘“‘ stupid,” pigheaded,” and “reactionary ” 
that he could not and would not realize that Anglo-French 
policy should concentrate on “ getting Germany going” 
in a spirit of “forget and forgive,’ though Germans, to 
do them justice, make no pretence of practising either virtue. 
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M. Poincaré thus became the target of the London leader 
writer, and keen was the joy among our Leading Journals— 
which not infrequently give us a lead in the wrong direction— 
over his fall, and corresponding was their jubilation when 
M. Joseph Caillaux, the Symbol of Defeatism, was recalled 
and “rehabilitated”? by being installed at the Ministry of 
Finance by M. Painlevé. He is a man after the heart of 
the various coteries in Lombard Street, Fleet Street, and 
Whitehall that make a business of marketing British interests 
on German account. But in spite of the powerful patronage 
it enjoyed abroad, or perhaps on account of it, the Cartel 
des Gauches has broken down, and as might have been antici- 
pated, it collapsed on a patriotic issue, though the occasion of 
its disaster was the extension of a new “turnover” tax 
in the Budget to small businesses which is one of the methods 
of M. Caillaux—the financial wizard—for balancing the 
French Budget. It was, however, with Morocco in their 
minds that the Socialists and Radicals deserted the Govern- 
ment in this fateful division in the Chamber of Deputies 
when the Ayes were 295 and the Noes 228. Only 96 members 
of the Cartel supported the Government, which was saved 
by the votes of 199 Deputies drawn from the Bloc National. 
The hostile minority included nearly 200 members of the 
Cartel who had hitherto been the mainstay of the Painlevé— 
Caillaux-Briand combine. Fortunately for a much-harassed 
Prime Minister, the voting of the Budget after nine months’ 
discussion permits the Legislature to be prorogued for 
nearly three months, during which M. Painlevé will have 
time to look round. At the time of writing it looks as though 
he would in the future have to depend on the Bloc National 


Ir were idle to belittle the Morocco crisis confronting France 
at a singularly inopportune moment and a grave embarrass- 
ment to the French Government, though 
if all goes well at the front, as there is now 
good reason to hope, Abdel Krim’s aggression may prove to 
have been a blessing in disguise by shattering the Cartel 
des Gauches and emancipating the French Prime Minister 
from the thraldom of M. Leon Blum. In view of his numeri- 
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cally limited following in the Chamber of Deputies, this 
Socialist Politician appears to have taken rather much on 
himself of late years, and to have been too readily accorded 
an ascendancy in French politics for which there is small 
warrant. It is, we can only suppose, the old, old story of 
that feebleness which is the hall-mark of Moderates. Not 
even the Francophobe Press of Manchester dare accuse 
France of adventure,” “‘ imperialism,” or ‘‘ chauvinism ” 
in Morocco, where the able Resident General, the famous 
Marshal Lyautey, has done everything that is humanly 
possible to preserve peace. That he has failed, and that 
French Morocco is now under formidable attack which 
threatens Fez, is admittedly due to Spain’s protracted 
inability either to make peace with, or war upon, the Riffs, 
whose leader has become so swollen-headed under the 
influence of success as to cause him to contemptuously reject 
the handsome terms, including the virtual independence of 
the Riff Territory, that France and Spain are prepared to 
concede. This attitude, coupled with Abdel Krim’s sustained 
and not wholly unsuccessful attacks on scattered French 
posts over an extended front, and his ceaseless propaganda 
to detach loyal tribes within the French area, have necessarily 
compelled the reluctant home Government to take this 
Colonial war very seriously. The French Prime Minister’s 
flying visit to Morocco was followed, firstly, by the announce- 
ment that General Naulin would be sent out in military 
command, and later by the despatch of one of France’s 
greatest soldiers, Marshal Petain, with a “‘ free hand ”’ to do 
whatever he thinks right, though it is elaborately explained 
in Paris that his “ mission ” implies no reflection whatsoever 
on Marshal Lyautey, or diminution of the latter’s position. 
As, however, Marshal Lyautey is a béte noire of French 
Socialists—presumably because he is a great Frenchman 
—an alternative inference is possible and is drawn by many 
persons, all the more as the Marshal’s health inspires 
anxiety. 


INTELLIGENT Americans usually find it as easy to get hold 
of the wrong end of the European stick as intelligent 
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Europeans of the American stick. Representative Henry 

W. Watson of Pennsylvania—a Member of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 

Lag isle sentatives in Washington—must therefore be 
congratulated on his discovery —recorded 

in the Public Ledger of Philadelphia on July 8th—during 

his recent tour in Europe that 

the masses of the people of France are opposed to payment of the debt to 


the United States on the ground that American manufacturers made fortunes 
out of the war and because this country is so enormously wealthy. 


No one with the least knowledge of France would dream 
of questioning this asseveration, which, so far as it goes, 
expresses the truth. The French are a thrifty rather than 
an extravagant people—in which respect they differ from 
the British, who individually and collectively are spend- 
thrifts. The average Frenchman and the average French- 
woman—who though not a voter, and perhaps because she 
is not a voter is inordinately important—keenly and indig- 
nantly resent being “‘dunned” by the United States in 
respect of debts contracted in a common cause, necessitated 
by the unreadiness of the United States to take the field 
even after her long-delayed declaration of war, and out of 
which, moreover, American manufacturers made colossal 
profits. Had the parts been reversed, we feel sure the 
Americans would feel as the French now feel, and would 
regard the pressure of their creditors under such circum- 
stances as positively indecent. It is surprising that so 
experienced a politician as Mr. Henry W. Watson does 
not, cannot, and will not appreciate the French point of view. 
The Pennsylvania Congressman consoles himself and his 
constituents by declaring 

the men of. importance} in the financial affairs and statesmanship of the 
country (i.e. France), however, realize that for the sake of its international 


prestige France must pay. And these men are making their plans for a settle- 
ment, in the near future, which will be satisfactory to the American people. 


We shall, however, be surprised should any French Govern- 
ment be found as squeezable as the easy-going, good- 
natured, long-suffering British Government, of which 
foreigners—especially competitive or hostile foreigners— 
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need only ask in order to obtain. France is not dominated the 
by International Finance to the extent we are, and the De 


Banque de France, the Crédit Lyonnais, and kindred institu- be. 
tions should be less easily “‘nobbled” by the Federal Tr 


Reserve Board of New York than their opposite numbers W. 
in London. Frankly, we hope the French will teach the W. 
Americans a lesson they need. for 
Sh 

CONSTERNATION has been caused throughout Belgium by 
the disagreeable discovery that she is one of the European TH 
4 mae debtors the United States is now engaged in inc 
“dunning.”” We have made no attempt to 
conceal our opinion—which is by no means a 


peculiar to ourselves, because whatever may be said by 
Responsible Statesmen in Parliament or elsewhere, or by no 
leader writers on the London Press, the general public Lo 
thinks as we do—that there are few meaner episodes than the im: 
attitude of the Washington politicians towards the ‘ Associ- wh 
ated’? Nations who fought the battle of the United States cir 
against pan-Germanism while a Pacifist President sat on wh 
the fence, American newspapers slanged those at the plough, me 
and American manufacturers reaped a huge harvest at the of 

expense of the Allies, who did not always get good value for kn 
their money. It is now Belgium’s turn to “ get it in the tin 
neck,” and even London journals that applaud every move off 
on Shylock’s part against France or Italy are perturbed ser 
lest a creditor campaign against Belgium may have reactions tit] 
calculated to awaken the decent but dormant part of the ane 
United States to some conception of the figure their politicians | cor 
are cutting by their efforts to “spare” Germany and to to 

penalize every Power that fought against Kultur. Belgium the 
has been bluntly told by the United States Government | ha: 
that the time has come for funding operations, and the anc 
Belgian Government has actually appointed representatives tha 
to negotiate in Washington with the Debt Funding Commis- to 

sion. This development has provoked bewilderment, anger, obl 
and alarm in Brussels, and throughout the country, which has led 
not been allayed by the powerful speech in which M. Paul | of 

Hymans, the former Belgian Foreign Minister, explained ign 
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the special position occupied by Belgium as regards War 
Debts, which Belgian Governments had every reason to 
believe had been cancelled by Belgium’s Signature of the 
Treaty of Versailles. This was recognized by President 
Wilson, M. Clemenceau, and Mr. Lloyd George, but 
Washington Politicians now claim that by repudiating their 
former President they repudiated all his undertakings! 
Shade of Shylock! 


Tue British public and the British Empire are deeply 
indebted to Sir Michael O’Dwyer for his able, thankless, 
—! tenacious, and ultimately successful effort 

~~” to open our eyes to the folly of the so-called 
** Montagu-Chelmsford ” Reforms, for which 

no one nowadays has a good word to say, and for which 
Lord Birkenhead—one of the “ Responsible Statesmen” 
immediately concerned—can only offer a half-hearted apology 
while seeking to ascribe the fiasco of Diarchy to unforeseen 
circumstances. But they were only “ unforeseen” by those 
who were blinded by intellectual pride, conceit, and funda- 
mental ignorance of India, which became the corpus vile 
of an experiment foredoomed to failure from the outset, as 
knowledgeable men like Sir Michael O’ Dwyer foretold at the 
time. Coalition Ministers, however, preferred to listen to 
official optimists with an eye to the main chance, to time- 
serving journalists who exchange toadyism for tips and 
titles, and raised the usual hue-and-cry against anyone 
and everyone who dared question the Montagu-Chelmsford 
constitution. This egregious document is generally debited 
to the gigantic brain of Mr. Lionel Curtis—a member of 
the Round Table Consortium—who is likewise believed to 
have had a hand in the Coalition capitulation to Sinn Fein, 
and is at present alleged to occupy a highly paid post in 
that section of the Colonial Office which metes out injustice 
to Irish Loyalists. Sir Michael O’Dwyer was held up to 
obloquy as a “reactionary ”’ because his profound know- 
ledge of Indian conditions precluded his swelling the chorus 
of praise with which this project was hailed by every 
ignoramus, as well as by the weaker brethren in the Indian 
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Civil Service and on the Anglo-Indian Press, who will 
swallow anything countersigned by the powers-that-be. 
Latterly there has been a sauve qui peut among the Mug- 
wumps, who seek to evade personal responsibility for their 
countenance of Diarchy by imputing the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Constitution to the joint wisdom of the two Houses 
of Parliament which it had been impious of lesser mortals 
to question. 


TuaT cock won’t fight. Nor should it be allowed to enter 
the ring. It is effectively disposed of by Lord Sydenham 

—a former Governor of Bombay and an 
bier’ =. original, honest, and steadfast opponent of 

Diarchy—in a letter to The Times (July 17th), 
which places the various responsibilities in their proper 
pigeon-holes. It had been rashly stated in a previous letter 
to The Times by Sir Stanley Reed, formerly editor of the 
Times of India, that 


the Constitution (the Government of India Act) was not the creation of any 
band of doctrinaires, but of a strong Joint Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Every alternative was carefully examined, and it was finally adopted 
because it was the only means of inaugurating real responsibility. 


This was evidently to be the Mugwumps’ “ get-out,” and 
Lord Sydenham does well to recall the facts, which are 
within his knowledge, as he happens to have been a member 
of the very Joint Committee whom it is now sought to 
saddle with the Diarchy. He informed Sir Stanley Reed 
that no “ alternative’? was ever or could ever have been 
“ carefully examined” by that body. The Joint Committee 
was presented with a complete Bill as a Government 
measure, the réle of the Committee being a relatively 
humble one, as was clearly explained to the House of Lords 
on December 12, 1919, by its Chairman, Lord Selborne, 
who said : 


Although I was Chairman of this Committee, of course noble Lords all under- 
stand that neither I nor my noble friend Lord Midleton have any responsibility 
for this Bill or for the policy on which it is based. That responsibility resides 
exclusively in His Majesty’s Government. All we could do on the Joint Select 
Committee was to turn out the best Bill we could consistently with the Preamble 
of the Bill and according to the usual forms of Parliamentary procedure. 
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The Diarchy was, as Lord Sydenham explains, “ the 
corner-stone of the whole constitutional edifice,’ and no 
“ alternative ” could have been introduced without wrecking 
the Bill. As Parliamentary procedure is rarely intelligible 
to outsiders, we are not surprised that even so clever a 
man as Sir Stanley Reed should have misjudged the 
functions of a Joint Committee of Lords and Commons, 
but he will have to adduce more cogent reasons for his 
acquiescence in Diarchy, especially in the light of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer’s subsequent reminder in The Times (July 18th) 
of ‘an hour’s discussion I had with him (Sir Stanley Reed) 
—then editor of the Times of India and the most influential 
journalist in India—in the Punjab Club in the Christmas 
of 1918, when I endeavoured, unfortunately without success, 
to convince him that the authors of the scheme were 
building on sand, because there was no foundation in Indian 
soil for their rash experiment.” 


Ir is comparatively easy to carry out the letter of a Tes- 
tator’s Will. That it is more difficult to fulfil his purpose 

is shown anew by the evolution of the Rhodes 
acl as Trust, which is gradually drifting into the 

hands of those whose sympathies with the 
great South African’s aims may fairly be described as luke- 
warm. The death of Lord Milner, which was an irreparable 
loss to the Rhodes Trust as to every other constructive 
Imperial cause, has been followed by the resignation of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who doubtless apprehended that he 
would be a fish out of water among the Mandarins and 
Mugwumps who have now taken charge of it on behalf of 
the Round Table and the League of Nations. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Stanley Baldwin and Sir Douglas Hogg as 
Rhodes Trustees will deceive no one. It is too obvious 
“eyewash.” Prime Ministers and Attorneys-General have 
less than no time to attend to extraneous matters, and the 
Trust will be administered by Mr. Philip Kerr, presumably 
on Round Table principles, to which Cecil Rhodes might 
have conceivably applied his classic phrase “ unctuous 
rectitude.” Among early acts of the reconstituted Trust 
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we may expect an appeal to Parliament to reinstate the 
German contingent of Rhodes Scholars in that spirit of 
broadmindedness”” by which Highbrows exhibit their 
superiority to the rest of the world. During the war which 
disclosed the German as he actually is, it was realized that 
the Rhodes Scholarships at Oxford had been practically a 
grant-in-aid of the Great German General Staff, but in the 
peace all inconvenient facts are forgotten. 


WHILE discounting most of what the sensational Press has 
lately written concerning cancer, there would appear to be 
serious ground for hoping that a positive 
advance has been made in our actual know- 
ledge of this dread disease. The Lancet has published two 
highly technical and scientific papers respectively entitled 
“The Aitiology of Malignant New Growths,” by Dr. W. E. 
Gye, and “The Microscopical Examination of Filterable 
Viruses,” by Mr. J. E. Barnard, the two distinguished 
experts who have devoted themselves to the study of cancer 
at the Mill Hill laboratories of the Medical Research Council. 
As they should be, these papers are written by experts 
exclusively for experts, and it were idle for any layman to 
attempt to follow the argument, which a leading article in 
the Lancet endeavours to elucidate for the benefit of the 
unsophisticated. This article is significantly entitled ‘ To- 
wards the Solution of the Cancer Problem,” and the impor- 
tance of the accompanying contributions may be gathered 
from the editorial verdict that they “mark an event in 
the history of medicine,” as Dr. Gye’s observations ‘‘ may 
represent a solution of the central problem of cancer ”’—an 
opinion that would neither be lightly nor ignorantly 
expressed in such an organ. Is cancer caused by a germ 
or otherwise ? That is the first question. Dr. Gye believes 
that it is. In his own words, “ these researches have led 
me to look upon cancer—using the term in its widest sense— 
as a specific disease caused by a virus or group of viruses.” 
This virus had hitherto been invisible to the microscope 
or “‘ ultramicroscopic,” but, thanks to Mr. Barnard’s brilliant 
labours, it has been rendered visible. The virus is the 
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extrinsic factor, but Dr. Gye likewise claims to have dis- 
covered the intrinsic factor needed to make the extrinsic 
factor effective and malignant. This is how the present 
phase of the enigma is described by the Lancet: ‘‘ The 
virus alone does not produce a tumour when injected, and 
does not produce a visible lesion, but when injected with 
virus-free extracts of tumours produces a malignant new 
growth.” The virus is made malignant by the condition 
of the victim. ‘‘ Under natural conditions,” says Dr. Gye, 
“continued irritation of the tissues sets up a state under 
which infection can occur,” but ‘‘ the connection between 
the specific factor of a tumour and an irritant remains to 
be investigated.” Without being unduly sanguine—and 
we are in terms warned against “foolish optimism ” by the 
scientists immediately concerned—it is permissible to hope 
that mankind may be on the eve of learning something that 
will help it to combat one of its chief horrors, and possibly 
others. 


THE story of “ Wimbledon” in 1925 is soon told—our 
Lawn Tennis Championships were dominated by France, 
— » Whose brilliant quartette of young men 

ae (M. Borotra, M. Lacoste, M. Cochet, and 
M. Brugnon) were better than ever as the result of their last 
year’s American tour, and it must be reluctantly admitted 
that they made many of our leading players seem second- 
rate. M. Lacoste, as was anticipated by good judges at an 
early stage of the tournament, proved to be the pick of the 
French basket. His beautifully controlled, tactically sound, 
and imperturbable game enabled him to capture the Singles 
Championship with the loss of only three sets. The final, as 
last year, lay between the same two Frenchmen, but on this 
occasion M. Lacoste was the victor over his famous compatriot, 
M. Borotra, and no one who enjoys seeing Lawn Tennis 
played as it should be can for a moment grudge this young 
man, who never seems to “turn a hair” on any occasion, 
the honour of having his name inscribed among those of the 
giants of the past. Our single regret is that we shall never 
see him pitted against W. Renshaw, H. L. Doherty, or 
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J. Pim, whom the old brigade declare to be the equals of what 
is called the “‘ intensified”? modern game. The only Briton 
who was thought to have a serious chance of staying the 
French challenge this year was that fine Australian player, 
Mr. J. O. Anderson, who, however, was hardly at concert 
pitch owing to a recent attack of influenza,* which weakened 
his reserves, though at many moments he showed of what he 
was capable, and but for his snatching victory from defeat 
against M. Brugnon, the French would actually have monopo- 
lized the Semi-final Round of the Men’s Singles. The only 
Englishman who made any show against the French invaders 
was Mr. O. G. N. Turnbull, who played a great game against 
M. Borotra, possibly because he does not fritter himself 
away on the ceaseless round of second-rate and third-rate 
tournaments. MM. Lacosteand Borotra also won the Men’s 
Doubles Championship, but not without hard fighting in 
several hard matches, and two dashing young American 
players, viz. Messrs. Casey and Hennessy—who were a 
great addition to Wimbledon—completely extended the 
victors in the five-set final. 


It is no reflection on the male sex who displayed Champion- 
ship form of the highest class to say that the Ladies’ Singles 
at Wimbledon surpassed in popular interest 
that of the men. And for one reason, viz. 
that Mademoiselle Suzanne Lenglen returned to our courts 
after her enforced retirement last year in finer form than 
ever, and though we must avoid the exaggerations to which 
authorities on Lawn Tennis matters are prone, she probably 
played ‘owe fifteen” better than any woman had ever 
played. We judge by the fact that she was opposed to 
players of the calibre of Miss McKane (last year’s champion) 
and Miss Ryan (who came within sight of defeating Suzanne 
herself in 1924), both in excellent form against her, and yet 
unable to make any serious impression on the score, which 
consisted of love sets. Miss Ryan embarked on her task 
with great determination and corresponding skill, only to 


Suzanne 


* If Mr. Anderson would regularly, all the year round, gargle and “ snuffle” 
a solution of Glycerin of Thymol, we hazard the prediction that he would hence- 
forward escape the fiend. 
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find the French lady irresistible when she once “ got going,” 
though not a few enterprising experts had fancied Miss 
Ryan’s chances before the match. Miss McKane succeeded 
in scoring 27 points to Mademoiselle Lenglen’s 53 in the 
two sets, though the official score was two love sets, which 
would have been thought impossible for any woman to 
register against an “all Court player” of Miss McKane’s 
ability. She simply found Suzanne “uncanny” as an 
opponent this year, and that is the best description of her 
marvellous exhibition, match after match. But there was 
nothing to depress in the play of our English ladies—it is 
simply that Suzanne happens to be unique, or as the French 
say, hors concours. Thesemi-final of the Ladies’ Singles intro- 
duced a newcomer to the Centre Court in the person of Miss 
Joan Fry, aged nineteen, who, thanks to a lucky draw, an 
ideal temperament for playing and winning matches, great 
speed, and a fine forehand, ultimately found herself contesting 
the Championship with Suzanne before 15,000 people, ac- 
quitting herself admirably, though naturally she could make 
little headway against such an adversary. On her way to 
the final Miss Fry had somewhat easily disposed of Miss 
Peggy Saunders, one of our most promising players, because 
of her classic style, who only needs concentration and self- 
confidence to come to the front. Mademoiselle Lenglen’s 
championships embraced, besides the Singles, the Mixed 
Doubles (partnered by M. Borotra) and the Ladies’ Doubles 
(with'Miss Ryan). 


THE eclipse of English lawn tennis at Wimbledon was con- 
firmed by the success of these brilliant young Frenchmen 
: in the semi-final of the European zone of the 
Tolloge Lee q Davis Cup at Eastbourne, though Mr. O. G. N. 
Turnbull again distinguished himself by giving 

M. Lacoste almost as good a run for his money as he had 
given M. Borotra in the Championship, and Mr. Godfree 
played well in the Doubles. However, we did not win a 
single match, and only scored two sets. It is easy to criticize 
the selection of the team, but the critics would and could 
have done no better in the dearth of players capable of 
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beating the Frenchmen who afterwards defeated Holland, 
and will rightly represent Europe in the decisive match 
in the United States, whence it is generally expected that 
France or Australia will emerge as the challengers. Our 
disasters had one stimulating sequel. Mr. Cyril Tolley, the 
famous Amateur Golfer, was so impressed and depressed 
by the back seat now occupied by English lawn-tennis players 
in International competition that he announced his renun- 
ciation of golf for two years in order to develop his lawn 
tennis, which is said to be full of promise. Mr. Tolley is 
to be warmly congratulated on his spirited action, which 
we hope may be followed by other young and athletic golfers 
who have allowed themselves to become entangled by their 
parents and grandparents in a middle-aged and elderly 
game which is wholly admirable for everybody who can’t 
run, or for whom running is bad, but is utterly unworthy of 
males of the younger generation who are sound in wind 
and limb, strong, able-bodied, and manly. Wedon’t pretend 
that lawn tennis is the best of all games for character building, 
and we should deplore its supersession of cricket and football 
in school life. But it is visibly superior for the healthy young 
to any mere walking game that is punctuated by perpetual 
putting. It was also rumoured that the Wethered family 
had got “‘ fed-up ” with golf. Unless they have ruined their 
footwork by ‘‘ the stance ” on which golfing scribes copiously 
discourse, such geniuses could probably play any ball 
game they tackled. 


One of the drawbacks of being an editor of such a review 
as this is that so much time is consumed in reading 

manuscripts and newspapers that little is 
mie left for books. Among recent publications 
we mean to read in any available leisure, and of which we 
have seen and heard enough to recommend them to those 
of our readers upon whom the flood of frivolity palls, are, 
inter alia, the following: Sheltered Markets, a Study of the 
Value of Empire Trade, by F. T. McDougall (John Murray, 
London, 5s. net), emphasizing the value of Imperial Markets 
to Great Britain and driving home the object-lesson of 
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“Wembley.” As a companion volume there is The Kan- 
garoo Keeps on Talking, by L. St. Clare Grondona (published 
by the Victoria Publishing House, Australia House, Strand, 
at the uncommercial price of three shillings), with an 
introductory word by the British Prime Minister com- 
mending this volume to all who contemplate making their 
lives in Australia, which should be calling many more 
people from the old world than it is actually doing. The 
author is an enthusiast who is admirably serving his cause, 
Then for all serious political students of the past are two 
standard works on Statesmen, which should be “read, 
marked, learned and inwardly digested’ by every Cabinet 
Minister, ex-Minister and future Minister—not that we 
entertain extravagant hopes of this “ holiday task” being 
undertaken by all of them. They are The Foreign Policy 
of Castlereagh, by Professor C. K. Webster, and The Foreign 
Policy of Canning, by Harold Temperley—the latter taking 
up the story where the former left off. Both are published 
by Messrs. G. Bell & Sons at the price of 25s., which proves 
that publishers still exist who are prepared to produce 
first-class books of permanent value in this age of sensa- 
tionalism and trash. One book that appears to have 
escaped many reviewers, though Mr. Charles Wibley stands 
sponsor for it, is Letters of the King of Hanover to Viscount 
Strangford, G.C.B., now in the possession of his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Frank Russell (published by Williams & 
Norgate, price 10s. 6d. net). These letters make delightful 
and refreshing reading, though their political comments 
are “not in the note” of a latter-day leading article or an 
essay in the Round Table, being frankly ‘‘ Tory.” Another 
book likely to interest our readers who are familiar with 
the courageous and racy penmanship of the author is Mr. 
Hugh E. M. Stutfield’s Mysticism and Catholicism (T. Fisher 
Unwin, London, 12s. 6d. net), which will help to deepen 
the surprise at the amazing operations of the so-called “* Anglo- 
Catholics”? who seek to replace the Church of England 
under the heel of the Vatican. Then we have the Memories 
of Forty-eight Years’ Service, by that fine soldier, Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien (“S. D.’”’), to whom injustice was done at 
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an early stage of the Great War after he had literally saved 
the British Expeditionary Force by his initiative, moral 
courage, grit, dour and determined fighting. Sir Horace is 
now completely vindicated. (His book is published by 
John Murray, price 25s. net.) Another volume of special 
interest to soldiers, quoted in a previous number of the 
National Review, is The Truth About Kitchener, by V. W. 
Germains (‘‘ A Rifleman ’’) (The Bodley Head, 8s. 6d. net), 
which is not always fair to other soldiers, and naturally 
irritating to several politicians who acquired more glamour 
than they deserved. Finally, we must mention a literary 
tour de force by a very young lady, Miss Eileen Hewitt, who 
has hazarded ‘‘a novel in verse,” and, what is yet more 
remarkable, has produced a brilliant satirical study of con- 
temporary life and manners. It is suggestively entitled 
Donna Juana, and is published by Messrs. Routledge at 
5s. net. We quote a typical stanza, by which the reader may 
judge the quality of Miss Hewitt’s art : 
Here is Juana knocking at the door 
Of the world’s capital—the rush and roar 
Are round her and a part of her, and she 
A part of them, a bubble on the sea 
Borne in the great convulsions everywhere. . . 
Yet, Reader, be not anxious; I declare 
That country-produce is not always “green” 


And all flowers do not ‘‘blush” that are ‘‘unseen??— 
I have known grizzled cynics at nineteen. 


Tur Epstein PLAQUE 


Tue object of our reproduction of the Epstein plaque at the 
Hudson Memorial is to enable readers who have not seen 
the original to form some opinion of it. 
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HOW AMERICA PAYS HER DEBTS 


SENATOR Bora was recently allowed to contribute to an 
English newspaper * a couple of articles in which he 
exhorted all European countries to pay all their foreign 
debts promptly and in full, in imitation of the noble example 
of the United States. Did he issue that appeal in ignorance 
of his country’s financial history, or merely in the belief 
that other people were ignorant of it? That is his secret ; 
but it is, at any rate, quite certain that America did not 
establish the precedent which the Senator invites Europe 
to follow. 

America has not, in the past, as Senator Borah implies, 
been exceptionally scrupulous in her financial dealings with 
foreigners. She has, on the contrary, been exceptionally 
unscrupulous—more unscrupulous even than the Republic 
of Honduras. Those Americans who do know their history 
and value their national honour are perfectly well aware of 
the fact, and have, indeed, drawn such pointed attention 
to it that one does not need to go to any but American 
sources of information in order to distinguish these three 
very interesting categories of American foreign obligations : 


1. Debts which have been repudiated. 

2. Debts which benevolent creditors have remitted. 

3. Debts in connection with which America has forced 
a compromise by wearing out the creditors’ 
patience. 


The history of the subject begins at the time of the 
War of Independence. 

That war was financed from Europe—mainly from 
France, but to some extent also from Spain and Holland, 
France, at a certain stage of the proceedings, guaranteeing 
the repayment of the Dutch advances. The first operations 
of the kind were camouflaged, for political reasons, as 
commercial transactions. The French Government refused 
open aid to the colonists because it was not yet ready for 
open war with England, but put forward Beaumarchais as 
its secret agent in the matter. What is currently called the 
Beaumarchais Loan was contracted at that time and in 
those circumstances. Subsequently, after France had joined 

* The Observer. 
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the war, the French Government arranged further and 
larger advances without his intervention. 

The relatively small Spanish loan, which was duly 
repaid, does not concern us. The total amount of the 
loans made or guaranteed by France was thirty-four million 
francs. They included, not only War loans, but also what 
we should nowadays call a Reconstruction Loan, granted, 
after the Peace Treaty had been signed, in 1783. But, as 
we read in Miss Elizabeth S. Kite’s carefully written work, 
Beaumarchais and the War of American Independence 
(Gorham Press, Boston, U.S.A., 1918): 


The King announced as a gift, the three millions conveyed to the colonists 
before her Treaty of Alliance in 1778, and six millions given in 1781. It was 
therefore nine millions which the King of France relinquished without expecting 
any return, and this in addition to the enormous expenditure made in sending 
the fleets and armies of France to America. 


A gift, of course, is a gift. No legal claim can be based, 
at any future time, on the fact that it was offered and 
accepted. What one can legitimately base upon it, however, 
is a comparison of the generosity of the two countries and an 
appeal to equity ; and there are, therefore, two calculations 
to which it would now be pertinent and proper for the 
French Government to draw the attention not only of 
Senator Borah, but also of President Coolidge : 

1. If the American Government should hold that its 
honour required it to meet the French Government in the 
spirit which the French Government displayed in the face 
of American financial difficulties in 1783, it would have to 
remit nine-thirty-fourths of the French obligations. 

2. If the American Government felt moved, in view of 
the altered conditions, to treat the gift of 1783 as a loan, 


left to accumulate at 5 per cent. compound interest, and} 
now due for repayment, it would find that the sum now] 


owed to France had swollen to rather more than nine 
milliards of gold francs. ; 

So much for the advantage which the United States 
have derived from the remission of debts. The Beaumar- 
chais Loan falls under the heading of loans which the 
creditors have been driven to compromise; and as Senator 
Borah has committed himself, in a letter printed in the 
Observer, to the statements that Beaumarchais was ‘“ over: 
paid,” that the settlement with him was ‘“ prompt,” and 
that any delay which did occur was due to his own 
dilatoriness in presenting his accounts, it is worth while 
to review the circumstances of the case and see what other 
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Americans of no less eminence than Senator Borah have 
said about it. 

Beaumarchais, it must be remembered, did more than 
any other Frenchman to bring France into the war on the 
side of America. He worked to that end as indefatigably 
as ex-President Roosevelt worked to bring America into the 
European War on the side of the Allies. For the greater 
part of a year, while acting as Vergennes’ secret agent in 
London, he was writing memorandum after memorandum, 
urging the French Foreign Minister to come to the help of 
the insurgent colonists. Repeatedly rebuffed, he never 
failed to return to the charge. 

At last he got his way. Money was advanced to him 
by the French Government for the purpose of founding a 
commercial house of which the purpose was to “ provision 
the Americans with arms and munitions and objects of 
equipment or whatever is necessary to support the war.” 
Silas Deane, who had come from America to seek help of 
the kind, was placed in communication with him. It was 
arranged that he should be paid, not only in cash, but also 
in tobacco and other merchandise; but the fact that 
payment was to be made, and that Beaumarchais was the 
person entitled to receive the payment, is clear from a letter 
addressed to him by Silas Deane on July 20, 1776: 


In regard (Deane writes) to the credit which we demand and which I hope 
to obtain from you, I hope that a long one will not be necessary. A year is 
the most that my compatriots are in the habit of asking . . . I do not doubt 
but considerable returns in nature will be made within six months, and the 
whole be paid for within the year. . . . I hope that whatever comes you will 
soon receive sufficient returns to be enabled to wait for the rest. In case that 
any sum whatever remains due after the expiration of the accepted credit, it 
is, of course, understood that the usual interest will be paid you for the sum. 


Clearly there was no question of a specific advance on 


definite terms. A bill had to be sent in for goods delivered 


and services rendered. Payments received on account, 
whether in cash or in kind, had to be set out against it. 
Various subterfuges had to be employed in order that the 
cargoes might not be seized by British warships; and it 
also sometimes happened that payments intended for 
Beaumarchais were intercepted by American agents in 
France and used for other purposes ; while Congress did not 
always ratify the agreements which its agents entered into. 

All that inevitably opened the door to quibbling and 
haggling ; and Congress at once proceeded to haggle and 
quibble. Silas Deane vainly commended “‘ the indefatigable 
and spirited exertions of Monsieur de Beaumarchais, to 
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whom the United States are in every account greatly 
indebted, more so than to any other person on this side 
the water.”’ They decided to deal with their benefactor in 
the spirit which the Honourable John Bigelow excused by 
writing that “‘ any crisis which puts in peril all that society 
undertakes to secure to us by its laws, uncovers our hearts 
to the world, strips our native selfishness of all its disguises, 
and makes us appear to each other pretty nearly as bad 
as we must always appear to the angels.” 

It is likely enough that Beaumarchais was unbusinesslike., 
The data are lacking—and probably were lacking from the 
first—for such an audit of the accounts as a modern chartered 
accountant would consider satisfactory. But when Senator 
Borah tells us, not only that Beaumarchais was “ overpaid,” 
but also that the delay in settling with him was due to the 
withholding of proper accounts, one has no difficulty in 
citing admitted facts which make the contention ridiculous, 

In the first place the Senator includes among the pay- 
ments made to Beaumarchais, sums which he received, not 
from the United States Government, but from the French and 
Spanish Governments, and which Congress had no right what- 
ever to bring into the account. In the second place, nearly 
all the payments mentioned by Senator Borah were made 
before the date at which Beaumarchais and the American 
representative sent to Europe to settle the amount still due 
to him came to an agreement as to the amount still owing. 

His claim for 3,600,000 francs was agreed to by Silas 
Deane in 1781. Congress paid no attention to that demand 
for two years, and then sent over Consul-General Barclay 
to go into the matter afresh. 


Beaumarchais (writes Miss Kite) refused to submit to this treatment, but 
Mr. Barclay told him Congress would pay nothing until there had been a new 
inspection of the accounts. After a year Beaumarchais was forced to submit. 
In revising the statement made by Deane, Mr. Barclay admitted all the 
claims, but gratified Congress by lessening commissions, expenses, etc. Still 
Congress refused to pay the new and reduced accounts. Soon after this, an 
incident arose which decided Congress to postpone payment indefinitely. 


That incident was the discovery that Beaumarchais had 
received, as has already been explained, one million francs 
from the French Secret Service Funds, to finance his 
arrangements for supplying the United States with arms, 
munitions, and equipment. Congress contended—Senator 
Borah still contends—that that one million francs was a gift, 
not to Beaumarchais, but to the colonists, and ought there- 
fore to have figured in the account as a payment made to 
him on behalf of the United States. , 
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One would have expected that, in a simple matter of 
that kind, Congress, if it thought it compatible with its 
dignity to pursue the claim at all, would have addressed a 
question to the French Government and accepted its answer. 
Congress did nothing of the kind. In 1793, after ignoring 
the settlement with Barclay for eight years, it called in 
Alexander Hamilton to examine the account for the third 
time; and that statesman, according to Miss Kite, ‘‘ estab- 
lished the sum owing to Beaumarchais as 2,280,000 francs, 
but at the same time proposed to suspend payment until 
the question of the lost million was settled.” 

Congress acted on that suggestion; and that in spite of 
the fact that Beaumarchais had in his pocket a letter in 
which John Jay, President of Congress, writing in 1779, 
had apologized to him for the “‘ disappointments”? which 
he had “suffered in the support of these States,” had 
thanked him for the “* generous sentiments and the breadth 
of view which alone could dictate a conduct such as yours,” 
and had promised that Congress would take “‘ the promptest 
measures to acquit itself of the debt which it has contracted 
towards you.” 

Naturally Beaumarchais protested. His protests were 
alternately ironical and pathetic. In 1785 he wrote to the 
President of Congress: ‘“‘ A people become sovereign and 
powerful may be permitted, perhaps, to consider gratitude 
as a virtue of individuals which is beneath politics; but 
nothing can dispense a State from being just, and especially 
from paying its debts.”” He offered to refer the dispute to 
arbitration, and begged the “ honourable Congress,” if it 
could not see its way to agree to that, to “‘ write me candidly 
that the sovereign States of America, forgetting my past 
services, refuse me all justice.” 

In 1794, when he was poor and an exile, he penned his 
memorable Address to the American People. ‘“ Though I 
have served you,” he began, ‘‘ with an indefatigable zeal, 
I have in my life received only bitterness for recompense, 
and I die your creditor.”” There remained nothing for him 
to do, he continued, except to “‘ supplicate Heaven to give 
me the strength to take the voyage to America.” He 
concluded : 


Arrived in your midst, mind and body weakened, unable to maintain my 
rights, should I there be forced, my proofs in my hand, to have myself carried 
to the doors of your National Assembly, and, holding aloft the cap of liberty, 
with which I helped, as much as anyone to adorn your heads, to cry out, 
“Give an alms to your friend, whose accumulated services have only had this 
recompense, date obolum Belisario ?”” 
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Even that appeal failed to move official America. 
Congress continued to treat Beaumarchais as a cheat pre- 
ferring a fraudulent claim. After his death it treated his 
heirs as the inheritors of a fraudulent claim; and that in 
spite of the fact that three successive French Governments 
—those of the Empire, the Restoration, and Louis-Philippe 
—testified that it was not fraudulent, and that the one 
million francs advanced by the French Government to 
Beaumarchais was not money for which he owed any account 
whatever to the Government of the United States. 

The best American opinion was always in favour of the 
recognition of the claim. John Jay emphatically urged its 
recognition, and so did Thomas Jefferson. Two Attorneys- 
General of the United States gave it as their legal opinion 
that the demand that Beaumarchais should account for the 
lost million “‘ was not legally sustainable on behalf of the 
United States.” A memorandum citing and supporting 
their opinions was addressed to Congress by James Maddison, 
C. A. Rodney, and William Pinkney, in 1817. The ethical 
aspects of the question were eloquently put by Senator 
Tucker of Virginia, in a Debate in Congress in 1824: 

It seems to me that we cannot, consistently with our honour or self-respect, 
pay off an undisputed debt with a doubtful or disputed gift. As an individual, 
I could never seek to give the bounty of a benefactor a direction which he 


objected to, for the purpose of making a discount from the acknowledged debt 
of a third person. 


Still Congress was obdurate. It was not until 1835 
—exactly fifty years after Beaumarchais and the accredited 
agent of the United States had agreed figures—that, once 
more to quote Miss Kite, ‘‘ under pressure of necessity, the 
United States, having a claim against France which it 
wished to bring forward, offered the heirs of Beaumarchais 
the choice of taking 800,000 francs and considering the affair 
closed or nothing.” 

Such is the true and inglorious story of the Beaumarchais 
loan. Presumably the editor of the Observer knew nothing 
whatever about it when he printed, underneath Senator 
Borah’s shamelessly inaccurate version of it, the cold 
intimation: ‘‘ We cannot continue this correspondence.” 
He will perceive, if he reads this article, that there was very 
good reason for continuing it, and that the only redeeming 
feature of the story lies in the chivalrous remonstrances 
of such Americans as those whose utterances have been 
quoted against the meanness, masquerading as smartness, 
of this treatment of the man to whom America practically 
owed her existence as an independent State. 
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It is a story which throws a flood of light upon American 
methods of paying debts; but there is worse to follow. 
We have seen America gratefully accepting the extinction 
of nine-thirty-fourths of a loan made to her as a free gift 
from a European Ally, though we have not yet seen 
America offering to extinguish any corresponding proportion 
of debts due to her from any of those by whose side she fought 
in 1917 and 1918. We have seen America attempting to 
reduce a debt by putting forward a counterclaim which, 
in the view of her own attorneys-general, was “ not legally 
sustainable,” and keeping her creditors waiting until, after 
the iapse of fifty years, despair drove them to accept about 
25 per cent. of what was due to them “in full settlement.” 
We have now to see America actually repudiating debts— 
not merely professing inability to pay them, like the 
Republic of Honduras, but actually setting them aside by 
formal legislative enactment. 

The Federal Government of the United States, it is true, 
has never repudiated any loan; but nine separate States 
of the Union have repudiated several loans; and as the 
authorities at Washington, when representations were made 
to them on the subject, gravely replied that ‘‘ the Federal 
Government had not even a record of the financial affairs 
of the Southern States during the Civil War,” the disin- 
genuousness of this shuffle must be exposed. 

The debts in connection with which these representations 
were made were not the war debts of the Confederate States. 
The people who financed the rebellion have no grievance 
and do not pretend to have any. They gambled and they 
lost. The debts with which we are here concerned were 
contracted either before the Civil War began or after it 
was over; and they may be divided into two blocks, 
thus summarized in a recent issue of Barron’s National 
Financial Weekly, issued in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia : 


1. Large State borrowings between 1830 and 1838 to assist State banks 
and canal construction resulted in defaults by eight States. 

2. Following the Civil War, large State borrowings to aid railroads and 
by carpet-bag Governments in the South resulted in defaults by 
eleven States. 


The defaults were not, in all cases, permanent. There 
are States which have found their way back to the paths 
of honesty, and States which have compounded with their 
creditors. The transactions have been so numerous and 
so complicated that it is quite impossible to produce an 
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unchallengeable estimate of the precise amount outstanding 


at any given moment, or to say how much of the “ dis- 
honoured paper,” as the North American Review styled it 
(August 1884, in an article entitled ‘“‘ Are we a Nation of 
Rascals ?”’), was sold, or is now held, in Europe. But it is 
large. If the unpaid interest, often as high as 6, 7, or even 
8 per cent., is allowed for it, it is very large indeed. The 
American Review published as “substantially correct” 
in the article quoted an estimate of 309,074,000 dollars, 
Our own Council of Foreign Bondholders published, in 
1907, a list of no less than twenty-nine unsettled loans, in 
respect of some of which no payment has been made for 
more than eighty years. 

In some of them, it may be, Europe is not greatly 
interested. The defaulters have always been quite as ready 
to defraud their countrymen as to spoil the foreigner. 
M. William L. Raymond, however, writes in Barron’s that 
“the States did a large part of their borrowing in London.” 
Certain of the loans were actually issued in London by the 
House of Baring; and the illustrious Daniel Webster 
addressed to Messrs. Baring, in 1839, a remarkable letter, 
written in reply to an inquiry concerning the measure of 
security which the purchasers of American State bonds 
would have for their investment. 


The States (Daniel Webster wrote) cannot rid themselves of their obliga- 
tions otherwise than by the honest payment of their debts. . . . They cannot 
get round the duty nor evade its force. Any failure to fulfil its obligations 
would be an open violation of public faith, to be followed by the penalty of 
dishonour and disgrace. . . . If it were possible that any one of the States 
should, at any time, so entirely lose its self-respect, and forget its duty as to 
violate the faith solemnly pledged for its pecuniary engagements, I believe 
there is no country upon earth—not even that of the injured creditor—in which 
such a proceeding would meet with less countenance or indulgence than it 
would receive from the great mass of the American people. 


The process of defaulting began about a year after the 
publication of that letter. Formal repudiations followed at 
intervals, the States which have repudiated obligations being 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and West Virginia. Tem- 
porary default may have been necessitated by temporary 
embarrassments, from which all the States concerned have 
long since recovered. Repudiation obviously calls for 
excuses of quite another order ; and it is, therefore, important 
to examine the excuses which have been put forward. 

One State has actually declined to repay its loans on 
the ground that the money which it had borrowed was 
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stolen by its own Treasurer. Another State’s excuse was 
lately set forth by Lord Tweedmouth in a letter addressed 
to the leading papers of the United States, most of which 
declined to publish it. His family, he stated, had held, for 
nearly ninety years, 100,000 dollars of Mississippi State 
bonds, which had been in default since 1841, and ‘‘ the only 
reason I have ever heard offered for their repudiation is 
that the investments in which the State placed the money 
she borrowed did not prove remunerative.”’ It was used, 
in fact, to found a State bank which went into liquidation. 
The third excuse is that a certain proportion of the loans 
was issued by the so-called “‘ carpet-baggers ’—that is to 
say, by the military administrations temporarily imposed on 
some of the Southern States, after the War of Secession— 
and that the actual citizens of those States neither assented 
to the assumption of the liability nor derived any benefit 
from the money borrowed. The answer to that is quite 
simple. It is given in an article by John F. Hume in the 
North American Review, entitled ‘‘ Responsibility for State 
Roguery,”’ * which thus discusses this portion of the debt : 


It was a fungus that grew under the shelter of the national authority. 
Most certainly the people of the States did not authorize it; and it is perhaps 
not altogether unnatural that they should object to taking care of it. 
Doubtless the States are legally bound for the payment of bonds that their 
organizations were used to create, and equitably bound, as they received most 
of the benefits ; but does that exempt the general Government from respon- 
sibility ? its share of the business ? On which the greater obligation rests may 
be a nice question; but it is very plain that the bond purchaser, who paid 
out his money in good faith, ought not to lose his investment because he has 
a valid claim on two parties instead of one. If one will not take care of him, 
the other should not for that reason be excused from doing so. 


Assuredly it should not; but the Federal Government 
of the United States has nevertheless repeatedly excused 
itself and disavowed its plain responsibilties. To quote the 
North American Review } again : 


Our General Government has been a party—almost a particeps criminis— 
to repudiation in several of the States. The President of the United States 
has freely given the countenance of his high office in behalf of the repudiation 
movement in Virginia; many Senators and Congressmen, representing non- 
defaulting States, have pursued a similar course. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has tipped the scales of justice in the same direction. As a 
sequence to the success of the repudiation movement in Virginia, and the 
outside support it has received, there has been a violation of a solemn agreement 
entered into between the State of Tennessee and its creditors, and all efforts 
of other defaulting States to arrange with their creditors, largely for the same 
reason, have ceased. 


* December 1884. + Ibid. 
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The American Federal Government, that is to say, has 
not only persistently refused to follow the precedent which 
it set when it assumed responsibility for the State debts 
after the War of Independence, it has deprived the 
creditors of the States of their legal remedy by means of 
the eleventh amendment to the Constitution which precludes 
them from taking actions in the American Courts against 
their debtors. It has refrained from upholding the pro- 
visions of Article I of the Constitution which expressly for- 
bids any State of the Union to impair the obligation of 
contracts. And it has further, as a matter of course, thrown 
the egis of its protection over the defaulters, and so made 
it impossible for the Governments of their creditors to compel 
payment by methods which America herself has not hesitated 
to adopt when foreigners owed money to her own nationals. 


There have (our North American Review contributor writes) been plenty 
of recent practical illustrations of the doctrine; the United States have fur- 
nished some of them, particularly in enforcing demands of their citizens against 
Central and South American Republics. The Alabama business was an exem- 
plification of the principle referred to. Only a short time ago we almost got 
into serious trouble with another Government over a shadowy guano claim in 
which one of our citizens was supposed to have an interest. 


He then proceeds to point his moral in this incisive 
language : 


Our States have issued their bonds and sold them to citizens of other 
countries. Why have they not been made to pay them? Everybody knows 
it is because the General Government gives them its protection. But for 
that shelter the State of Mississippi, which sold most of its bonds in England, 
would long ago have been under a British protectorate, in the interest of bond 
creditors, as Egypt is to-day. American States are the only sovereign or semi- 
sovereign powers in all the wide world which treat their creditors as if they 
had no rights that debtors are bound to respect. They are the only powers 
of the sort in all the wide world that dare to do so. ... They cannot be 
reached by the international law because the general Government stands 
between them and their creditors’ Governments. Secure behind the nation’s 
authority, they sit back and laugh to scorn the men whose money they have 
received, and who hold their sealed and solemn instruments. 


That is the case. The recital of it is not to be regarded 
as the indictment of a nation. The strongest passages in 
this article have been taken, not from the Reports of our 
Council of Foreign Bondholders, which is doing such 
excellent work in keeping the claims alive, but from the 
indignant protests of Americans who are ashamed of their 
country’s financial record and passionately anxious to see 
justice done. American idealism is a real thing, though 
seldom, unhappily, a controlling force in politics. American 
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idealists are real people, though Americans of the type of 
Senator Borah appear to be more numerous and influential. 

Nor is the retelling of the story to be pooh-poohed as 
a raking up of “ ancient history.” Mr. William T. Raymond 
anticipates that plea and disposes of it. ‘‘ This may be 
‘ancient history,’ ”’ he writes, “‘ but, as long as the loans 
remain in default, it is also current history.’ And he 
further writes, in his work on ‘‘ State and Municipal Bonds ”’ : 
*“ Altogether this subject is a matter of chagrin to many 
Americans. This is not saying, however, that it is too late 
even now to do the honourable thing, or at least to do 
whatever it is possible to do.” 

It is possible to do a good deal; and a time at which 
there is talk of a Washington Conference on Inter-Allied 
debts is distinctly an appropriate time for the investigation 
of the possibilities. The facts which the investigators should 
keep before them are these : 

1. America owes her independence to the financial 
support of the continent of Europe; and she has not been 
too proud to allow more than a quarter of the loans then 
made to her to be wiped off the slate as gifts. 

2. America owes a portion of her commercial and 
industrial prosperity to capital borrowed in London on the 
pledged word of State Governments; and though America 
is now indisputably the richest country in the world, she 
absolutely refuses either to refund the money received, or 
to pay interest on it. 

3. Some of the money, though nominally borrowed by 
the States, was really borrowed, on their behalf, but without 
their consent, by nominees of the Central Government, 
during a period of military dictatorship. 

4, Though the precise amount of financial help for which 
America is beholden to Europe cannot, at this date, be fixed, 
there is reason to believe that, if proper allowance were 
made for its accumulation at compound interest, it would 
constitute a very solid counter-claim against Europe’s 
present debt to America. 

That counter-claim, of course, is not legal, but only 
moral. It is open to America to ignore it—to plead that 
Daniel Webster exceeded his authority in representing to 
Messrs. Baring that Americans were honest, and was talking 
ridiculous nonsense when he declared that “‘ the citizens of 
the United States, like all honest men, regard debts, whether 
public or private, and whether existing at home or abroad, 
to be of moral as well as of legal obligation.” 

But if America does take that line, then she may, at 
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least, be invited to take it openly—to “ go back ”’ on Daniel 
Webster’s testimonial to her integrity as publicly as the 
State of Mississippi has gone back on its financial obligations 
—and not try to shuffle out of the recognition of one group 
of debts by putting forward the disingenuous plea that she 
“has not even a record” of another and quite distinct 
group of debts which nobody is asking her to recognize. 

She stands now, as she has stood before, at the judgment 
bar of history. The matter at issue, as one of her own 
citizens * has warned her, “involves the honour of the 
whole people.”” The text of whose warning may well con- 
clude this paper : 

If a number of our States will pursue towards their creditors, whose fair 
dealing is undisputed, a course more shameless than that of Turkey and Egypt, 
and the General Government is so powerless that through its courts and other 
agencies it can do nothing to bring them to justice, or so indifferent that, with 
an overflowing treasury and ample power, it makes no effort to remedy this 
wrong . . . then the inevitable and just verdict of the civilized world will be 
that we are a nation of rascals. 


That warning was uttered more than forty years ago. 
America has had plenty of time to think it over. The 
civilized world is waiting to see whether she will act upon it. 


FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


* John F. Hume in the North American Review, August 1884. 
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FINANCE AS A FACTOR IN PROMOTING 
WAR 


WHILST scores of peace societies and thousands of pro- 
pagandists are earnestly engaged in promoting the cause 
of peace throughout the world, whilst multitudes are pinning 
their faith and hope to the League of Nations as a remedy 
for future wars, certain hidden forces are steadily and per- 
sistently at work which may render all these well-intentioned 
efforts abortive and result in armed conflicts more desperate 
than anything yet experienced. Strangely enough some of 
the leading Pacifists are themselves the chief upholders of 
measures which lead inevitably to war. 

Wars do not happen nowadays haphazard. Nor are 
they wantonly incurred for the purpose of mere battle 
practice. They are the natural results of policies which 
may have their origin in perfectly laudable aims. Years of 
preparation are needed, and no sane Government could 
possibly contemplate military conflict with another Power 
without reasons which they deemed valid. The most 
fruitful causes of war have been Trade and Finance, and it 
is in the direction of economics that the friends of peace 
should concentrate their whole attention. The seeds of 
revolution and future wars are being sown at every college 
and school where orthodox political economy is being taught. 
Our present industrial plight, our increasing armies of 
unemployed, our threatened ruin as a great industrial 
Power are the direct results of the post-war trade and 
financial policies imposed upon us by the Coalition Govern- 
ment and continued by each succeeding Administration. 
And these policies are founded upon the false economic 
theories of a century ago to which our politicians and 
permanent officials still adhere. Lord Inchcape has said 
that a nation can be laid low just as effectively by false 
economic doctrines as by an invading army. No explosive 
known to modern science is half sc dangerous as the T.N.T. 
of false economic teachings, of which his lordship is an apostle. 

If economics were anything in the nature of an exact 
science, if politicians and economic writers were trained to 
consider and discuss political and economic questions in the 
true scientific spirit, if our Royal Commissions and Parliamen- 
tary Committees were able and willing to bring to their investi- 
gations of financial, industrial, and trade problems the same 
methods as those employed in the realm of the physical 
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sciences, there would be some hope of our Government 
remedying the evils with which we are afflicted. As it is, 
the only answers offered by our Party leaders to those 
problems are guesses based upon the hope that perchance 
they may prove correct. Nations differ from individuals 
in one important feature. Individuals learn by experience. 
Nations seldom or never. All that out politicians have 
been able to learn from our past industrial crises is, that 
these crises just happen—and may happen again! As for 
providing means which will prevent their recurrence, they 
merely shut their eyes and shake their heads and say there 
are no such means, and never will be. 

Whilst the materials with which economics deal are no 
doubt more elusive than the natural elements, they do 
admit of scientific treatment. And such treatment would 
unquestionably furnish solutions to our political problems 
just as certain and as reliable as those obtained by our 
chemists and mathematicians in their respective fields. 
Jevons once tried to establish the principles of a new economic 
science by showing that all the essentials dealt with in 
trade and finance were quantitative—and therefore could 
be dealt with mathematically. But he—like most of his 
successors—soon found that political economy is inex- 
tricably interwoven with private interests, the mere dis- 
cussion of which arouses the meanest and most malignant 
passions of the human breast—the furies of vested interests ! 
It is for this reason that no British Government has yet 
been found sufficiently patriotic, strong, and independent to 
deal with the banking and financial system on behalf of 
the industrial and trading classes. Lord Morley has fur- 
nished us with the following commentary by Mr. Gladstone 
on the practical omnipotence of the bankers, in his Life 
of Gladstone, vol. i. p. 650: 


From the time I took office as Chancellor of the Exchequer (i.e. 1852) I 
began to learn that the State held, in the face of the Bank and the City, an 
essentially false position as to finance. When those relations began, the State 
was justly in ill-odour as a fraudulent bankrupt, who was ready on occasion to 
add force to fraud. After the Revolution (of 1689) it adopted better methods 
though often for unwise purposes, and in order to induce moneyed men to be 
lenders, it came forward under the countenance of the Bank as its sponsor. Hence 
a position of subserviency, which as the idea of public faith grew up and gradually 
attained to solidity, it became the interest of the Bank and the City to prolong. 
This was done by amicable and accommodating measures towards the Govern- 
ment, whose position was thus cushioned and made easy in order that it might 
be willing to give it a continued acquiescence. The hinge of the whole situation 
was this: the Government itself was not to be a substantive power in matters 
of finance, but was to leave the Money Power supreme and unquestioned. In 
the conditions of that situation I was reluctant to acquiesce, and I began to fight 
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against it by financial self-assertion from the first, though it was only by the 
establishment of the Post Office Savings Banks and their great progressive 
development that the Finance Minister has been provided with an instrument 
sufficiently powerful to make him independent of the Bank and the City Power, 
when he has occasion for sums in seven figures. I was tenaciously opposed by 
the Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank, who had seats in Parliament, 
and I had the City for an antagonist on almost every occasion. 


The policy of successive Governments has permitted 
what is merely a private trading company to usurp the 
most vital function of Government—namely, the issue and 
control of the currency. The result is that Mr. Collet 
Montague Norman, the Governor of the Bank of England, 
is a far more powerful factor in influencing trade and un- 
employment than the Prime Minister himself. And the 
vote of censure recently proposed by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
should have been directed against the Governor and Directors 
of the Bank of England, and any of the great five Joint 
Stock Banks that engineered the contracting of the currency 
which has restricted production and employment. A further 
vote of censure should have been proposed against Mr. 
MacDonald’s predecessors, himself and his successor, for 
having adopted and continued the policy advocated by the 
Cunliffe Currency Committee, the main intention of which 
was to restore to the bankers the supreme function of con- 
trolling the National credit. Every day it is becoming 
more and more obvious to the public that our impending 
industrial ruin is the direct result of the post-war financial 
and trade policies by each of our post-war Administrations. 
These policies are the joint production of the bankers and 
the Treasury officials, and are tending directly to the 
impoverishment of the people. Not only the registered 
unemployed, but millions of others—especially the middle 
class—are sliding down to destitution. ‘“‘ Poverty,” said 
Aristotle, ‘‘is the parent of crime and revolution.” But it 
is more than that. It is the cause of international wars. 
Even Mr. MacDonald admits that “there can be no settle- 
—_ in Europe until the masses can make a comfortable 

ving.” 

Whilst wars have occurred in the past through the 
rivalry of ambitious rulers and through national jealousies 
which have engendered national hatreds, a more prolific 
cause has been the pressure of populations against the means 
of subsistence. As soon as rulers found that their food 
supplies were not keeping pace with the growth of their 
populations, they naturally looked with envious eyes on 
the lands of their more fortunate neighbours. In olden 
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times unemployment was in the main due to a natural 
shortage of food supplies; and until modern discoveries 
and inventions had shown mankind how they could vastly 
increase Nature’s bounties by fertilization and intensive 
cultivation, Malthusianism—the doctrine of the superiority 
of human fecundity over that of the soil—was doubtless 
correct. But the past century has shown that this doctrine 
no longer holds good. No longer are we the victims of 
Nature’s parsimony. The poverty of to-day is not natural. 
It is entirely artificial. We are not menaced with inability 
to grow and manufacture sufficient for all human needs, 
The scarcity of to-day is due to insufficiency of the means 
of exchange. We are able to produce far more goods than 
we can distribute by our present financial system. The 
underlying fallacy in practically all countries is that a dear, 
scarce currency is benficial and even necessary for a nation’s 
welfare. No greater error was ever preached. Money or 
currency is merely a convenience—a mechanism—a means 
to anend. The economists of two centuries ago designated 
money as a ticket, a counter, a token. Money did not and 
does not form to-day any part of our national wealth. It 
is not a prime factor in producing wealth—although abso- 
lutely essential for its distribution—under modern conditions. 
This theory of money scarcity means a scarcity of effective 
demand for goods and is responsible for what is termed 
‘“‘ under-consumption.” It prevents the people of all indus- 
trial countries from buying and consuming enough of their 
own products to make life easy. Hence we are all seeking 
foreign markets in order to secure the necessary purchasing 
power to enable us to buy more in our own. It has been 
known for the past century that the amount of money dis- 
tributed during any given period in the course of production 
(in the form of wages, salaries, and dividends) is not sufficient 
to buy the goods so produced—even if offered at cost prices. 
This is due to the fact that certain charges enter into costs 
and hence into prices which are not distributed during 
the same period of production—such as depreciation of plant, 
etc. The result is a constant “ over-production”’ of goods 
in relation to the purchasing power distributed to the public. 
We have, therefore, the extraordinary paradox of millions 
starving in the midst of plenty. During the past fifty 
years a vast change has come over the world’s trade. 
Nations which were mainly agricultural, such as the United 
States and Germany, and who looked to this country for 
their manufactured products, which they purchased with 
their food supplies, are no longer dependent upon this 
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country for such goods. On the contrary they have built 
up for themselves such enormous industrial plants that they 
are gradually undermining ours, not only in neutral countries, 
but—thanks to our free-import system—in our own. All 
the great industrial nations are seeking foreign markets, 
which has resulted in the keenest trade warfare ever experi- 
enced. And the end of this is military warfare. Wars would 
doubtless cease if all nations could learn to live in economic 
ease and comfort. And the irony of the whole situation is 
that nearly all countries already possess the means and 
facilities for achieving this end. The gospel of free trade— 
which was once supposed to be the gospel of peace—has 
become one of our greatest dangers in provoking war. 
The nation which is in least danger in this respect is the 
United States, which has consistently practised the doctrine 
of self-sufficiency—of protecting her own markets and pro- 
viding her own industries capable of supplying all the needs 
of her own people. This is the policy which leads to peace. 
Free trade means the invasion of foreign markets, and 
therefore trade warfare—and, as previously stated, often 
ends in military operations. 

Whilst all our political leaders are genuinely desirous of 
promoting the cause of peace, they are all engaged in advo- 
cating policies which, if they were better informed, they 
would know are creating conditions which make for war, 
both civil and international. Indeed, we have more to 
fear from the ignorance of our own statesmen than from the 
deliberate hostile acts of our sworn enemies—whether 
foreign or domestic. Our politicians remind one of certain 
Hindu priests who preach the spiritual benefits to be derived 
from drinking the germ-laden waters of the Ganges, whilst 
invoking divine aid against typhoid. It will doubtless 
surprise our political leaders to be told that they are far 
greater instigators of war and revolution than all the Bol- 
shevists and Communists who are to-day enjoying the 
hospitality of a country whose Government is too apathetic 
to drive them out. The hopelessness of our situation may 
readily be seen from the recent debate in the House of 
Commons on the vote of censure proposed. by the Labour 
leader. All that the Prime Minister has to offer are pro- 
posals for increasing production—at the expense of the tax- 
payers! He seems to be quite oblivious of the fact that 
our warehouses and stores are glutted with goods for lack 
of purchasers. The nation is in the condition of the patient 
suffering from congestion, whose doctor advises him to 
eat and drink more food! Finance holds the nation by the 
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throat and is slowly but surely choking it to death! Increase 
of production will follow as a natural result as soon as the 
people are given the means for purchasing goods in such 
volume as will enable them to satisfy their needs, and so 
keep the wheels of industry revolving. 

The hope of humanity is in the teachings of a new 
economic science which is based upon the doctrine of plenty. 
The old socialistic theory that the abundance enjoyed by 
the rich is the real cause of the poverty of the poor in the 
light of modern production is a fallacy. Under a rational 
economic system, where production is liberated from the 
bonds of finance and allowed full play, the condition of the 
masses could be raised to a high level of comfort and decency 
without taking from the rich. The main evil of our present 
financial system is not the burdens it imposes upon industry, 
but the restrictions which it puts upon the output of wealth, 
so that our annual turnover is only a fraction of what it 
might be if the barrier which the scarce-money theory has 
erected was removed. And what is the alternative? ‘“‘ Fire 
and Sword, Red Ruin, and the breaking up of Laws!” 
Conditions cannot continue as they are. The old economic 
system is played out. To talk of stabilization is to talk 
nonsense. No intelligent person could even suggest stabiliz- 
ing present conditions, even if it were possible. Conditions 
must become better or grow worse. We must either go 
on improving conditions or go under. In a recent article 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald wrote of a “ return to normality ”— 
whatever that may mean—as desirable. Presumably he 
refers to pre-war conditions as a kind of standard—as if 
this were possible. Apparently it is not generally known 
that in the years just preceding the war the economic condi- 
tions of Europe were fast approaching a crisis which cul- 
minated in the Great War. Production was being held in 
check by an inadequate financial system, whilst millions of 
people were in want. The war proved to be a safety- 
valve, and civil wars were avoided by the precipitation of 
the general conflagration, as has happened often in the past. 
War tends to even things up by raising the standard of living 
for the masses. Thousands of our operatives to-day are 
longing for a return of war conditions. And when war means 
prosperity to the masses, and peace spells starvation, can 
we wonder that myriads are ready to clamour for war in 
spite of its battle-field horrors ? 

ARTHUR KITSON 
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A MEMORY OF MOROCCO 


THE other day I met an artist friend from Morocco, and 
asked him how the country was getting on. 

“Tt’s beastly,” he said. ‘‘Do you remember the old 
days when you were there ?” 

And I went away thinking of the old days and how a 
handful of irresponsible English completely spoilt one of 
the Kaiser’s most carefully worked up international inci- 
dents. For reasons, that tale has never been fully told. 
But most of the actors are dead, killed in the war, and 
the remainder of us, remote from the actualities of fifteen 
years ago, can now see things from a more orderly per- 
spective. We were a bar, a few notes of music, one of the 
little flourishes in the Grand Prelude to Armageddon. 

The Empire of Morocco, the last but one of the native 
African Empires—for Abyssinia still exists—was entering 
on its last phases as the new century dawned. It was a 
sort of Naboth’s vineyard to the big Christian Powers. 
Abdul Aziz, the effeminate young Sultan, was a prey to 
adventurers, and a pawn in the hands of the French. 
Germany, lustful of Empire, had sent the Mannesmann 
brothers to hunt for gold and oil, and exploit Morocco 
commercially, as a cover for a web of intrigue. Spain 
had age-old feuds and age-old claims, and Great Britain, 
averse to any other Power holding a position in the Medi- 
terranean exactly opposite Gibraltar, was solidly in favour 
of a reformed Morocco, where peaceful development could 
proceed under a native sovereign, without undue influence 
from any of the Powers. 

In actual practice it was difficult to define where the 
Sultan’s authority began, or ended. Nominally, he ruled 
over the land right down to the confines of the Sahara, 
and up to the Algerian frontier; actually temporal power 
was in the hands of the great Kaids, or feudal nobles, who 
were the heads of tribes and clans who, though admitting 
the authority of the Sultan as a spiritual chief, as a 
“Sherif,” that is to say, as a lineal descendant of the 
“Prophet’s ” blood, did not necessarily recognize him as a 
suzerain, and claimed independence in matters of property 
and politics. 

Various tentative attempts to exploit the situation had 
been made by individuals. Viscount Mountmorres, a 
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cheerful Irish nobleman; Cutcliffe Hyne, the author of 
Captain Kettle, and various other sportsmen, had journeyed 
perilously and happily in the interior in search of gold 
dust, oil, and the modern equivalents of myrrh and 
frankincense. 

They found little but good sport and high adventure, 
for the mineral riches of the country are largely mythical, 
and its real wealth springs from its hardly developed, yet 
boundless agricultural resources. 

Dreams of a little bit of Empire building seized on 
Major Spilsbury, who sailed in his own steam yacht to an 
unknown haven, south of Mogador, and negotiated conces- 
sions and the business foundations of a new venture with 
the local chieftains of the Atlas. In return for these favours 
he gave rifles, and in the middle of a protracted business 
deal he was interrupted by the arrival of a third-class 
Spanish cruiser flying the red flag of Morocco. Spilsbury, 
a charming but choleric man, pointed out that this part of 
the world did not belong to Spain, or to the Sultan, and 
that they were intruding between independent gentlemen 
engaged on a private business deal. 

The Dons then tried to arrest Spilsbury, but were 
checked by his native supporters. The angry Major put 
off to his yacht, which was quite adequately equipped to 
resist aggression either by Moors or Spaniards, and after an 
acrimonious exchange of representations, declared war on 
Spain, in the name of his native colleagues, and joined 
battle with the cruiser. 

Mystery still surrounds the tale of that strange sea 
fight, in which both parties were in the wrong. The gallant 
Major steamed into Gibraltar with his feathers considerably 
ruffled, and manifest signs of damaged paint and upper 
works. The Spaniards were gloomily reticent about their 
cruiser, which, according to one account, ‘‘ put into Cadiz 
for more ammunition.” 

The British Foreign Office was not unnaturally furious 
with Spilsbury, who, I regret to say, was lavishly enter- 
tained by irresponsible officers of the Rock garrison, while 
the lower decks of the Mediterranean squadron vied with 
one another in pouring liquid refreshment into his crew. 
The Spaniards, however, were very good sportsmen, and 
could not help seeing the comic side of the affair, for in 
cold point of fact, although Spilsbury had no earthly right 
to traffic in arms and concessions with nominally Moorish 
subjects, equally certainly the Spanish Navy had no right 
whatever to interfere. The upshot of the affair was that 
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of the gallant Major gave his parole not to do it again, and 
d a precedent was created by which the independent Kaids 
ld of the Atlas and sub-Atlas ranges were definitely classed as 


a Moorish subjects, in so far as they had any concern with 
international law. 

e Chaos, however, continued to paralyse Moorish affairs. 

oy The young Sultan, Abdul Aziz, was weak and extravagant, 

ul, 

et law and order could not be enforced, and eventually the 


Powers, faced by Morocco’s moral and economic bank- 
on ruptcy, ultimately settled the affair by the Act of Algeciras 
an (1906), which at length made France and Spain nominally 


.g° responsible for the preservation of order, in so far as it 
th affected European nationals. 

—_ The Moors, a blindly fanatical race, accused their Sultan 
88 of being a pro-Christian and under French control. They 
88 asserted that he had sold the country to the foreigners, 
‘y and averred with considerable foresight and justice that 
of the French would come to take the land. The Germans, 
nd although signatories to the Act of Algeciras, had not suc- 
en ceeded in getting any territorial expansion at the expense 


of the Moors, and were bitterly jealous of French influence 
re in North Africa. Great Britain, on the other hand, had 


vat come to an agreement with France in 1904, that in con- 
to sideration of the French dropping their claim to a voice in 
an the affairs of Egypt, Britain would give them a free hand 
on in Moorish affairs—always excepting the area round Tangier, 


ed which might threaten Gibraltar. 

Thus the stage was set. The day of the individual 
sea Empire builder of the Spilsbury type had closed, and the 
wnt boards were occupied by more gorgeous, but just as pre- 
ply datory figures. The diplomats of the jealous Powers, the 
per | Pomp and panoply of their military missions, their coastal 
eir cruisers, and their financial advisers. 

diz In 1905 the German Emperor, exquisitely tailored in a 
shining silver cuirass and an eagle-crested helmet, made a 
ous | sudden dramatic visit to Tangier and assured the startled 
er- | Moorish statesmen of his interest and protection. Three 
hile | years later a few fanatics at Casablanca killed a French 
ith | ¢engine-driver and a few workmen employed on the harbour 
ew. | Works. Order was quickly restored by the Moorish author- 
snd | ities, but the officers of the French cruiser, the Galilee, 
_in | Which had moved down to protect foreign residents, were 
ght | not unnaturally perturbed, and after some hesitation there 
rish | Was a landing, a riot, and a bombardment of the town 
ght by way of retaliation. Subsequently a small expeditionary 
hat | force arrived and the French occupation of Morocco had 
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begun. A year ago all was peace and progress. ‘To-day the 
Riff is again at the gates of Fez. 

So much for the reign of Abdul Aziz down to 1908. 

The Moors, a barbarous and beckward nation, resented 
the intrusion of the French, and a combination of the 
feudal nobles resulted in a decision to proclaim the Sultan’s 
half-brother, Mulai Hafid, as Sultan, and depose the weak 
Abdul Aziz. 

News of the impending coup d état came quickly to 
London. I had been in touch with Moorish affairs during 
the previous year, and was associated with friends who 
argued that here was a chance for speculative business in 
mining rights. A new Sultan would need arms, or money 
which is convertible into arms, in order to ensure the 
stability of his position, and on this simple basis of the 
theory of supply and demand, a three hundred thousand 
pound syndicate was formed. 

The syndicate, alert to the possibilities of the Moorish 
situation, found an ideal emissary in Ashmead Bartlett, 
the well-known war correspondent, who was at that time 
on the staff of the Morning Post. Captain Arkell Hard- 
wick, who was later one of the pioneers of flight, and was 
killed flying a year or two before the war; Charles Beadle, 
a novelist with a wide experience of Africa; Alan Ostler, 
the brilliant correspondent of the Daily Express, of London, 
and myself as a freelance journalist and gun expert, formed 
the mission. We also took with us an ex-sergeant of 
dragoons named Belton, who later rose to the rank of Kaid 
in the Sultan’s army. An agent was sent hastily to 
Antwerp to gather suitable war material and arrange for a 
shipment, which would be dispatched on receipt of our 
instructions and landed and transported under my personal 
charge and surveillance. 

The contents of my sample case were not such that I 
could go by land via France and Spain, so I went by sea to 
Gibraltar, where I picked up Alan Ostler, and there 
embarked on a bug-infested little craft hardly larger than 
a tug that plied along the coast to Laraiche. Landing 
was an easy matter, and for a small bribe the customs 
passed my packages unopened. 

I was very young at the time, and I can still remember 
the delightful thrill it gave us to be landed in an absolutely 
unknown land, where we could not speak a word of the 
language, and where, joy of joys, real war, which we had 
never seen, was in full progress. With the sublime confi- 
dence of youth we had no doubt of the success of our 
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mission. Alan was to interview the Sultan, I was to handle 
the gun business for him. We both succeeded. 

We hunted up the British vice-consular agent, an 
anxious soul, who swore we should have our throats cut a 
league outside the town. He forbade us to “travel in the 
interior,” and refused to help us hire horses or guides. The 
local hotel keeper was, however, a genial ruffian, an Italian 
who liked the climate of Morocco and the disregard of 
extradition treaties. He made himself useful, and by 
eleven o’clock the following morning we had picked the 
best of the local horse market, hired a pock-marked camel 
thief and two tame soldiers, mounted them on mules, got a 
baggage caravan together, and set out on our travels 
straight into the heart of Morocco to see the new Sultan, 
who was supposed to be near Marrakesh. 

The other party, who had gone by rail across Spain and 
crossed to Tangier, would, we thought, be there before us, 
but as they were advancing into the interior by a different 
route it was not likely that we should meet. 

As it happened we rode happily for several days straight 
between the two rival armies, who were assembling for the 
coming battle. We were well armed, but that went for 
little in a land where every man bore arms as a matter of 
course. Bands of menacing horsemen would gallop up, 
make a few inquiries, and depart pacified on learning that 
we were Inglez. 

At nightfall, the sudden, swift, duskless nightfall of 
Africa, we would camp in the guarded enclosure of the 
nearest native village, amid the acrid smoke of the camel- 
dung cooking-fires and the eternally barking dogs. At 
last, after five or six days in the saddle, over rock trail and 
desert, through belts of scrub and corn-land and occasional 
green date palm groves or the orange gardens of an oasis, 
we reached the Harka, or host, of the would-be Sultan Mulai 
Hafid. 

It lay as de Joinville must have seen Saladin’s hosts 
encamped in the Crusades, the thirteenth century linked 
with the twentieth ; one thing only changed—the arms. 

The tents and pavilions of the Moorish knights spread 
over the plain. Pennants and green flags hung on slender 
lances. Ramping stallions, in all the panoply of red 
Moorish saddles and tasselled bridles, neighed challenges to 
one another from their picket pegs. Nubian and Saharan 
slaves moved about their masters’ tents, knots of blue- 
clad tribesmen from the unknown valleys of the Atlas 
lay indolent in the sun. Small bodies of mounted men 
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galloped in wild “ fantasias,” firing off their long flint guns, 
and shrilling the war boasts of their tribes. Drifting clouds 
of dust, uncouth processions of dromedaries, children, dogs 
and warriors. Holy men in green turbans, Aissoui fanatics, 
notables on white mules, eunuchs in violent-coloured silks. 

Unchanging Africa. The host of the Sidna Mulai Hafid, 
Sultan el Mograbh, on the eve of battle. 

We felt small, abashed, in the presence of the ages. 
Moreover, the heart of a fanatical and rebel Moorish army, 
bent on driving out one Sultan because of his European 
sympathies, seemed hardly the safest place in the world for 
a couple of irresponsible young Christians in European 
clothes. 

We were halted at the outskirts of the camp and sur- 
rounded by a not too friendly crowd. Our guide, pro- 
testing his innocence, was led away to explain us to higher 
authorities. We smoked and maintained what we firmly 
hoped would be taken for an attitude of proud nonchalance. 
Actually the barbaric splendour of the Harka had daunted 
even our cocksureness. Then the luck of the foolhardy 
held good, and a deputation of important notables came to 
lead us to the presence of the Sultan. With them came a 
delightful interpreter, a well-known Tangier guide, full of 
lewd slang and Rabelaisian expressions. What strange 
chance had drawn him from the tourist-haunted coast 
towns to the ranks of a rebel army I never rightly knew. 

**Ello, old cock?’ he said, “ you come see Sidna ? 
What ’ell do ’ere. You Bashador (Ambassador)? Know 
Mr. ’Arris at Tangier? Know Bibi Carlton?” We ex- 
plained our mission and told him what to tell the Sultan. 
What he did tell was something entirely different. 

Mulai Hafid was a fine figure of a man in those days, 
though he already showed signs of that surplus portliness 
which distinguishes Eastern potentates. He must have 
been about forty, and had not always lived the vicious 
sedentary life of the town Moor. Something of the outdoor 
man used to horses and the hills was in him, and he was 
obviously thoroughbred all through. Delicate hands and 
feet, a keen eye and the fair complexion of the high-caste 
Moorish stock who have no drop of negroid in their veins. 

He sat in state cross-legged on a feather bed before his 
patterned tent. Round him were grouped the members of 
his Mahgzen or Cabinet and his favourite slaves, one of 
whom perpetually caressed the Sultan’s foot. We stood at 
attention, saluted, and bowed. Low cushions were brought 
to us, and we were seated, or rather squatted, awkwardly 
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and with difficulty in our high leather riding-boots. Hafid 
listened with attention to the story of the interpreter and 
asked how the news of his election to the Sultanate had 
been received in Europe. ‘‘ We had come,” he said, “ to 
tell Europe of the glory of his presence. Through our 
papers we could talk to millions.” He was as pleased as an 
actress. Diffidently enough we produced one or two of 
my sample weapons, the latest in automatic pistols and 
other murderous toys. These gifts, which had seemed 
appropriate, even lavish, when bought at a Bond Street 
gunsmith’s as samples of the latest thing in arms, now 
seemed like a small boy’s offering of a single peanut to an 
elephant at the Zoo. However, they caught his fancy. 
We were ceremonially given green tea, quarters and retinue 
were allotted us, and, strangest of all, a gift of a basket of 
silver dollars was sent with the Sultan’s compliments. 
And rather to our grief we learnt that we were expected to 
distribute this to the various hangers-on of the Court. 
Mohammed el Suissi, the interpreter, was always prodigally 
generous to others at our expense, and had the grand 
manner to perfection. A loss of a few cents of his own 
money would, however, exasperate him to tearful and 
almost homicidal frenzy. As he was a confirmed gambler, 
and always carried a pack of greasy Spanish playing cards, 
he was later a very frequent source of turbulence when his 
luck was out. 

The quarters allotted to us were two moderate-sized 
double-walled tents or rather pavilions. These were bar- 
barically yet beautifully decorated with an appliqué pattern 
in blue cotton sewn to the canvas, and were far better 
ventilated and designed than the hideous devices of our 
Western camp equipment makers. As we suspected, a 
minor Kaid had been routed out of this snuggery to make 
room for the distinguished strangers. He was a bit sulky 
at first, but a handful of the Sultan’s dollars, and a natural 
childish curiosity about the strangers’ belongings, soon put 
him on the best of terms with us. 

Dust and travel stains had to be removed, so the folding 
waterproof canvas bath was produced and the mule-men 
sent for water. Our servants always enjoyed the ritual of 
the bath, as it was evidently one of their star turns, and 
gave them splendid opportunities for comment on the 
incomprehensibility of Christians. Cleanliness is a virtue in 
the East, no less than in the West, but it is embarrassing 
until you get used to it to have a series of visitors who 
come on all sorts of excuses, but really to have a good look 
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at you in your bath and view your belongings and clothes. 
I have seen my bath soap passing from hand to hand down 
a line of serious village elders, each smelling it with rapturous 
appreciation, calling it “ Al mosc,” i.e. “‘ The sweet one,” 
and passing it reluctantly to his neighbour. 

Having bathed, we decided to wear more formal clothes 
than our riding kit. Clothes were very important, for our 
servants, who had been ragged fellows on the trail, had 
dragged from their mysterious bundles much queer finery. 
They now strutted with infinite importance, and without 
word or authority from us we had a far larger retinue. 
From nowhere came houseboys, additional soldiers and a 
variety of followers, including one Moussa, a wall-eyed half 
negro, who was a fount of scurrilous yarns, and a most 
accomplished old scoundrel—-but a splendid camp cook. 

That evening we were invited to the horrors of a native 
banquet with the quondam Minister of Home Affairs. It 
was an ordeal, though later we both became experts at Arab 
table manners. 

At sundown we were taken across part of the camp 
and ushered into his tent. A group of elderly dignitaries 
were sitting cross-legged on the floor drinking the usual 
green tea with mint and sugar out of little coarse glass 
tumblers. We were formally presented, and exchanged such 
polite Arabic formule as we knew. One or two of the 
notables would speak a little French, Spanish or English, 
and with the interpreter’s monotonous “’E says,” we got on 
famously. 

Candles burning in native pottery sconces served for 
illumination, seats there were none, but one sat on squat 
cushions, which to my misery I found harboured many 
fanatical fleas with a lust for Christian blood. 

At length the household slaves arrived bearing an 
enormous brass washing-bowl with a centre pedestal on 
which reposed, of all unlikely things, a globe of Pears’s 
soap. It was not, however, for use, but for display. I 
caught Alan’s eye and he caught mine, both of us were 
deadly afraid of committing a breach of etiquette, but by 
carefully imitating our neighbours’ methods of ablution, 
and remembering that the left hand must be used as little 
as possible (in Moslem countries the left hand is deemed to 
be set apart for unclean actions) we got through all right. 

The brass bowl was then withdrawn and replaced by a 
giant wood-bordered tray rather like a corn sieve. Over 
this was a tall conical straw cover, which was removed after 
a prayer and blessing. Clouds of scalding steam emerged, 
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and at last disclosed a sheep roasted whole lying on a bed 
of perfectly cooked coo-coos (a form of barley grain rather 
like semolina). Embedded in the mass of grains were 
olives, raisins, and spices. Inside the sheep was a fowl, 
kidneys, and other titbits. There was nothing to drink 
except a bowl of water and slices of water-melon, and there 
were no knives or forks. 

You do not stand on ceremony, but just tear a piece 
off the sheep with your fingers. That is not, perhaps, the 
nicest way of taking meat, but it is better than when with 
the quintessence of hospitality your host grabs a titbit, 
and with his greasy fingers forces it into your already filled 
mouth. 

The Moors are great trenchermen, and when the appetite 
of the company is slaked, the remains of the dish are 
removed and fallen on by the slaves. Good manners, 
however, demand that the company should express their 
gratitude to their host in the manner of the country. To 
do this you feign symptoms of acute indigestion and belch 
loudly, a.tactful way of indicating complete repletion ! 

During the meal a permanent little procession of minor 
notabilities passed across the front of the tent watching 
the strange guests. Mohammed, the interpreter, now firmly 
attached to our service and astoundingly self-important, 
explained when we asked. 

“Them small Kaids. Taleb el Sultan at the door tell 
‘em you both sons of the King of England come pay 
respects new Sultan and fight b Frenchies.” 

What you might call open diplomacy nowadays. 

The army did not move that day nor the next, for out- 
lying tribes were still sending in contingents, and I had 
leisure to inspect the artillery. A few light muzzle-loading 
cannon of the Napoleonic era, a Krupp field-piece with no 
ammunition, and some perfectly good Gatling guns and an 
1868 model hopper-feed Gardner gun of the coffee-grinder 
type. These were choked with sand and olive oil, and the 
ammunition for them was hopelessly mixed, and of various 
vintages and calibres. The Kaid Abderrahman, who later 
became Governor of Fez, was in charge of the guns, and had 
picked up a military education watching drill on the square 
at Gibraltar as a small boy. He knew a few words of 
English, all bad ones. The Kaid, unlike most Moorish 
notables, did not disdain a job of work, and together we 
swabbed out the actions of the guns with kerosene oil, 
which can be found anywhere in Morocco, thanks to Standard 
Oil. With the help of an Algerian deserter who spoke 
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good French, we sorted cartridges and loaded a few drums 
and hoppers with the more promising looking stuff. 
Alan wrote his story of our interview and sent it by 
“‘Rekass ’—a professional letter runner—to the coast, to 
learn weeks afterward that he had achieved his cherished 
scoop.” 

The days passed idly, for no one hurries in Morocco. 

Endless green tea, a display of our interesting personal 
belongings to curious Kaids, who had never met white 
travellers before. Rides over the hills with laughing Moors, 
who flew their little hawks at quail, or set their lean grey- 
hounds to course a hare amid the scrub. A jolly time with 
some of the finest native gentlemen in the world—and then 
the move to battle. 

Like a swarm of ants the tribesmen fell on the tents 
and all the monstrous disarray of the camp. A European 
army would have taken a day to shift it, but these folk 
can tie a pack on a mule or a camel in the twinkling of an 
eye. Shrill cries, rifle shots at random, a blare of dis- 
cordant native fifes with something of the martial skirl of 
Highland pipes to them, and then the long dusty straggling 
of an orderless column on the march. 

We passed domed saints’ tombs whence fanatical holy 
men pronounced blessings on the Chosen of Allah, and 
hearty curses on the two dog-descended but perfectly happy 
Christians, then toward high noon, after crossing a river 
and about the hour of the midday rest—Thud! _ the 
distant sound of a single cannon shot. 

The excitement runs down the whole column. Little 
bands of sword-waving fanatics scurry up from the rear. 
Camels jib, squeal, and fight; importance’s servants beat all 
heads in sight, making way for authorities. Graver spirits 
continue to make tea and recite endless prayers over their 
rosaries. Life and Death were in the “sets would 
decide. 

We knew nothing. Powerless in the crowd and anxious 
to miss no crumb of the excitement, I stuck to Abderrahman 
and the guns. The distant desultory clop-clop of musketry 
seemed to be increasing. At last we came to a clear space 
where men of authority were diverting the scattered con- 
tingents to the right and left. It was a bewildering chaos 
of comm..ad, argument, and abuse, but out of it was growing 
some semblance of the oldest battle array in the world, 
the crescent moon or enveloping flank attack. Abderrahman 
and the guns were told off to a position where a few elderly 
men of devout aspect had pitched a tent and were taking 
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tea. They received us with exquisite hospitality and 
ignored the gathering battle. 

On the rising slopes opposite, Abdul Hamid’s troops had 
gathered, rather more uniformed than ours but no more 
orderly. In the clear desert air no glasses were necessary, 
you could see every movement, and not a thousand yards 
separated us. The green Sherifian standards and the 
blood-red flag of Morocco floated over the enemy Sultan’s 
camp. On his right flank were a knot of Europeans, the 
scarlet breeches of a French officer clearly visible as he 
busied himself about his three field-pieces—modern pieces, 
Hotchkiss, I thought. 

Gallant little groups of horsemen were dashing out from 
either side charging towards the opposing array, then 
wheeling with a heartening but innocuous discharge of 
firearms. Orators addressed the troops and the enemy. 
Then the French let off the field battery and only one shell 
exploded, the others going probably into soft sand. Native 
humorists immediately gave happy imitations of the dis- 
charge and raised roars of derisive laughter. 

** Boum—boum !” said Abderrahman, and talked to our 
interpreter, who did not appear to like the battle. ‘‘ Ole 
cock, says now you and him shootum our gun at them, come 
‘long this way.” 

“IT bet you you don’t pitch one through the big green 
umbrella in the middle of the camp,” said Alan, “ bet you 
two to one in Hassani dollars you don’t.” 

The carriage of the light field-piece was as tender as 
touchwood with years of exposure to sun and never a spot 
of paint. The powder was just rifle powder emptied out of 
old cartridges and wrapped up in an old flour bag, and the 
ball had been rammed home wrapped in old oily rags to 
make it fit the chase. I laid that gun by eye, gave her a 
few extra degrees of elevation, and hunted for a firing tube 
and lanyard. It was not to be. Such refinements were 
unknown in Morocco. The nigger in charge waited till I 
was ready and then put a half-smoked cigarette in a split- 
cane stick, heaped a little handful of loose powder over 
the vent hole and applied the cigarette end. When the 
smoke had died down, Alan had won his bet, my round 
shot had gone into the hinterland, sweat and dust and 
powder had gone into my eyes, and the field-piece had 
nearly broken its back. 

A benevolent old Moor approached and patted me 
amiably, then spoke to the interpreter. “He want you 
spik Arbia—Arabic words like him.” Abderrahman, grin- 
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ning like a cat, beckoned me to do what I was asked, and 
quite amiably I repeated as well as I could what he wanted 
me to say after him. 

“Now you proper Moslem!” said the interpreter. 
Everybody beamed with delight, and though I could not 
know it at the time, the news spread at once through the 
army that their infidels had been granted a vision of a 
shining angel who had assured victory, and admitted both 
of them to the True Faith, an omen and a portent of the 
greatest happiness. I was rather disconcerted about it, 
but realizing the rather kindly thought behind the trick 
that had been played on me, decided to let it go at that. 
Alan submitted kindly to the same process, which was, in 
all, little more than an affirmation of a belief in one God. 

More green tea and more alarums and excursions of 
cavalry, and then more serious firing. Suddenly an umbrella- 
like tent, blazoned with blue patches, that had been a very 
visible landmark in the hostile array, swayed and like a 
deflated balloon disappeared from view. It must mean 
retreat. Excited comment ran down the line, and slowly, 
by little runs and rushes, our horde began to move forward 
as a disconnected whole. Then one of the horns where the 
blue-clad Atlas tribesmen seemed thickest began to move 
fast. The enemy broke line to meet them, and we jumped 
to the old coffee-grinder Gatlings, and loosed off into the 
brown. Dust, smoke clouds, and noise. A minute, per- 
haps, before they jammed hopelessly, and only the cough- 
cough-cough of the 1882 model Gardner showed that we 
were still in action. 

That ceased, and through the clearing smoke we saw 
the host fall on the enemy’s encampment, and the waving 
tents and banners fall below the rush. 

Abdul Aziz’s army streamed away, or changed sides to 
join in looting the camp, a pair of red pants on a big white 
stallion marked the exit of his hired help, and our gallant 
army turned from the dangerous business of languid battle 
to the very real fighting over the spoil. Loot, loot, loot! 
Happy, happy niggers with a stolen feather bed, rifles for 
nothing, bags, saddles, cooking-pots, beasts, and gear, all 
for nothing—the reward of prowess on the field. I got 
two more horses, and only just escaped a nasty knife jab at 
the hands of an excited rival collector. 

The triumph of the Hafidian troops was absolute, but 
their temper was uncertain, and so with a certain amount of 
diplomacy we were left with the slower moving part of the 
army, while the Sultan pressed on from Settat to enter Fez. 
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Fez was violently anti-foreigner, and to have appeared 
with foreigners in his train would have prejudiced his 
chances. As it was, he had to agree with the Ulema—the 
college of holy men—and the leaders of the Fasis, that he 
would have no dealings with foreigners and would renounce 
the Act of Algeciras, before they opened the gates of Fez 
to him. 

Hafid, like a wise man, promised everything, occupied 
the city, and put it in order with a ruthless hand. During 
the interim, between the flight of Abdul Aziz and his arrival, 
there had been a good deal of looting, but a series of sum- 
mary executions stilled the troubles at once and the Moors 
recognized the touch of a strong hand. 

Eventually we arrived at the City of Fez and an empty 
palace was placed at our disposal, while guards, food, and 
everything were supplied from the Sultan’s stores. Ash- 
mead Bartlett had met the Sultan, and after a preliminary 
discussion was obliged to return to England to discuss 
certain important points which might affect the proposition 
as a whole. 

The first foreigner to reach the city other than those 
connected with our party was an interesting individual 
named Lancelot Wilkinson, a student who had conceived 
the idea of becoming physician to a new Sultan, for which 
purpose he had bought himself a first-class medical equip- 
ment and had travelled hot-foot to Morocco, oblivious to 
all danger, and had arrived unmolested. As a countryman 
he took up his quarters with us, and as he was a brilliant 
conversationalist and a most entertaining fellow, was heartily 
welcome. We got him the post of doctor to the Sultan 
before we found out that he lived in an illusory world. 

The first people to grasp the fact that Fez had fallen 
and that Mulai Hafid had come to stay were the Germans, 
who, though they had secretly supported the original con- 
spiracy in the south, had been careful not to implicate 
themselves in the actual rising or in the campaign. The 
French had backed Abdul Aziz, the late Sultan, and had 
entirely miscalculated the sentiment in the country. The 
Germans, Hafid’s coup d’état having succeeded, adhered to 
their usual plan and immediately sent their Consul-General, 
Dr. Vassell, straight to Fez to be the first European to 
greet and officially recognize the new Sultan. Vassell rode 
hot-foot on his mission, arrived to hail the Sultan—and 
was greeted by English journalists waiting to interview 
him on Germany’s attitude. I have seldom seen a more 
astonished and disappointed man. 
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It was a knock-out blow, for no decent German intriguer 
could possibly credit the presence of an English doctor, 
two English journalists, and various other members of our 
party, with no ostensible business except ‘‘a job with the 
Sultan,” to pure accident. The thing stank to high heaven 
as a prodigious coup by the British Foreign Office. 

Then there was Ellis Ashmead Bartlett with the prestige 
of the Burdett-Coutts millions behind him—a newspaper 
man !—‘‘ Undenkbar!”’ and I too was suspiciously well 
connected! Still, Vassell had his orders, and he went 
through with his programme and recognized the new Sultan 
in the name of his Imperial Master. Then came a whisper 
back over the wires from Berlin to Tangier. ‘“‘ Reported in 
London, English group secured concession all mines in 
Morocco.” And we had! 

Still there is many a good concession-hunting expedition 
that gets shipwrecked on the reefs and shoals of diplomatic 
difficulties. The legal position was uncertain, the political 
horizon dark. France and Great Britain demurred to 
accepting the new Sultan unless he accepted the Act of 
Algeciras. Three hundred thousand pounds stayed quietly 
in a London bank, arms rusted at Antwerp, and tortuous 
negotiations drifted on. Frankly, I did not care. Fez 
was a city of teeming interest, always dangerous, always 
enticing, beautiful beyond belief, and often suddenly hor- 
rible. Western writers have called Mulai Hafid cruel and a 
barbarian. One cannot contradict them, yet he but ruled 
as his forbears had ruled and as the Moors themselves 
understood government. 

I have seen children of tender years playing with stiff 
corpses shot down in a village street, placing a stone in 
the gripping hand of the dead, pulling back the arm, and 
so letting it fly as from a feeble catapult. Worse have I 
seen—mutilations, ghastly barbarisms of tribal war. You 
cannot rule folk like that on Montessori methods. 

Take a morning, an average morning, at the court of 
the new Sultan. One rose not long behind the dawn with 
the cool of the night still fragrant in the air. From a 
score of towers the call to prayer would echo across the 
city, and the wheeling flocks of white doves would gleam 
in their morning flights across the blue of the cloudless sky. 
In the courtyard of our palace the servants would be 
finishing the saddling of our horses, for a gallop before 
breakfast was part of our daily routine. The great iron- 
sheathed doors of argan wood were swung open, the guard 
of indolent Moorish askaris turned out and stood to what 
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passed for “attention,” and we would ride out into the 
narrow alleyways which pass for streets. Ahead would 
go the foot runners, stave-armed to clear the way for their 
masters with shouts of “Balak! balik!”—make way. 
Sometimes Kaid Abderrahman or other notables would join 
us and breathe their horses against ours in a breakneck 
gallop beyond the walls. Sometimes they would demon- 
strate their skill at arms, an empty bottle on a rock-heap 
serving as an extemporized target. The Moors have, how- 
ever, little real skill as shots, and ignore such trivialities as 
the use of sights or the cleaning of weapons after use. A 
few of the simplest shooting-gallery tricks brought me a 
wonderful reputation, and came at length to the ears of 
the Sultan, who invited me to give an expert opinion on his 
very mixed armoury. 

After a ride we would pick up our retinue, which we 
had left at the gate of the city, and return to breakfast. 
We occasionally got cursed by extremely religious people, 
but were never molested or threatened. Other Europeans 
who had come up to Fez found conditions the reverse of 
pleasant owing to the unpopularity of the French, but 
thanks, perhaps, to our more sporting interests, we had 
the pleasantest impressions of the country folk. Later on 
it was no unusual experience for a whole village to turn 
out for the day on an impromptu hunting party, and beat 
out any wild pig, hyznas, or lynxes that happened to be in 
the local scrub. The shooting was loose and promiscuous, 
but it was real sport and brought one into a very close 
intimacy with many aspects of North African life not 
usually accessible to the foreigner. ! 

The Sultan’s palace at Fez is a vast collection of bar- 
racks in all stages of decay, and surrounded by a high wall. 
In time I visited many parts of the palace, but never 
really got any true idea of its topography. It was a 
bewildering muddle of big rooms, courtyards, and gardens, 
warehouses full of derelict gear, summer-houses, water- 
tanks, a zoological gardens, and all sorts of things. Several 
thousand people, including the harem, lived within the 
wall, and there were barracks full of tatterdemalion soldiery. 

Every morning the Sultan would hold audience. Our 
ex-sergeant Belton would drill or endeavour to drill a- 
battalion of nondescript guards. Two rival bands would 
massacre old bits of European music, and the square court- 
yard would be full of applicants waiting to demand justice, 
country Kaids doing homage or trying to buy some job or 
appointment. 
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After a long wait, slaves and Makzenis, attendants of 
the court would beat back and silence the crowd. Preceded 
by his twelve black fly-swotters, the Sultan would enter, 
followed by his ministers, secretaries, and infinite officials of 
State. 

From the serried ranks of the crowd, a man would 
press forward, cast himself face down in the sand and creep 
forward to present his plea or his gift. Sometimes the 
Sultan would be gracious, at other times he would pass his 
hand over his face, when the wretch would be seized, 
hurried to a spot not far distant and soundly flogged by 
black slaves. 

Kaids suspected of favouring Abdul Aziz and coming 
with tribute inadequate to purchase royal favour would be 
seized and cast into prison. Officers of the town would 
make complaint concerning malefactors and dread sentences 
would be pronounced. 

Fifteen short years ago, and I saw a malefactor suffering 
the death by impalement. The poor wretch was lashed to 
a pointed stake that passed through the lower part of his 
body and out again below the diaphragm and entering 
again beneath the chin, projected from his mouth. He 
hung there bareheaded in the blazing sun. 

The heads of others grinned down from spikes along the 
city wall. Theft and pillage was punished by the lopping of 
the offender’s hand or the scarring of the hand so that the 
tendons were severed. The cuts were then filled with salt, 
green rawhide bound round the whole hand, and the man 
tethered with his arm immobilized. The sun and salt 
withered the hand, and beggars at the gate who held out 
withered hands for alms were but felons who had had 
sentence executed on them. 

Adulterers of food or givers of short weight were hung 
from a beam by one arm so that their toes but barely 
touched the sloping floor beneath. There they stood in 
pilloried agony till their sentence of several days had been 
served. These ghastly punishments did not shock local 
opinion in the least. These were the old immemorial 
methods and were generally approved of by the com- 
munity. Later, in the days when Hafid fed a rebel leader 
to his lions, a certain amount of disapproval was mani- 
fested, not because of the pain caused the victim, but owing 
to obscure points of theology concerning the resurrection 
of the body on the Last Day. Politically, however, the 
fate of that leader discouraged others. 

There are not many white men who have seen the inside 
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of a harem in fanatical Morocco, still fewer who ever 
entered the secluded garden of the Imperial Harem, yet in 
all honesty I did so in this wise. 

The “‘tibib,” i.e. “‘ doctor,” had an attack of fever and 
could not move from his bed. For several days I had 
more or less nursed him, and having a very fair working 
knowledge of medicine, I had carried on his practice for 
him with considerable amusement and conspicuous success. 

To my horror down came one of the Sultan’s leading 
courtiers and a pair of disgusting eunuchs dressed in emerald 
green satin. Two of the ladies of the harem were indis- 
posed, the doctor was to go at once and cure them. Well, 
in Morocco the Sultan’s word is not challenged, but Wil- 
kinson could not go. Luckily, his head was clear enough to 
advise me. “It’s all right,” he said, ‘‘ I have been before, 
and it is always the same thing. The dear things consider 
fat an extraordinary charm, and in order to keep in con- 
dition they don’t drink enough water. The result is that 
they suffer from constipation. Give them calomel and 
Epsom salts and make the dose about double.” 

“That’s all very well, but supposing it is some other 
trouble. Idon’t want to see my head adorning the spikes 
on the Tangier gate.” 

** Well,” said Wilkinson, “ what the devil did you want 
to come here for ? ” 

I concluded that after all I could get out of it by giving 
something innocuous, a little permanganate of potash 
solution for outside application, or whatever I thought fit, 
so I gathered together his drug chests of tabloids and the 
paraphernalia and had a man take them down. 

The court party did not object to my doing duty for 
the doctor in the least. In Morocco, every European is 
expected to know a bit about medicine, and as a fact most 
of them do. 

In solemn state we made our learned way to the palace, 
and I was taken through endless rabbit-runs and back- 
ways, through vast rooms glazed with exquisite Fez tiles 
and floored with intricate mosaics, until we got to the 
women’s quarter. 

There was much clearing of the route by armed slaves 
and eunuchs, and at length I was ushered into a little 
orange-garden or patio, through which ran a little stream, 
and on the side of which was an open room. 

There in miserable array were three moaning bundles of 
delight. I dismissed all thoughts of romantic adventures 
from my mind. 
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The pearls of the harem were all fat, astoundingly fat, 
and they were well past the first rosy rapture of youth. 
Nevertheless, the court was taking no chances. Four 
objectionable eunuchs guarded the bevy and about six old 
women negresses acted as chaperons. Two more eunuchs 
took care that their weapons should be well in view. Natu- 
rally I was not allowed any interpreter, and did not know 
enough Arabic to understand much of the recital of woe of 
the patients. However, a vigorous and convincing panto- 
mime pointed to the seat of the trouble, and a chorus of 
appreciation and sympathy from the negresses showed that 
there was truth in the statement. Wilkinson’s diagnosis was 
right ! 

‘ The ladies were veiled and shrouded in layers and layers 
of white flannelette. With clinical precision I laid out 
before me a mixed grill of forceps, amputating-knives, 
bottles, and all sorts of glittering antiseptic-looking tools. 
It roused vast interest among the spectators and terror in 
the insides of the afflicted, who as far as I could gather 
felt better at once. I adjusted a stethoscope and planted 
the funnel end on the heaving bosom of a victim. She 
wailed, poor dear. I nodded, and anxious to gain a real 
insight into the case, put out my tongue signing to her to 
do the same. That started things. Would Amina the 
Gazelle show her face to a shameless Christian? Rather 
death! The question was debated by a chorus of negresses, 
beauties, and eunuchs. Still it is not every day that a 
young Christian doctor brightens the life of these ladies. 
Convention satisfied by the protest, very, very coyly the 
veil was moved aside, and I was granted one ravishing 
glance at the tip of a tongue. ‘‘ Shameless one,” said one 
of the other patients, anxiously awaiting her turn. 

With scientific detachment I stretched out a hand, 
grabbed an arm and solemnly felt a pulse. The patient I 
thought was improving rapidly, but to make things sure I 
played my star trick. Among Wilkinson’s gear was a 
sphygmograph, an interesting little device in which a 
needle actuated by the pulse marks a record of its pulsa- 
tions on a strip of smoked glass. This device had already 
won the Imperial favour when tried on the Sultan. 
‘**Mashallah,” said he, “many people have felt my pulse, 
but this is the first time I have ever seen it bade to write 
the tale of my health by itself!” It was no less a suc- 
cessful magic with the ladies, everybody was delighted. 

' I went through the same ritual with all of them and 
then proceeded to prescribe. Wilkinson’s diagnosis was 
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about right, his dosage rather too vigorous. I sent for 
vessels and a flagon of drinking water, and compounded a 
harmonious blend of cascara, calomel, Epsom salts and 
other simple magics. Tincture of Valerian lent bouquet to 
the whole, and I judged that some at least of the ingre- 
dients would work for salvation. There was no niggardli- 
ness about the quantity of the water either, a good two 
pints to each draught. They lapped it up as if it were the 
water of the holy well Zem-Zem. 

I thought that I had done, but outside the harem 
enclosure the palace sick parade was waiting for me, a 
phalanx of sheer pestilence. The slaves and eunuchs tried 
to turn them away, but to no purpose, they threatened 
violence. A slave slipped away to fetch a guard, and a 
Maghzeni thrust forward, and pushed an objectionably 
ulcerated arm into my face with an injunction to the 
“Christian dog, to cure it or be disembowelled.” I opened 
the Burroughs and Wellcome case again and hunted for a 
bottle labelled “‘ Tincture of Capsicum ’”—a splendid thing 
for sprains. A good hot stuff rather like Tabasco sauce. 
I shook some of it on to a square of nice blue cyanide gauze 
and then examined the case with interest, until I saw the 
red fezzes of the palace guard approaching—and then I 
grabbed my man and put that effective remedy on the seat 
of the trouble and held it there. 

Your Moor has a sense of humour that is really tickled 
by anything that involves pain to somebody else, and the 
sick and the soldiery and the eunuchs were helpless with 
mirth. It was voted an enormous jest, a very side-splitter 
of refined humour and wit. Setting the seal on my popu- 
larity—I distributed a gratis handful of sugar-coated cascara 
tabloids, to assuage their passion for a good sound medical 
treatment under which the patient has no illusions concerning 
the potency of the drug, and returned to Wilkinson. 

“Never again,” I said, “never again will I act locum 
tenens for a fashionable physician with a good practice with 
the Court 

At length the bottom fell entirely out of our concession 
scheme, and regretfully enough I left Fez for the coast. 
There I paid a duty call at the Legation, and discussed 
our affairs at length. ‘‘ Young man,” said one in authority, 
“if you had any conceptions of the trouble and anxiety 
you and your associates caused our German friends you 
would be inconceivably conceited. You completely spoilt 
one of their best-staged coups and the Lord alone knows 
what effect it is going to have on Morocco!” 
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Well, there it is. In the end, poor old Mulai Hafid was 
deposed by the French, and they took over the country 
under a puppet Sultan of their own. It had to come, for, 
tied by the Powers, he never had a chance to really rule, 
and possibly it may work out for the best. Yet somehow 
I wonder if the strange savage barbarity of autocratic rule 
in Fez was really worse than that slow poison of the vices 
of civilization, and what will happen now that Abdel 
Krim has once again brought the tribesmen to the gates 
of Fez. 
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SaMUEL RoGeERs will always have a place of his own in the 
history of English Letters, and he will owe it not to what 
he wrote or to what he did, but to what he was, the friend 
and companion of three generations of men. During his 
early years, his family associations and his political par- 
tialities brought him into touch with the Whig leaders and 
the progressive thinkers of the time. The shock of the 
French Revolution and all that it brought in its train, his 
own love of art in any of its manifestations, his leisurely 
existence, his delicate health, combined, as time passed, to 
lessen his political enthusiasm, though he never ceased to 
be, in the widest sense of the term, a liberal. In his middle 
years he was pre-eminently the man of letters, and in his 
final phase the Oracle portrayed for us in Table Talk. As 
a youth he shook hands with Wilkes and assured him of his 
father’s support, and in his old age he was in friendly rela- 
tions with Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. He visited Paris before 
Napoleon was ever heard of, and lived to see Napoleon’s 
nephew our ally in the Crimea. He knew Boswell, and he 
lent Tennyson his suit in which to go to Court. He read 
Goldsmith’s T7'raveller on its first appearance, and he died in 
the year in which Browning showed the full flower of his 
genius in Men and Women. His own writings are to-day 
almost forgotten. The generations that read and enjoyed 
The Pleasure of Memory, an Epistle to a Friend, and Italy 
have long since passed away, and the handsomely produced 
volumes owe the place they still retain in many a library to 
the delicate work of Turner and Stothard, with which they 
are adorned, more than to their intrinsic qualities. 

There is a passage in Byron’s Journal for November 24, 1813, 
where he draws a triangular Gradus ad Parnassum. Nearly 
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forty years later the Queen, through the Prince Consort, 
offered to him, ‘‘ who would so much adorn it,” the Laureate- 
ship on the death of Wordsworth, and nothing is more 
remarkable than the unanimity of praise and appreciation 
with which Rogers was regarded by the most critical minds 
among his contemporaries. The one exception was Hazlitt, 
who never knew him personally. To Hazlitt he was “a 
very ladylike poet,” “‘an elegant but feeble writer,” almost 
to be classed with Mrs. Barbauld and Joanna Baillie and 
Hannah More. But even Hazlitt came into line later on 
with the rest, for years afterwards we find him speaking of 
Rogers as ‘‘ an elegant and polished writer with an admira- 
tion of the Muse and with an interest in humanity.” This 
is discriminating praise, and most people will agree even 
to-day that it was not undeserved. 

The life of Rogers was singularly free from incident. 
He was born at Stoke Newington on July 30, 1763. His 
father, Thomas Rogers, originally the manager of a ware- 
house business, became later a partner in a City bank, and 
in this bank the poet spent many years of active work. 
Rogers was carefully educated at various Nonconformist 
schools, and a Nonconformist he remained throughout his 
life. At twenty-five his responsibilities and his profits at 
the bank were alike augmented by the death of his elder 
brother, some two years after the appearance of his first 
book, An Ode to Superstition, with some other poems (1786). 
The Pleasures of Memory came nine years later, and mean- 
while he had visited Scotland and France. In Scotland he 
was able to make the acquaintance of most of those who 
rendered the Edinburgh society of that day illustrious. The 
Piozzis, together with the youngest Miss Thrale, were for 
some time Rogers’s travelling companions, and left on 
Rogers the impression that they were a very happy couple. 
The Journal notes an amusing and characteristic touch : 
** (Mrs. Piozzi) said, ‘ You know why the Scotch wished to 
send me to the Highlands’? Piozzi hinted it afterwards and 
said they wanted her to contradict Dr. Johnson.’ ”’ In 1791 
there followed a visit to France. It was an interesting 
moment, eighteen months after the fall of the Bastille, when 
Mirabeau was in his prime and President of the National 
Assembly. Lafayette gave Rogers and his party a general 
invitation {to ‘dine with him every day, and it was at 
Lafayette’s table that they met Condorcet, de la Roche- 
foucauld, and many others, most of whom afterwards came 
to an untimely end. It was the general view among those 
with whom Rogers consorted that the heat of the Revolu- 
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tion was over. They talked of what they would do when 
they had finished the Revolution. The influence of the 
Encyclopedia or of the philosophy of Rousseau interested 
them little. Their talk was of Pitt and Franklin and 
Thomson and Gray. One man, and one man only, of all 
those whom Rogers got to know in Paris, seems to have had 
some prevision of what the immediate future had in store, a 
Mr. Keay. Mr. Keay said quite frankly that the people 
were “the most barbarous in the world,” and quoted what 
Diderot said to him on his deathbed, ‘‘ Never let a French- 
man come nearer to you than this,” and stretched out his 
arm. Rogers next visited Paris, as did so many other 
Englishmen, in 1802, just after the Peace of Amiens. The 
diary of his earlier visit shows that his artistic interests were 
already keen. On this second occasion they may be said to 
have been the chief purpose of the journey. At the moment 
Paris was crammed with works of art—the spoil of the vic- 
tories in Italy—and Rogers was then on the eve of the great 
event of his life, his move to 22 St. James’s Place. The 
letters from Paris speak of Canova and David, of Madame 
Recamier, the Louvre, the Gobelins, and though he saw his 
old acquaintance Lafayette, “silent, thoughtful and melan- 
choly,”’ it is evident his main interest was no longer in politics. 

It was in 1803, when forty years of age, that Rogers 
moved from the Temple to the house that will always be 
associated with his name. 22 St. James’s Place was not 
large. There were only two sitting-rooms, the dining-room 
and the drawing-room, the bow windows of which over- 
looked the Green Park. The dining-room decorations and 
furniture were based on Greek models. The ornaments on 
the mahogany sideboard were carved by Chantrey. There 
was a mask of his master, Pope, taken after death by 
Roubillac. Etruscan vases stood along the walls. The 
lighting was subdued. Round the staircase ran a frieze 
copied from the Elgin Marbles; and on the staircase 
nightingales were kept in cages covered up from the light 
in order that they might be ready to sing to him when 
required. The drawing-room on the first floor occupied 
practically the whole area of the house. The mantelpiece 
was executed by Flaxman, whom Rogers rated much above 
Chantrey, and on the mantelpiece was a glass case full of 
wedding cards. There was a cabinet designed and orna- 
mented by Stothard with groups from Shakespeare, Chaucer 
and Boccaccio, and a choice library, according to Dr. Burney 
of “the best editions of the best authors in all languages.” 
There were portfolios of drawings, miniatures, antiques, 
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autographs, curios. A woman’s hand in marble stood on 
one of the tables, and the door-stop was a woman’s foot. 
The walls and the furniture were covered in red silk in order 
the better to show off the great glory of the house, the 
pictures. Hayward, a man who reproduced in himself 
Rogers’s combination of a kind heart and a bitter tongue, 
has described the beauty of the Raphael Madonna which 
hung on the left-hand wall as you entered. Rogers also 
possessed two Titians, a small but indisputably genuine 
Giorgione Si. George, a Bassano, two Reynolds (the Straw- 
berry Girl and a View from Richmond Hill), and a Rubens based 
on one of the Hampton Court Mantegnas. The pictures did 
not number more than thirty in all, but they were chosen 
with wise discrimination. Nevertheless, Rogers had his 
weaknesses like other men. Although, we are told, he 
“‘ delighted in sweet sounds, in soft-flowing harmonies, he 
had slight relish for the acknowledged masterpieces of 
Handel, Beethoven or Mozart.’”? When he dined at home 
and alone, it was his custom to have an Italian organ-grinder 
playing in the hall, the organ being set to the Sicilian 
Mariners’ air and other popular tunes of the south. In 
this house, except for rare visits to his friends, particularly 
in the Lake District, and a journey to Italy, Rogers spent 
the last fifty-two years of his life. 


Even in the first volume of the books on Rogers, which 
the skill and industry of the late Mr. P. W. Clayden * put 
together, based on innumerable memoirs, letters and diaries 
covering some sixty years, great figures already crowd 
the canvas. Erskine was a travelling companion and Dr. 
Priestly a frequent guest, who admitted to Rogers that he 
had published more books than he would like to read. 
Reynolds appears, with his waistcoat all powdered with 
snuff; and we have a first-hand account of the famous 
scene after his final lecture to the students of the Royal 
Academy, when, descending from the rostrum with the name 
of Michael Angelo on his lips, Burke came forward and, 
taking his hand, quoted the lines of Milton : 


The Angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fix’d to hear. 


Mackintosh talked metaphysics with Rogers and toured in 
Scotland with him ; and an epilogue written for Mrs. Siddons 


* The Early Life of Samuel Rogers, 1887, and Rogers and his Contemporaries, 
2 vols., 1889, by P. W. Clayden. 
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cemented their friendship and aided his own public reputa- 
tion. With Horne Tooke, Rogers was intimate during the 
latter part of his life, though it was a sorrow to the poet that 
the famous Westminster Election and the litigation which 
arose out of it should have involved enmity between that 
strange genius and Fox. There is a quaint passage in a 
short Public life of John Horne Tooke, Esq., published in 1812, 
which goes far to explain the pleasure that a man like Rogers 
found in his society : 

“*Mr. Tooke had long left off powder, but was still 
remarkably clean and neat in everything respecting his 
person. It has also been said that with all those various 
powers of conversation which rendered his company so 
delightful to the studious and the ‘ inquirer’ he was capable 
of all the little attentions that captivate the female world ; 
and that in the company of the ladies, in his respectful 
conduct to the sex, he still kept up all that was amiable in 
the old, while he avoided everything disgusting in the new 
school.” Rogers’s relations with Sheridan show him at 
his best. The friendship covered many years. It was to 
Rogers that the dying Sheridan wrote the pathetic little note 
which concludes: ‘“‘ They are going to put the carpets out of 
the window and break into Mrs. S.’s room and take me. For 
God’s sake let me see you!” Rogers’s Table Talk is full of 
anecdotes of Sheridan, but there is no suggestion that 
Sheridan was ever in his debt, and it is only comparatively 
lately that the researches of Mr. Clayden have disclosed the 
fact that he possessed freehold and copyhold properties, in 
- dealings with which he could always count on the poet’s 
advice. 

But of all the personalities who play a part during his 
earlier years, incomparably the greatest, the most honoured 
and the most loved was, of course, Fox. He was no longer 
the wild liver of his younger days, but had settled down to 
quiet domestic life and to agricultural and literary occupa- 
tions at St. Anne’s Hill. Eighteenth and early nineteenth- 
century memoirs tend to give the reader of to-day an exag- 
gerated idea of the conversations which made so many of 
the breakfast tables of the period famous. Lady Holland, 
according to a well-known anecdote, used on occasion to tell 
Macaulay to be quiet; but Macaulay was exceptional, and 
so indeed was Lady Holland.* Even at Rogers’s table 


* Rogers relates that she announced the death of Fox in her own odd 
manner to those relatives and intimate friends of his who were sitting in a room 
near his bedchamber, and waiting to hear that he had breathed his last: she 
walked through the room with her apron thrown over her head. 
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conversation often flagged; and it was only in his own 
house and among his own friends that Fox, during his later 
years, would talk with perfect freedom and ease. To 
Rogers, who was only just over forty when Fox died, he 
remained his idol. ‘“‘ Pray come over,” wrote Mrs. Fox 
when her husband was on his deathbed, “‘ as I know he will 
enjoy seeing you.” It is that something in Rogers that 
made so wide an appeal for so long a period to all sorts and 
conditions of men that keeps his memory alive. 

After the move to St. James’s Place, Rogers reached the 
full meridian of his career. With the death of Fox and the 
reopening of the European War, liberal ideas ceased for some 
thirty years to exercise any but a fugitive influence on 
public affairs. He was now in early middle life, well-to-do 
without being rich, hospitable and well-housed, with a wide 
circle of personal friends and an established reputation with 
the public. In 1810 appeared Columbus, A Fragment, in 
1819 Human Infe, and in 1822 Italy, the work by which 
perhaps he is best remembered and the last he ever wrote. 
For this period of his life the chief authority is the Memoirs 
of Thomas Moore, in eight volumes, edited by Lord John 
Russell. As a monument erected by a distinguished states- 
man to the memory of his friend, it must always command 
our respect. As a quarry, students of the period will no 
doubt continue to hack out of it what they want. It must 
be remembered that the price paid for it, on condition that 
the work was edited by the Prime Minister, enabled Mrs. 
Moore in her widowhood to enjoy an annuity equal to the 
pension on which they had lived during her husband’s last 
years. To Moore, as to so many others, Rogers was an ever- 
willing adviser, and if he did not assist him with loans on 
more than two occasions during a life marked by many a 
financial crisis, it was only because there was a strain of 
independence and personal pride in Moore which revolted 
against such services from anybody but his publisher. 
It was characteristic of Moore that his two most violent 
quarrels laid the foundations of two of his chief friendships, 
and it was characteristic of Rogers that in each instance he 
played a helpful part. Jeffrey had criticized Moore in the 
Edinburgh in terms which the poet justifiably resented. The 
police arrested the combatants on the field of battle, but 
Rogers was soon at hand, and not merely arranged the bail, 
but, after an amicable meeting at his house, played an 
important part in the negotiations which resulted in Moore 
becoming one of Jefirey’s contributors. The other quarrel 
arose out of Byron’s criticism of Moore’s work in English 
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Bards and Scotch Reviewers. Moore talked almost in the 
same breath of accepting compromise and demanding 
satisfaction, and the correspondence shows Byron to great 
advantage. Here is the description of the reconciliation 
dinner : 

‘** Neither Moore nor myself had ever seen Byron when 
it was settled that he should dine at my house to meet 
Moore; nor was he known by sight to Campbell, who, 
happening to call on me that morning, consented to join the 
party. I thought it best that I alone should be in the 
drawing-room when Byron entered it, and Moore and 
Campbell accordingly withdrew. Soon after his arrival 
they returned, and I introduced them to him severally, 
naming them as Adam named the beasts. When we sat 
down to dinner I asked Byron if he would take soup? ‘No, 
he never took soup.’ ‘ Would he take some fish ?’ ‘ No, he 
never took fish.’ Presently I asked if he would eat some 
mutton ? ‘No, he never ate mutton.’ I then asked if he 
would take a glass of wine? ‘No, he never tasted wine.’ 
It was now necessary to inquire what he did eat and drink, 
and the answer was, ‘ Nothing but hard biscuits and soda- 
water.’ Unfortunately neither hard biscuits nor soda- 
water were at hand, and he dined upon potatoes bruised 
down on his plate and drenched with vinegar. My guests 
stayed very late discussing the merits of Walter Scott and 
Joanna Baillie. Some days after, meeting Hobhouse, I said 
to him: ‘How long will Byron persevere in his present 
diet ?? He replied: ‘Just as long as you continue to 
notice it.’ I did not then know what I now know to be a 
fact, that Byron after leaving my house had gone to a club 
in St. James’s Street and eaten a hearty meat supper.” 
Byron’s relations with Rogers, as with most people, had 
their ups and downs. It was Rogers who introduced him to 
Lord Holland, which was a service, and to Miss Milbanke, 
which was a disaster. The Giaour is dedicated to Rogers, 
and Lady Blessington relates that Byron compared his 
poems to a flower-garden. “The Tithonus of poetry— 
immortal already,” he says elsewhere. Within a year, 
however, there is a change, and in a letter to Murray, Byron 
says that he continued Rogers’s friend “ until the black drop 
of his liver oozed too palpably to be overlooked.” The visit 
paid to Byron and Shelley at Pisa does not. appear to have 
improved matters, and indeed it is clear that Byron never 
really wanted him to come. “TI shall not assail Rogers if 
he lets me alone; but it is a sad old fellow,” wrote Byron 
shortly after the visit was over. And yet but a few months 
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before he had exclaimed with generous impulsiveness: ‘‘ We 
are all wrong except Rogers, Crabbe, and Campbell.” 

With the Lake Poets, on the other hand, Rogers’s rela- 
tions were uniformly happy. He recognized from the begin- 
ning the genius of Wordsworth and Coleridge and Southey, 
and he remained their constant friend, supporter and 
business adviser. Southey’s recantation of his earlier 
political opinions involved some coolness between him and 
Rogers later on, but with Wordsworth, and especially with 
his sister Dorothy, the friendship became increasingly 
intimate, though, as Crabb Robinson’s diary shows, Rogers 
characteristically became more critical as Wordsworth’s 
eminence became more widely recognized. Fanny Kemble 
amusingly describes her experience of “ listening to Rogers 
and hearing Wordsworth—the gentle rill of the one speech 
broken into by sudden loud splashes of the other,” and 
Rogers’s pathetic complaint, “He won’t let me tell my 
story.” An account of a visit with Wordsworth to Coleridge 
when he was living with Gillman at Highgate is worth 
repeating : 

“** We sat with him two hours,’ says Rogers, ‘ he talking 
the whole time without intermission. When we left the 
house we walked for some time without speaking.’ ‘ What 
a wonderful man he is!’ exclaimed Wordsworth. ‘ Wonder- 
ful, indeed,’ said I. ‘ What depth of thought, what richness 
of expression!’ continued Wordsworth. ‘There’s nothing 
like him that I ever heard,’ replied I. Another pause. 
‘Pray,’ inquired Wordsworth, ‘did you precisely under- 
stand what he said about the Kantian philosophy ?’ 
R. ‘ Not precisely.’ W. ‘ Or about the plurality of worlds ?’ 
R. ‘I can’t say I did. In fact, if the truth must out, I did 
not understand a syllable from one end of his monologue to 
the other.’ W. ‘ No more did I.’ ” 

Rogers was a naturally benevolent man who found 
pleasure in being helpful. The passport to his goodwill was 
to be in trouble; prosperity and public repute not infre- 
quently aroused those acrid comments which lost nothing by 
the small, gentle voice in which they were uttered. “I 
could never lash myself into a feeling of affection and admira- 
tion for him,” says Lady Dufferin. ‘‘ He never seemed to 
me to be thoroughly in earnest, save in expressing contempt 
and dislike. . . . He gave what he valued least, money ; he 
never gave what he valued most, admiration.” This is 
certainly unjust to Rogers. That he took pleasure in saying 
wittily malicious things is true, but it is equally true that he 
gave lavishly of his admiration to those—like the unfortu- 
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nate Haydon, for instance—who appeared in need of its 
stimulus. When he is criticized for often saying neat things 
but for seldom saying kind things, one may quote in his 
defence such a letter as the following, addressed to Lady 
John Russell on the death of her mother: ‘“‘ May He who 
has made us and alone knows what is best for us support 
you under your great affliction. Again and again have I 
taken up my poor pen, but in vain, and I have only to pray 
that God may bless you and yours wherever you go.” The 
man who could write that in his ninety-first year was no 
cynic at heart. 

The last phase of Rogers’s life brought him into touch 
with a new generation—the generation which gave distinction 
to the later Victorian Age. All the men he had known in 
his prime predeceased him. Jtaly had been republished, in 
handsomer form, in 1830, and a reissue of his poems in 1834 
had been final. Thenceforward he was, as described by 
Mrs. Norton, ‘‘ a watchtower, showing for ever what a quiet 
port literature and the fine arts might offer in an age of 
‘ progress.’ ”’ Already, before Rogers died, the public esti- 
mate of his poetry was very much what it is to-day. It was, 
in a sentence, damned by Byron’s praise of the Pleasures of 
Memory : “ There is not a vulgar line in the poem.” Poetry 
cannot live by elegance alone. It is unfair, and indeed, 
except as regards metre, incorrect, to represent Rogers as of 
the school of Dryden and Pope. His impeccable taste and 
what Mr. Roberts* has rightly called his “laborious 
artistry’? were, on the contrary, essentially of his time. 
During Rogers’s later years, the wind was blowing in another 
direction, and it shows the soundness of his judgment that 
he made no attempt to catch the breeze. 

Tennyson found him a kindly old man “ except when he 
was bilious,” and discovered not a trace of venom in his 
conversation. Gladstone in his diary notes his agreeably 
discursive talk about Monckton Milnes’s verses, Swift’s views 
on women, Peel’s manners, Brougham’s eloquence. Ruskin 
writes to him in the overflowing eloquence of his early style. 
Only in the diaries of Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton) do 
we get a hint of the Rogers of tradition : ‘‘ Old Rogers goes on 
breakfasting but is a good deal estranged from me. Irather 
think he is the loser by it.”” And again when, after a serious 
accident at the age of eighty-seven, Rogers’s memory and 
faculties began to fail, “‘ Rogers is quite easy in his mind, 
and not the less so because Luttrell is dying too.” That 
Rogers was more than a little jealous of Milnes is likely. 

* Samuel Rogers and his Circle, 1910. 
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Milnes was young, wealthy, a poet, with already a great 
reputation as a host; but the passages throw quite as 
much light on Milnes as they do on Rogers. For some five 
years, lonely and half-forgotten, the old man lived on, con- 
fined to his chair, until the end came to him as he sat in his 
drawing-room surrounded by his treasures on December 18, 
1855. 

It was perhaps Thomas Campbell who summed him up 
most correctly. A friend of Campbell’s complained to him 
that he had been the victim of Rogers’s bitter tongue. 
“Borrow money of him,” replied the poet; “‘ he will never 
say a word against you again.” 
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A MILLION STARLINGS 


Ir was a stormy March evening, with dark purple clouds to 
the west, dull leaden ones to the east; a cold, gusty wind, 
and rain-drops splashing down the breeze to make little 
circles on the dusty lane. Before and below us lay the 
wood, a larch plantation on a slight bank that faced west. 
It was flanked on the left by a bushy field, where a tangle 
of hawthorn and briers was making another covert of what 
once had been a trim meadow. Ahead was a rough, open 
space where trees had been felled, and beyond again a narrow 
belt of standing timber that broke the force of westerly 
winds. By reason of this, and the contour of the bank, the 
wood, of young larch-trees some fifteen feet in height, was 
well sheltered. 

Leaving my companion by the car in the lane, I made 
my way towards this plantation, which all told would be 
about two acres in extent, wondering whether all I had 
heard about the wood was true; when, as I went forward, 
something brought vividly before my mind a bird-dealer’s 
shop. For a moment I did not realize what had roused 
the memory. There, before my mind’s eye, were parrots 
and cockatoos, finches and canaries. Then the smell came 
again, and I knew—it was the odour of a bird-cage! The 
unmistakable smell of a dirty aviary. The covert ahead 
smelt of birds ! 

A musty, fusty, dirty odour came from it, and was 
brought in varying whiffs by the evening breeze. Getting 
nearer the smell became stronger, and on entering the 
covert it was decidedly worse. As already said, the larches 
stank like a dirty bird-shop. The reason why was apparent 
at a glance—the place was “ whitewashed” with the 
droppings of large numbers, huge numbers in fact, of birds 
that had been roosting in the trees, and not in one, two, or 
even a few trees, but throughout the covert. 

Exploration of the plantation showed it was the same 
throughout, incredible numbers of feathered folk had been 
there, and all the trees and bushes were splashed as if they 
had been sprayed by a lime-washing machine ; yet in view of 
what I saw afterwards, I must say that the ‘‘ whitewash” was 
not so great as might have been expected from the numbers 
of the starlings that resorted to the wood. Yet even then, 
when one considered that the excreta was evenly distributed 
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over two acres or more, it certainly indicated the nightly 
presence of a very large number of birds. 

It was evident that the visitors (or should one call them 
residents ?) had attracted attention from some of the night 
raiders. The rides told many a sad story, for they were 
dotted with pools of feathers, where starlings had been 
slain. One could imagine the birds huddled sleepily upon 
the boughs, bending beneath their weight, and the silent 
owl, on his muffled wings, swooping suddenly upon them— 
a scuffle, a scrimmage, a disturbance in the sleeping hordes, 
a dark form vanishing among the trees, and silence once 
more, save for the murmur of twittering from the birds as 
they settle down again. Why should the crowd be dis- 
turbed ? What is one among so many ? 

Or perhaps it was not the tawny owl; he likes fur better 
than feathers, but that desperado, the sparrow-hawk. One 
could picture the latter at break of day, before the starlings 
were fairly awake, dashing into their midst, and bearing off 
a shrieking victim. 

At any rate, some raider had been at work, for'I counted 
over thirty pools of feathers, each of which indicated the 
place where a starling had been killed, plucked, and eaten. 

Just as the inspection was finished, one lonely starling 
hurried over on whistling wings, to be followed a few moments 
later by a party of five, and as I returned to the car waiting 
in the lane, a flock of one hundred and fifty, or thereabouts, 
came over. These went over the wood and disappeared, and 
we could not see what became of them. Now small parties, 
from twos and threes, fives and sixes, up to nine or ten, 
became numerous and kept passing over. Several flocks of 
a hundred or so each were also seen, and some of two and 
three hundred apiece. We lost sight of most of them down 
the valley—they were coming in from all directions—but 
were under the impression they had not gone far, and were 
merely flying round. Then, out of the heavy grey sky to 
the east, came a much larger flock, quite a thousand to 
fifteen hundred birds, flying in far-extending line. As they 
got near the line contracted; it became a compact flock, 
which rose high in the sky as they neared their destination. 
Coming in and meeting them was another and similar flock. 
The two met a little short of the covert, rushed by each other, 
whirled past, like leaves blown on different gusts of wind, 
swirled round an invisible vortex, mounted higher, and 
became one flock. 

Other flocks were coming in rapidly now, and bigger 
flocks than to begin with. Down the darkening valley 
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came one of thousands, rushing along with a murmur of 
wings like wind through the trees, the birds as specks against 
the pallid sunset sky that gleamed between the storm-clouds, 
from which spots of rain splashed on my face as I watched 
them go by. A huge concourse was now swinging to and 
fro on the other side of the wood, wheeling and whirling in 
slow, strange evolutions, like smoke blown about by the 
wind. Watching the smaller flocks one was impressed by the 
individuality of the component birds ; you saw ones and twos 
separate, and go their own way, rejoin the party, and leave 
it again. They were not so enthralled by the flock that they 
could not quit it when they wished. Even the members of 
the moderately big flocks showed their independence, their 
actions were individual, and the flock movements by no 
means unanimous. As the flock turned and twisted many 
birds lagged behind, or flung themselves away from the 
main body; but when one watched the largest flock one 
ceased to notice what individual birds did. One’s mind was 
dazed by the numbers. One seemed to be watching a single 
thing, a vaporous being, an animated cloud, that spread 
and lengthened into a long, dark shape, stretching in sinuous 
snake-like folds; drew together, and contracted to a quarter 
of its length ; burst asunder, swung and twisted to and fro 
before becoming one again. 

This enormous gathering now absorbed all the incoming 
birds. A party would arrive, winging their way in the 
usual starling hurry across the darkening face of the country, 
and swing over the wood, drive past the mighty gathering, 
one stream going one way, and one the other, swing round 
and towards it, like a needle drawn to a magnet, and vanish 
into it. The great concourse continued to wait in mid-air, 
all the time wheeling in airy evolutions, sometimes drifting 
half a mile down the wind, and anon coming back up it. 
How many birds there were in the flock it was impossible to 
say, estimate was hopeless, and eyes and brain reeled before 
the attempt at computation. They were like sands upon the 
seashore—innumerable! And still, in the fast gathering 
gloom, the concourse swung overhead, sometimes coming 
close, with a murmur, as of the sea, sometimes drifting away ; 
and, even then, their numbers were being added to. It was 
quite “‘ the edge of night”? when there was a great rush of 
wings and yet another immense flock came in. It went by 
and under the main gathering, showed densely against the sky 
as the birds all turned together, rose, and was swallowed by 
the great flock. Now, how many were there? Well, if a 
guess must be made, not less than a million of birds—perhaps 
double that ! 
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I had seen bird flocks before, immense gatherings of 
sea-birds, in numbers innumerable, but never anything 
approaching this. I would not have believed there were so 
many starlings in the west of England, let alone in the 
county of Salop; moreover, at the beginning of the breeding 
season, when all respectable, responsible birds had been 
mated some time, and were busy nesting ! 

Whereas to begin with, the starlings had swung to and 
fro over the countryside, the deepening twilight saw them 
making the wood the centre of their evolutions. At every 
turn they got nearer and lower, swooping down with a 
mighty roar of wings, like the rushing of a great wind, 
towards the trees, only to swing upwards again, but not so 
high as they had been before. Yet it seemed as if they would 
never actually settle, though it was now almost dark. We 
could not see them against the trees, and only dimly against 
the sky. Then there was another roar, now like that of 
waves crashing on a rocky shore—part of the flock had 
alighted! But up into the air went the dark cloud that 
represented the greater part. It swung round, grew denser 
and darkened in the middle, which dark part sagged down- 
wards, like a waterspout forming from a rain-cloud, dropped 
yet lower, and swept down upon the wood, just as if the 
cloud had burst. Another roar smote upon our ears, many 
thousands of starlings had alighted, but many thousands 
more were still on the wing. The greater part of the mighty 
flock gathered itself together, and swung up—really it showed 
no perceptible diminution ! 

Up and down, round and round, and down and up yet 
again; so it went on. Would they never get down? We 
grew cold watching in the chill dusk, or rather in the dark, 
for it was now practically night ; but the crash of descending 
starlings now smote more frequently on the ear, at each 
slow swoop, for the great flock did not appear to move fast, 
thousands dropped into the trees, when the roar of their 
wings, the noise of the swaying trees echoed through the 
night. Once there was confusion, the starlings dropping 
down from their flock, checked themselves, the majority 
turned back, met their comrades still above them, and 
there was a wild mélée of birds. Did any collide? I cannot 
say, for we could not see details, but they could hardly 
avoid it. 

Up they all went, and round once more, and then down 
again; a rush and a last roar, and this time they were 
really gone. 

We could hear a dull, soft murmur from the darkness of 
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the little wood, hundreds of thousands of starlings twittering 
together, but there was no such din as rises from a rookery ; 
only the steady murmur. 

We got into the car, switched on the headlights, and 
went away down the avenue of light that they cut through 
the drizzling darkness of the night, leaving the myriads to 
their murmuring rest. 


* * * * * 


Such was the first visit I paid to the starlings’ roosting- 
place, but a week later I went again, when the birds behaved 
quite differently. 

It was a calm grey evening, the weather being of an 
“easterly type,” and the sun was sinking like a crimson ball 
to the north-west. While the two of us were yet a mile 
from the wood a party of starlings went over, and a little 
farther on we saw a number on the wayside trees. An ash 
was black with them, its boughs being weighed down with 
starlings, which branches, when the birds took fright and 
flight at the approach of the car, sprang up into the air, 
showing the weight they had borne. Many of the starlings, 
paying little attention to the car, flew down into the meadow 
on our left, while the rest circled round and came back to 
their tree. Looking over the fence into the meadow, we 
saw an astounding sight—the field was also black with 
starlings. A huge flock had alighted on the grass, which 
the birds were searching busily, starling fashion, parting the 
blades by thrusting their beaks into the grass and opening 
their mandibles, when they peered between for hidden 
treasures. Every bird was at work, chirping and talking at 
the same time, so that a “‘ charm ” (to use the country word) 
of bird voices rose as a loud murmur upon the evening air. 

How many were there? Estimating the space they 
covered at 100 yards by 70 yards, and putting four starlings 
to the square foot—they were shoulder to shoulder in most 
places and were more probably seven or eight to the 
square foot—we have thirty-six to the square yard, or 
36 x 100 x 70 = 252,000. This was a most moderate and 
conservative estimate, both as to the number to the square 
foot and the total area occupied by the flock. 

The concourse was in motion all the while. Each indi- 
vidual was hunting and running forward at the same time, 
besides which birds, that were apparently dissatisfied, kept 
flying ahead of their neighbours to get to grass that had 
not been searched. Starlings at the rear of the flock kept 
taking wing and flying to the van. Three or four would 
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get up, to be instantly followed by others, and for several 
minutes they would stream over the main body. There 
were also side to side movements, parties shifting from right 
to left of the main body, or vice versa. In every instance 
these movements were initiated by one or two birds, the 
others following in a stream. I saw no really simultaneous 
movement. Even when a portion of the flock took wing, a 
very large portion numbering many thousands, and flew up 
into the fence and trees, it was done in the same manner—a 
few rose, and others followed them, when the rest of the 
flock rose in order of nearness. 

Why I have laid stress on these apparently trivial details 
is that many persons believe that when birds are assembled 
in a flock they move by a common impulse, a “‘ mind wave ” 
actuating the whole flock, so that it moves as if one 
bird. They say that by means of thought transference 
every impulse passes instantly through the throng, and that 
this alone will explain why a mighty gathering of birds 
manceuvres so wonderfully. Who in these days of “ wire- 
less,”’ research into the properties of the ether, and so on, 
would be so rash as to say mind cannot affect mind; but I 
do say that when watching these starlings I saw nothing 
that could not be explained without the assumption of 
mind waves. What I did see again and again were examples 
of the impulse to follow and do the same as your neighbour, 
which is perhaps one of the most deep-seated of all instincts 
and found in most vertebrate creatures from man downwards. 

It was the car, I think, which made the starlings all rise, 
which they did in a few minutes, but even this movement 
was, comparatively speaking, a gradual one, because a few 
jumped up in alarm first, and it was several moments before 
all had got under way, when the noise of their wings was 
startling. Away they went, flying straight and fast as 
starlings do, in the direction of their roosting-place. 

Reverting for a moment to the flock at work upon the 
turf, the number of grubs and insects consumed by the 
birds must have been appalling! To see them so busily at 
work was a revelation. If they only got three or four each 
while we watched, then we saw the destruction of 252,000 x 3 
= 756,000 insects! What would those starlings do in a 
day ? While as for their work in a month, let alone twelve 
months, the brain reels at the thought of it. It must not, 
moreover, be forgotten that the flock of which I am writing, 
was but a fraction of the birds that assembled at the roosting- 
place. How big the gathering was I had again the oppor- 
tunity to see when we arrived a few minutes later near the 
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wood. Parties of starlings were passing over as we pulled 
up, and a biggish flock flew by as I went down to the covert. 
This time there was not any noticeable smell from the wood, 
but there was plenty of evidence of the hordes that made 
use of it. A sound behind made me wonder if a car was 
coming down the road, but it was only another starling flock. 
The watcher who had stayed on the road said it alighted on 
the lane-side fields, when trees, hedges, and grass became 
black with starlings, and ewes and lambs ran away in fright. 
Every time this flock moved a roar smote the evening air. 
She said it was like the distant booming of big guns. I had 
taken shelter under some trees close to the covert, and in a 
few moments starlings began to pour over me like water 
down a waterfall. They swung round over the larches, did 
one revolution, and shot down like a cataract into the 
thorn bushes outside the covert. The bushes became black 
in a moment. Another roar, and another flock poured in, 
only to be followed by a third. These two met above the 
bushes, and for a few moments the air was full of birds, 
when with a yet louder roar they all descended. More came, 
and those that had already got down shifted their position, 
a rush of wings being heard each time they moved. They 
were converging upon the wood, and all the time starling 
voices were making a pleasant din of chirping. More came 
and yet more, until it was practically dark, so leaving my 
shelter I went round the wood. Bushes and trees were 
packed with birds, silhouetted in black masses against the 
last faint glimmer of the sunset. 

Once, twice, and thrice, I clapped my hands, and the 
nearer birds rose with a mighty rush in the darkness, only 
to alight a little farther off. There was no panic, no general 
disturbance, a few were frightened and that was all. The 
movement was limited to those that heard me clap my hands. 
Surely, if there is thought transference in a starling gathering, 
an alarm should spread far beyond the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the disturbance. I may add that it appeared to me 
that noise did not frighten these starlings nearly as much as 
things they could see, and that it seems it is their eyes they 
depend on chiefly to warn them of danger. 

Turning, I stumbled away through the bushes and left 
them in peace ; many queries concerning them agitating my 
mind, such as where they could all come from. Here it was, 
March 28th, and as said before, all respectable starlings 
had had their nest-holes selected some time previously. 
Most would have their nests made, the eggs laid in some 
cases, and very early birds might even be sitting. Is it 
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possible that the starling does not breed in its first season ? 
Were these all immature birds, or were they birds that had 
failed to mate, unattached bachelors and spinsters leading a 
pleasant, care-free life? Again, could it be a question of a 
housing shortage, and were they birds doomed to celibacy, 
not from choice but from absence of nesting-places ? The 
starling always nests in a hole of some sort or other, whether 
a crevice in a wall, a woodpecker’s hole in a tree, a hollow 
bough, down a chimney, or a cranny in a cliff. Now such 
holes are not unlimited, and even as I wondered I knew 
starlings were already in possession of every hole of such 
description that they could secure in the countryside, some 
being acquired by fair means, but others by foul. What of 
the great spotted woodpeckers that had lost the abode they 
had carved with such loving skill in a silver birch? A pair 
of starlings came along, looked into the hole, and just stayed 
there. That was that! 

Still the problem remained : Here were 1,000,000 or more 
birds, with the breeding season already in full swing, appar- 
ently on the non-breeding list. What were they doing? I 
could not find any satisfactory answer. Perhaps it was just 
as well they had not joined the ranks of the nesting birds, 
for the species is not only numerous all over the country, but 
seems to be increasing fast, probably by reason of its adapt- 
ability. It is equally at home in the depths of a wood, on a 
rocky shore, or the open downs. You meet it on the outer- 
most islands, you find it everywhere, and necessity often 
compels it to eat other things than grubs. Yet throughout 
the time this large flock was about no farmer complained of 
damage, but several were amazed at the work done by 
the starlings, saying that after the way the birds had searched 
their fields they would be quite free from insects, injurious 
and otherwise. One person calculated that the birds ate 
at least one hundred grubs per head per day, and putting 
the starlings at a million strong, it would take one hundred 
million insects to keep them for twenty-four hours. 

Until the middle of April they came nightly to the wood, 
and the people interested in the welfare of the trees began to 
consider the question of trying to frighten them away, as 
there were good grounds for fearing that the young larches 
would be spoilt if not killed. Not only were the trees “‘ white- 
washed,” but the delicate buds were broken from the 
branches and twigs by the birds crowding on them each 
night. The flock was undoubtedly damaging the covert. 
However, the starlings settled the question: They left the 
wood of their own accord. How, why, or wherefore, we 
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cannot say. They just gave up coming. By April 15th the 
covert was deserted, and once more we are faced with 
questions that cannot be answered: Where had they gone, 
had the flock merely changed its roosting-place, or had it 
broken up, and the birds gone off to nest ? 

All that can be said is, as already mentioned, every avail- 
able nesting-hole in the district had been occupied since 
early March, and there was certainly no accommodation for 
fifty pairs, let alone five hundred thousand or so! While 
as for the flock, or rather the group of flocks (it must be 
remembered that it really consisted of flocks of all sizes 
that met nightly at the roosting-place), if still in existence, 
they must have gone out of the district, for inquiries far and 
wide failed to bring any information concerning a new 
roosting-place. The starlings had vanished. 

Perhaps they will reappear one day. Starlings are 
notoriously capricious over their roosting-places, leaving a 
chosen spot for no understandable cause; yet when they 
mean to stick to one they are just as difficult to evict. Often 
there is no obvious reason as to their choice of a sleeping- 
place, but all those I have seen or heard of have agreed in 
one particular: they were low, thick coverts. The one in 
question, consisting as it did, of young larch-trees, with a 
fringe of bushes, was particularly thick; moreover, it was 
well sheltered. If they should return to it, may I be there 
to see them ! 


FRANCES Pritt 
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ONCE again, after an all too-short interval, the people of 
Japan have been called on to face one of those periodic 
cataclysms of Nature which place so heavy a strain on 
their natural resilience and recuperative powers. The catas- 
trophe of 1923 will still be vividly present to the minds of 
readers when some 200,000 persons lost their lives and a 
material damage estimated at 500 million sterling had to 
be faced. Nor will it have been forgotten with what un- 
perturbed resolution and quiet determination the Japanese 
set themselves to the task of rebuilding their ruined cities, 
of making good their financial losses, and of re-establishing 
the national credit in the money markets of the world. 

To those of us who had been familiar with the unspec- 
tacular but invaluable aid rendered by the Japanese to 
the Allies during the Great War, their courage and coolness 
in the face of these appalling misfortunes will come as 
no surprise.* To the Japanese Alliance, now unhappily a 
thing of the past, we owe the fact of our preponderance 
in naval strength in the North Sea at the outbreak of 
hostilities. The cordial co-operation of the Japanese fleet 
ensured in a large measure the rounding up of the roving 
German crusiers which took so heavy toll of British merchant- 
men in the China Seas and the Pacific Ocean. The safe 
conduct of the Australian and New Zealand troops from the 
Antipodes was made easier by the untiring patrol work of 
these Allies who, alone of Foreign sailors, approximate in 
skill and craftsmanship to our own naval personnel. When 
the German-fomented revolt in Singapore threatened to make 
an ugly rift in our Eastern communications, it was the appear- 
ance of Japanese warships in the harbour—sent at full speed 
in the hour of our need—that reassured the loyal population 
and the few troops available to restore order. Only those 
who know how news of victory or defeat spreads in the East ; 
with what lightning-like rapidity a successful revolt would 
have extended from one British possession to another, can esti- 
mate the value of the service then rendered to Great Britain. 

Over and above these striking instances of Japanese 
loyalty and good faith, the moral effect of their literal 
compliance with every term of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
cannot easily be estimated. Some idea of itsgvalue may 
be formed in recalling the chorus of hate and indignation 

* See Appendix I. 
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with which the German people met the perhaps unexpected 
attitude of the Japanese in respect of international en- 
gagements. What the German Junker regarded as a scrap 
of paper was far otherwise to the Japanese Samurai. 

All through the Eastern seas the knowledge that Japan 
had made common cause with England kept the various 
forces of disruption and revolt, although constantly sub- 
sidized and stimulated by our enemies, in complete and 
absolute check. 

In estimating, too, the moral influence of Japan on the 
Eastern situation throughout the war, her unique position 
in the eyes of the Asiatic world must not be lost sight of. 
Ever since the victorious conclusion of the Russo-Japanese 
War, Japan has bulked large in the eyes of the Orient. 
To countless millions of Asiatics she is the champion, and 
the successful champion, not only of the Great East that is, 
but of the Greater East that is to be. 

In the clear light of this conception the poisonous stream 
of enemy propaganda, constantly and unremittingly directed 
against British prestige and authority, was rendered largely 
harmless and ineffective. Britain’s quarrel was Japan’s, 
Japan was the champion, and would be the leader, of 
Eastern recuperation and progress; therefore Britain must 
be supported, not hampered, in her life and death struggle 
with Germany. When the success of German propaganda 
in Russia proved victorious over the forces of law and order, 
and handed that unfortunate country over to the tender 
mercies of a bloody baboonery, Japan offered her Army 
to the Allies to attack the then struggling Soviets from 
the East. On the advice, it is said, of President Wilson, 
this offer—which had it been accepted might have averted 
so much suffering and disaster in Russia and elsewhere— 
was rejected by the Allies. 

Later on an attempt was, on the same advice, made to 
reopen this offer, and subsequently Japanese troops did 
in fact operate in aid of the White troops in the Vladivostok 
hinterland. But all too late. The golden moment, nay 
year, of opportunity had slipped by. Once again the 
Allies, having the ball of fortune at their feet had, on the 
counsel of an idealistic pedant, merely kicked it away. 

After the conclusion of the Great War and during the 
difficult years which followed, the writer has heard on many 
occasions the significant complaint from the representatives 
of other Allied or Associated powers that on any council 
or committee on which Japan was represented, Great 
Britain had, for all practical purposes, two votes. Comment 
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is unnecessary. When at length Great Britain decided at 
the Washington Conference to abrogate an alliance which 
had worked so effectively and advantageously for both 
parties since 1901, Japan acceded with regret to the decision 
which of course Great Britain had every right to make. 
Nevertheless Japan continues to regard Great Britain as 
her special friend, and to leave no stone unturned to main- 
tain warm relations with this country. To this end, as 
those of our diplomats who have worked in the East have 
good cause to know, British policy and projects find every- 
where ready support and encouragement from Japanese 
representatives. 

In a diplomatic, if not in a financial sense, we can be sure 
of receiving at Japan’s hands “ most favoured nation” 
treatment. 

Japan is constantly endeavouring to cement the under- 
standing with this country by sending representatives of 
her splendid fleet, and of her Imperial house to visit these 
shores. Even the creation of the Singapore naval base, 
which was largely interpreted in the foreign Press in a sense 
hostile to Japan, has been received by that country in a 
most sporting spirit. 

‘Every country”’—in effect was the burden of the 
Japanese comment on this delicate matter—‘ has the right 
and the obligation to take all steps considered essential 
to the security of herself or her possessions. The action 
of Great Britain at Singapore is strictly within her rights, 
but we like at this moment to recall that for many years 
from 1914 onwards no small portion of the defence of Great 
Britain’s interests in the East was confided to Japan.” 

It is to be regretted that, while a sympathetic ear has 
been ever turned to British problems, internal or external, 
by Japan’s rulers and people, it is only when some spectacu- 
lar incident or even catastrophe brings our Eastern pro- 
totype into the limelight, that the average Englishman 
gives her a thought. 

Yet the kingdom of the cherry blossom and the Geisha, 
of grim legends staged amid fairy-like scenery, the land 
where an archaic chivalry survives amid the most stupendous 
modern development, working harmoniously in the forma- 
tion of a progressive and self-reliant people, merits more 
than an intermittent and cursory interest. 

Japan counts to-day a homogeneous population of nearly 
56 million souls in the various islands.* She has of late 
had an annual increase of about 15 per 1,000 and one of 
* For analysis see Appendix II. 
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the main preoccupations of her statesmen is to find a 
field for expansion, a land of settlement for these new and 
hungry mouths. 

The abrogation of the ‘‘Gentlemen’s Agreement” 
with the United States, under which the regulation of 
Japanese immigration to America was left to the Japanese 
Government, was in every way a severe blow. Not merely 
from the standpoint of injured prestige, or because the 
Japanese felt unfairly treated by a discrimination between 
their nationals and those of other countries, but above all 
because the problems of a suitable outlet for superfluous 
population is pressing for settlement, was it considered that 
the present was an unhappy time for setting up new barriers 
to the expansion of this virile race.* 

Western politicians are heading for catastrophe in the 
Eastern hemisphere if the present policy of differentiation 
against the Japanese is pushed to extremes. One under- 
stands the anxiety of America, Australia, and New Zealand 
lest the standard of living be lowered and the position of 
the workers jeopardized by an invasion of Japanese coolies, 
but in their anxiety on this point there is a disposition to 
forget that few of the offered immigrants are of the coolie 
class, and that many of them indeed are of a standard of 
culture and civilization and desirability comparing very 
favourably with the immigrants proffered by many European 
nations. 

“You must confine yourselves to your islands and 
your rice standard,” say these door-slamming statesmen, 
in effect. “‘ We want a legitimate share of your continents 
and your corn,” reply the Japanese. ‘‘ We will send only 
good citizens, civic material equal to any you are receiving 
from elsewhere. Let us come now as friends; don’t force 
us to come later as enemies.” 

Similar language was employed by Japan to Russia in 
1904. She only asked humbly for fair treatment—for 
the same consideration afforded to other Powers. Russia, 
however, elected to treat her as an absolute inferior, and 
so entered on the road to a tragic disillusionment. 

The sequel appears to have been already forgotten by 
the American Congress and Senate, not to mention some 
of our own Colonial statesmen. For Japan to-day is not 
a nation to be trifled with, or whose friendship can lightly 
be waved aside. Her fleet is to-day in point of strength 
the third in the world, and in point of efficiency second 
to none. 

* See Appendix II. 
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The patriotism, homogeneity, and self-sacrifice of her 
people are unequalled in any other country. Her army is 
composed of men who do not know the meaning of fear 
or of self-preservation. 

Has the storming of Port Arthur, the lesson of the 
battlefields of Mukden been so soon forgotten? Lastly, in 
spite of the financial losses involved in the recent earth- 
quakes, the industry and will to work of the population 
render in Japan the production and replacement of wealth 
a comparatively simple problem. Her natural resources are 
great, her will to exploit them greater. 

Her progress in education, in industrial achievement, 
in civic affairs especially since 1904 fall little short of 
marvellous. The value of her exports to-day attains the 
respectable figure of 150 millions sterling annually, the 
value of her imports being slightly greater. 

The success of the Japanese Loan of 1923, while the 
land was still literally smoking under the débris of the 
recent disaster, was a striking tribute to her credit in 
the world’s markets. To-day that credit stands higher than 
ever, despite the constant competition of wealthier but 
less well-organized and virile communities. Labour is 
cheap in Japan, yet there is little unemployment; the 
emissaries of Bolshevism find that their assiduous propa- 
ganda falls on barren soil. The Japanese Government, 
strong in its certainty of the patriotism and contentment 
of its proletariat, knows how to exploit the weaknesses of 
the Soviets, in obtaining favourable trading treaties, while 
effectively countering their subversive political activities 
in Japan. 

Lastly, there are no “‘ Little Japanese” in the sense of 
our “ Little Englanders”; there are no Internationalists 
such as swarm in France and Spain, and did swarm in 
Italy before Mussolini, to belittle and decry their homeland, 
to befriend their country’s enemies and unceasingly attack 
her friends. Every Japanese abroad is in a sense an ambas- 
sador of his country. Just as he can never appear externally 
to be anything but what he is—a Japanese; so internally 
he is irrevocably, unmistakably, in every thought, plan, 
and desire, a patriot, a citizen of Japan first, and anything 
else—diplomat, trader, traveller, tourist, afterwards. 

Such are the salient characteristics of the land and 
people whose hand is stretched out to England now. 

But the time left to us to clasp or refuse that hand is 
drawing in. Japan is already at the cross roads; the 
first leading to a peaceful recognition of her claims, with 
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subsequent expansion and development in harmony with 
the other World Powers, the second leading to the dead 
wall of racial exclusion, which only the cannon of a second 
and greater Armageddon can batter down amid the ruins 
of Western civilization. 

The choice of which road she will be forced into lies 
to-day largely in English hands. On our attitude to her 
and to the United States, depends, in a very great measure, 
whether the world catastrophe of an Americo-Japanese 
War can be averted. The position of these two great pro- 
tagonists to-day is that of two express trains converging 
from different directions on to a single line. Within a 
very few years, unless one or the other is diverted from its 
present course, must come a catastrophe beside which 
that of 1914 will seem a little thing. 

It has become a platitude to talk of a possible war 
between Japan and America. Some people will say that 
it is unthinkable, others that it is a bogy incapable, in 
the light of the lessons of the Great War, of materialization. 
All are agreed that it is unnecessary, and ought, if civiliza- 
tion and diplomacy are not altogether bankrupt, to be 
avoided. But these are just the pre-1914 attitudes and 
conclusions on the menace of an Anglo-German war. They 
achieve nothing and prevent nothing, and meanwhile the 
cataclysm draws ever nearer. 

On one side you have a great nation of 110 millions 
of people possessing practically all the world’s wealth, 
a powerful navy, and immense actual and potential resources. 
But powerful as it is, the heterogeneous nature of its popu- 
lation and its geographic situation, especially in relation 
to what must be the scene of battle, renders it peculiarly 
susceptible to the sudden onset of an entirely homogeneous 
and single-minded nation trained and prepared to the 
last man, ship, and rifle, for what must be for it a life and 
death struggle. 

A glance at the map of the Pacific will illustrate this. 
The points which strike the observer most forcibly are 
firstly the isolated position of the Philippines, the obvious 
first objective of any Japanese attack. All round them 
cluster islands owned by the Japanese or mandated to 
them. Guam island, the nearest United States fortified 
base, is 1,523 miles away, while Hawaii, her great Pacific 
base, is more than 3,000 miles distant. Secondly, one 
realizes that an ever-increasing population in the Japanese 
islands must look to neighbouring continents—China, 
America, Australia—for outlets. Thirdly, the eye falls on 
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Manchuria, immense and vital market for American goods, 
but obviously becoming more and more within the sphere 
of influence of Japan. Were no other possible casus belli 
existing, there may come a time when Japan’s ever-increasing 
influence will menace United States trade in Manchuria, 
and one country or the other would have to give way or 
fight. It is considered unlikely that America could hope 
to prevent Japan seizing the Philippines, and on the naval 
battles then succeeding would depend where the decisive 
land struggle would be fought out. In such a titanic 
conflict much would depend, of course, on the attitude of 
Great Britain, but happily even greater is her power and 
influence while peace is still with us. It is beyond the 
scope of practical politics to envisage her coming in to 
such an affray on one side or the other as a combatant. 
Her policy has been, and presumably will be, to keep on 
the best of terms with both these great and friendly nations. 
But this must be made evident to the world at large so 
that Chauvinistic politicians on one side or the other may 
not secretly or openly count on the support of Great Britain. 
It is realized now, only too well, that not the least of the 
contributory causes to the outbreak of the World War in 
1914 was our equivocal attitude in the years, and more 
especially in the months, preceding it. Had we con- 
descended to step off the fence at any time up to July 1914, 
and made it clear to the Central Powers that we regarded 
ourselves as pledged to France in any defensive war, the 
whole catastrophe might have been averted. Let it not 
be forgotten that when Germany declared war on France 
in July 1914, dense cheering crowds surrounded the British 
Embassy in Berlin crying, “Hoch England!” For the 
sake of world peace, for the sake of poor suffering humanity, 
let us, in Heaven’s name, avoid further clever equivocation 
with all its damnable consequences to friend and foe 
alike. Let us nail our colours to our political mast and 
pursue this time a consistent and open policy threatenin 

nobody, menacing none, and making clear to all an 

sundry whom it may concern, that Great Britain will 
stand by her declared policy without casuistry or mental 
reservations. 

After years of vain searchings for formule, exploration 
of avenues, fruitless conferences, and acrid diplomatic 
disputes, Great Britain has at last announced to the world 
that she considers her Western Frontiers to lie on the Rhine 
and the Scheldt. In defence of these, she says, in the draft 
reply to the German proposals for a Western Pact, that she 
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is ready to place her Army, Navy, and Air Force at the 
disposal of the Western Powers. 

This declaration has been received everywhere as the 
most important step towards European peace realized 
since 1918. Nowhere has anyone been found so foolish 
as to suggest that in these words lies a menace or a threat 
of offence to any Central or East European Power. On 
the contrary, assuring her own, she confirms their security 
in taking up a definite policy. Is not the moment, now, 
too, favourable for a clear statement of her position as 
regards that far wider field of International Politics which 
embrace the Far East and the New World alike, and her 
future relations with those great protagonists of East and 
West who sadly but inevitably must be the combatants 
of the next war whose distant clouds are already gathering. 

By a clear statement now of her sympathies and inten- 
tions, of the policy that she will pursue in the Far East and in 
the marches of the Pacific and Indian Ocean, of her attitude 
to the vital problems of international immigration and 
commercial concessions, she can go far towards assuring not 
merely the security of post-war, post-Treaty Europe, but 
something far greater, far nobler, far more desirable, an 
understanding between East and West—the lasting peace of 


the world. 
APPENDIX I. 


JAPANESE NAVAL CO-OPERATION IN THE WAR. 


(1) 1914.—At the capture of Tsingtau, two battleships, seven cruisers, three 
coastal defence ships, one gunboat, and twelve destroyers. 

(2) 1914.—In pursuit of the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, two battleships, four 
battle cruisers, and two destroyers. 

(3) 1914.—Convoying Australian and New Zealand Forces, one battle cruiser. 

(4) 1914.—Chasing the Emden, two battle cruisers, ten cruisers, four destroyers. 

(5) 1915.—Two hundred and forty-seven Japanese bluejackets were landed to 
assist in suppressing the mutiny of the Indian regiment at Singapore. 

(6) 1917-18.—Patrolling the Mediterranean in the height of the submarine 
crisis, two cruisers and twelve destroyers, also two British destroyers 
and two British trawlers were manned by Japanese officers and men. 

(7) 1914-18.—During the war, Japanese cruisers constantly patrolled Indian 
Ocean, Southern Pacific, and the coast of Australia and New Zealand. 
Besides that, in 1917 two cruisers were specially sent to protect trade 
route to South Africa in the Indian Ocean, while in 1917-18 three 
cruisers were sent to Australia and New Zealand to patrol those waters in 
co-operation with British men-of-war. 


APPENDIX II. 
THE GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT. 


The main object of the Gentlemen’s Agreement is to stop the emigration to 
the United States of all Japanese labourers other than those excepted in the 
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agreement, the essential terms and practice of which may be summed up as 
follows : 

(1) The Japanese Government will not issue passports good for the 
Continental United States to labourers, skilled or unskilled, except those pre- 
viously domiciled in the United States, or parents, wives, or children under 
twenty years of age of such persons. The form of the passport is so designed 
as to omit no safeguard against forgery, and its assurance is governed by various 
rules of detail in order to prevent fraud. 

The Japanese Government accepted the definition of ‘‘ labourers ’’ as given 
in the United States Executive order of April 8, 1907. 

(2) Passports are to be issued by a limited number of specially authorized 
officials only, under close supervision of the Foreign Office, which has the supreme 
control of the matter and is equipped with the necessary staff for the adminis- 
tration of it. These officials shall make thorough investigation when application 
for passports is made by students, merchants, tourists, or the like, to ascertain 
whether the applicant is likely to become a labourer, and shall enforce the 
requirement that such person shall either be supplied with adequate means 
to insure the permanence of his status as such or that surety be given there- 
for. In case of any doubt as to whether such applicant is or is not entitled 
to a passport, the matter shall be referred to the Foreign Office for decision. 

Passports for labourers previously domiciled in the United States will be 
issued only upon production of certificate from Japanese consular officers in 
the United States, and passports to the parents, wives, and children of such 
labourers will be issued only upon production of such consular certificate and of 
duly certified copy of official registry of members of such labourer’s family in 
Japan. Utmost circumspection is exercised to guard against fraud. 

(3) Issuance of passports to so-called ‘“‘ picture bride”? has been stopped 
by the Japanese Government since March 1, 1920, although it has not been 
prohibited under the terms of the Gentlemen’s Agreement. 

(4) Monthly statistics covering incoming and outgoing Japanese are 
exchanged between the American and Japanese Governments. 

(5) Although the Gentlemen’s Agreement is not applicable to the Hawaiian 
Islands, measures restricting issuance of passport for the Islands are being 
enforced in substantially the same manner as those for the Continental United 
States. 

(6) The Japanese Government are further exercising strict control over 
emigration of Japanese labourers to foreign territories contiguous to the United 
States in order to prevent their surreptitious entry to the United States. 

The Japanese Government most faithfully observed the Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment in every detail of its terms. 
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SOME OLD NEWSLETTERS 


NEWSLETTERS were first instituted before the days of printing, 
and were much used by the great banking family of Fugger, 
of Augsburg in Germany, who flourished in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The Fuggers were bankers and 
moneylenders to Popes and Emperors, and as their firm had 
branches in various large cities of Europe, it was important 
that each branch should be cognizant of the events that were 
passing in the neighbourhood of the others. The Fugger 
letters, containing news social, political, and religious (and 
which are still extant), were at first circulated in manuscript, 
though after the year 1600 they were printed. 

Amongst various old documents preserved at Stoneleigh 
Abbey, and in the possession of Lord Leigh, is a packet of news- 
letters of 1727-8, written, not printed, which have recently 
been studied and found not to be without interest. 

By that period there were many newspapers printed in 
London—so many, indeed, that in 1712 the Government had 
tried to put a check upon their number by imposing a tax 
on each sheet issued ; but perhaps gentlemen living on their 
estates in the country, like the Lord Leigh of the day, found 
that by subscribing to a “‘ newsletter’ they obtained their 
news with greater facility and possibly with more accuracy 
than by relying on the public Press; or there may have been 
— political purpose underlying the circulation of these 
“letters.” 

The letters in the packet are under fifty in number, and 
nearly all relate to the first seven months of the year 1728, 
though, as the old styie by which the year was taken to 
begin on March 25th was still in vogue, the letters of January, 
February, and the first part of March are dated either as 
1727-8 or 1727. It may be remembered that our present 
calendar, by which the year begins on January Ist, was 
adopted in 1752. 

The letters are addressed thus to: 


The Right Hon?” 
The Lord Leigh at Stonley 
Abby near 
Coventry. 


with the word ‘‘ Free ”’ in one corner. 
After the word “ Lond?/” and the date, the scribe, 
writing in ink, begins with a “ My Lord,” but plunges at 
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once into the news of the day, and there is no signature at 
the end of the letter. 

Foreign, financial, or Parliamentary news generally take 
the first place, whereas the lighter and more gossiping topics 
are introduced towards the end of each epistle. The spelling 
of the words in these newsletters, besides being antiquated, 
is frequently much abbreviated, and in the extracts which 
follow modern spelling has been adopted for the sake of 
convenience. 

These newsletters would seem to have been brought out 
every second day; but this is not a matter of certainty, as 
only a portion of each month’s issue has been preserved. 

In the year we are concerned with, George II had but 
lately ascended the throne, his father, George I, having died 
during the previous June, when on a visit to Hanover, which 
country he vastly preferred to his lately acquired kingdom 
of England. 

George II on his accession was anxious to make himself 
popular, and he was better able to cope with the English 
tongue than his father, who knew the language very im- 
perfectly. 

His wife, Queen Caroline, was a really able woman, far 
superior to her husband in the vigour of her intellect; and 
working in conjunction with Sir Robert Walpole, she had a 
great influence on the politics of the day—and over the 
mind of the King. 

The tone of the writer of the newsletters which we are 
discussing, is loyal to the monarch who had just become 
King of England, as will be seen from the following quota- 
tions : 

January 6, 1727-8. 
His Majesty’s frugality and economy of his affairs are said to be such as hardly 


to be paralleled and with respect to Tradesmen’s bills, His Majesty will order 
them to be paid quarterly, as he did during the time he was Prince of Wales. 


July 2, 1728. 

Their Majesties and Royal Family are all in good health and a perfect har- 
mony in the Ministry, whose glorious endeavours for the good and welfare of 
the nation will in due time be crowned with success, notwithstanding the reflec- 
tions that have been made by some people. 


A visit made by the King to Cambridge and Newmarket, 
soon after his accession to the throne, is recorded in some 
detail : 


April 17, 1728. 
We hear from Cambridge that the Vice Chancellor and Heads of Colleges 
have resolved for to entertain His Majesty, which will be in Easter Week in the 
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large Hall belonging to Trinity College—an elegant Table separate to be placed 
for His Majesty, two very long tables for the Nobility and Gentry and two 
Galleries on each side of the Hall for the ladies of the Country. 


Does not the word “ Country” here mean ‘“‘ County” ? 


April 20, 1728. 

His Majesty sets out next Tuesday for New Market [so written]. Abundance 
of the nobility and persons of distinction besides those already appointed are to 
attend His Majesty to Newmarket where ’tis said, he will see the horse races on 
Wednesday, visit the University of Cambridge on Thursday, whither the Duke 
of Somerset is set out to make preparations for his reception, and see the Horse 
races again on Friday and return to Town on Saturday. 


This programme appears to have been duly carried out. 


April 27, 1728. 

Last Tuesday at 6 His Majesty came to Newmarket and upon his arrival 
ordered the doors of his Palace there to be opened for admittance to everybody, 
and played till 12 at the Game called Commerce. 

Next morning he rode out early and dismounting went up to the places of 
the Judges and oversaw the weighing of the men, and afterwards ordered the 
six that started for his plate to ride round him, and seeing the race and other 
matches was much pleased with the diversion. 

A great many honorary degrees were conferred and yesterday His Majesty 
went to see the Coaching Match, and this afternoon about two arrived at his 
Palace at St. James’ in good health. 


Three days later it is announced : 


April 30, 1728. 
His Majesty made the University of Cambridge a present of £2,000 and was 
pleased likewise to extend his charity to the Prison of that Town. 


The King’s visit to Cambridge was made a subject of a 
poetical effusion : 


May 30, 1728. 


Yesterday Eustace Budgell, Esq., presented his poem to the King on His 
Majesty’s late journey to Cambridge and Newmarket. 


There are a few other references to the movements of 
George II and his Queen, Caroline of Brunswick : 


May 28, 1728. 


Yesterday their Majesties’ plate and heavy baggage was sent from St. James’ 
to Richmond. 


The Old Palace at Richmond, visited by many English 
Sovereigns from Edward I downwards, was no longer in 
use; but Queen Caroline had a house called Richmond 
Lodge in the ‘‘ Little Park,” to which she was much attached ; 
George II had purchased it when he was Prince of Wales, 
and later it was considered to be more peculiarly the property 
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of the Queen. She kept here a dairy and a menagerie, and 
devoted herself to ornamenting the gardens with fanciful 
buildings, such as a “‘ Merlin’s Cave,” in which were figures 
of wax, and a “‘ Hermitage,” in which were busts of Newton, 
Locke, and other men of science. Richmond was, of course, 
far more removed from the life of London than it is now, 
and the Queen interested herself in the welfare of the village 
besides the laying out of her grounds. 

Richmond Lodge was pulled down by George III soon 
after his accession to the Throne. 

Hampton Court was in favour with George II, and he 
and Queen Caroline generally spent part of the summer 
months there. The King was very fond of stag-hunting, 
and there are amusing accounts of his pursuing the chase 
from Hampton Court, followed by ladies and gentlemen in 
attendance on the Royal party. Some of these took their 
share of the sport very unwillingly. 

A lady writing from Hampton Court about this time 
says, for instance: “‘ We hunt with great noise and violence 
and have every day a tolerable chance to have a neck 
broke.” Again, in reference to one of these hunting expedi- 
tions, we read in a newspaper that “‘ Lord Delaware’s lady 
was overturned in a chaise.” Happily the poor lady seems 
to have escaped unhurt. 

Everyone appears to have been expected to join in 
pursuit. An extract from a newspaper, dated August 1728, 
gives the following account of a stag-hunt in Richmond 
Park at a time when the King and Queen were in residence 
at Hampton Court : 


His Majesty, The Duke [of Cumberland] and the Princess Royal hunted on 
horseback, her Majesty and the Princess Royal in a four-wheeled chaise, Princess 
Caroline in a two-wheeled chaise, and the Princesses Mary and Louisa in a coach. 

Several of the nobility attended, amongst them Sir Robert Walpole, clothed 
in green as Ranger. 


The Queen dutifully followed her husband on _ these 
occasions, but generally took with her Lord Hervey, the 
Vice-Chamberlain, who, we are told, “loved hunting as 
little as she did.” He rode by her side and amused her with 
conversation “‘ whilst,’ he says in his memoirs, “ other 
people were entertaining themselves by hearing dogs bark 
and seeing crowds gallop.”’ 


June 29, 1728. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Viscount Townshend is gone to Hampton 
Court, to take possession of his apartments there, where their Majesties design 
to go the beginning of next week. 
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July 2, 1728. 


To-morrow there will be a Council at Hampton Court and in the evening a 
Drawing Room. 


March 21, 1727-8. 


It is said that in case His Majesty goes this Summer to Hanover, his stay 
abroad will be short and that the Queen will be left sole Regent. 


The King, however, did not go to Hanover till the May 
of the following year—1729—when he left the Queen as 
Regent during his absence of five months. 

More than one act of kindness is mentioned on the part 
of Queen Caroline : 


February 29, 1727-8. 


To-day several of the Chiefs of the Corporation of the sons of the clergy 
waited on the Queen to return her thanks for her gift of £500 tu that: Corporation 
and tis said the King will suddenly [sie] hastaw his Benefaction. 


George II was not neglectful of the Army : 


June 25, 1728. 


Troops of Horse and Horse Grenadier Guards are to be reviewed by His 
Majesty the 6th of next month. 


In connection with reviews in Hyde Park a curious 
incident is recorded : 


June 25, 1728. 


At that [review] which was made last Saturday in the said Park the Earl 
of Albemarle received a cut on his right hand accidentally by a soldier who was 
endeavouring to keep off the crowd, which tis feared may prove of dangerous 
consequence. 


As the Lord Albemarle in question lived many years 
after this event we may hope that the wound he received 
was not as serious as was at first feared. 

We turn now to Princess Amelia, the second daughter 
of George II, to whom there are three or four references in 
our newsletters. 

This Princess was born in 1710, so that in the year 1728 
she was only eighteen years old. When young she appears 
to have been pretty, popular, and good-tempered. She was 
fond of dogs and horses, and went out hunting in a costume 
which made her look like a man, which was perhaps more 
unusual then than it is now. 

In the spring of 1728 she paid a visit to Bath : 


April 20, 1728. 

Westgate House is fitting up for the reception of Princess Amelia who was 
last Tuesday at the Earl of Hereford’s House at Marlborough and designed to go 
thence the next day to Mr. Talbot’s at Laycock. 
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The following extract seems to show that she had gone 
to Bath to recover from some illness : 


May 11, 1728, 

We learn from Bath that the Princess Amelia was almost perfectly recovered 
and has a Withdrawing Room twice a week, visitors in abundance, when her 
Royal Highness received in a most gracious and courteous manner. 


June 16, 1728. 
Tis said the Princess Amelia has given £100 in Charity during her stay in 
Bath. 


June 20, 1728. 

Tis [illegible] from Bath that the Princess Amelia lately went to the Theatre 
there to see the Beggar’s Opera which was last night performed the 62nd time in 
Lincoln Tnn Theatre. 


When Princess Amelia paid this visit to Bath in 1728 
she was received by the Mayor and Corporation of that 
city; and an escort of a hundred young men mounted on 
horseback conducted her from the North Gate to the lodgings 
prepared for her. 

About this time Beau Nash must have been in the 
zenith of his power as Master of the Ceremonies. One of 
his most stringent rules as “‘ King of Bath ”’ decreed that balls 
should stop at eleven o’clock precisely, even if the clock 
struck while a dance was in progress. It is said that he 
once refused this same Princess Amelia’s request for an 
extra dance, saying that the laws of Bath, like those of 
Lycurgus, were unalterable. 

Princess Amelia never married, and as she grew older 
lost much of her amiability, and with it a good deal of her 
popularity. She continued to frequent Bath, and in later 
life was given to card-playing for very high stakes. 


May 11, 1728. 
Tis whispered that a certain Duchess Dowager has made offers of marriage 
for her grandson for a lady of high veneration. 


This sentence following very shortly after one recording 
the doings of Princess Amelia at Bath suggests the idea that 
she was the “‘ lady of high veneration ”’ referred to. Is it not 
possible that the ambitious Sarah, Duchess Dowager of 
Marlborough, may have planned such a marriage for her 
grandson, Lord Blandford? The great Duke of Marl- 
borough’s only son had died at the early age of seventeen. 
By a special Act of Parliament his honours devolved upon 
his eldest daughter, who was married to Lord Godolphin, 
and at her death they were to go to her son, Lord Blandford, 
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who would have been of a suitable age for Princess Amelia. 
He, however, died in 1731 after a few hours’ illness, having 
in 1729 (a year after this paragraph appeared) married a 
Dutch lady, Mlle. de Jonghe, to his grandmother’s great 
indignation. 

The following extract seems to refer to William, Duke of 
Cumberland, the second son of George II, who was at this 
time a child of seven : 


June 6, 1728. 
Sir Robert Walpole this week presented His Royal Highness the Duke with 
a fine white horse. 


The ‘‘ South Sea Bubble” had burst a few years before 
(in 1720).. Numbers of people had been ruined by the 
iniquity of the promoters of the fraudulent scheme which 
called itself the South Sea Company. Financial points 
connected with this matter were constantly before Parliament, 
as we gather from these letters. 

Among those who suffered severely by the failure of the 
South Sea Company was the Duke of Chandos, who had been 
Paymaster of the Forces under the Duke of Marlborough, 
and who was accounted a very rich man. 

He lived in a style of great magnificence at Canons, an 
immense house that he had built about twenty miles distant 
from London. He, however, lost heavily by his specula- 
tions in the South Sea Company and other similar ventures, 
and soon after his death his palace was pulled down and 
its contents dispersed. The staircase at Chesterfield House 
comes from Canons. 


1728. 


Tis said His Grace the Duke of Chandos is made Clerk of the Hanaper a 
place worth about £1,500 per annum. 


In the beginning of the year the late Speaker had been 
raised to the Peerage: 


January 18, 1727-8. 

The preamble to the Right Honourable the Lord Wilmington’s patent sets 
forth that in all his offices he constantly behaved himself in such a manner as 
never to think anything desirable that was not honourable, and in such a more 
particular manner he presided in the Chair of the House of Commons, with such 
a perfect knowledge of Laws and Customs of Parliament, with such readiness in 
presiding and such judiciousness in determining, such perspicacity in opening 
such authority in keeping to order, such firmness in stating and affability in 
timing of Questions, that innumerable debates upon affairs of the utmost import- 
ancy were conducted through very great difficulties, and ended in determinations 
and resolutions of the utmost consequence to the safety and honour of the 
Kingdom. 
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January 23, 1727-8. 


There was last Sunday a great Meeting of Lords and Commons at the cockpit 
as is usual before the opening of Parliament. 


The Hon. Arthur Onslow was chosen as Speaker to 
succeed Lord Wilmington. 

There was a very strong opposition to the Government 
of Sir Robert Walpole, who had manyenemies. This opposi- 
tion was supported by The Craftsman, a well-known journal 
of the time, for which many able and influential writers used 
their pens. 


January 18, 1727-8. 

A long letter is published in this day’s Daily Journal from the ‘“* Plain Man * 
to the “‘ Craftsman ”’ of August last as an open and seditious libel against His 
present Majesty, inasmuch as it is therein affirmed that Bank notes—described 
by the name Madone by Grocers’ Ally, the place where the Bank notes of England 
is kept—had been issued from His Majesty’s Exchequer—described by the 
Lottery in Westminster—to corrupt the Electors to choose Members for this 
present Parliament, and that it is also a libel upon the Parliament as if it was 
not Representative of the People because many of its members were chosen as 
mentioned by the “Craftsman” by bribery and corruption and in particular 
by Court bribery and corruption. 


This attack and defence in the newspapers of the day 
had a sequel : 


1728. 

Tis discovered that a great assault was committed last Tuesday at the Crown 
Tavern in Smithfield on Mr. Wilkins Printer of the White Hall [sic] Even Post— 
on account of some letters inserted therein in answer to the ‘‘ Craftsman ”’ by 
three Gentlemen two of which were afterwards seized, one of them named 
Gumley. They were admitted to bail in 40 shillings each, this bail said to be 
two Aldermen. But we are told they will be severely punished by the direction 
of a very great man. 


July 2, 1728. 

Yesterday came on the trial at Guildhall before the Lord Chief Justice 
Raymond of several informations ordered by the Court of King’s Bench against 
John Gumley, Esq., John Boosley his servant and Henry Watson for a riot, 
imprisonment and wounding of Mr. Wilkins the printer some months ago in the 
Crown Tavern in Smithfield. After hearing Counsel and examining witnesses 
and some arguments whether the assault was the effect of premeditated malice, 
to which end the Court and Jury viewed the stick made up for wounding Mr. 
Wilkins and it appearing to be of uncommon size, being as large as a man’s 
wrist and the knob much larger, the Jury thereupon immediately found all the 
said informations, and Mr. Wilkins is to bring his action for damages which tis 
supposed will be tried next term. 


We are reminded of our own panics with regard to 
burglars and street robberies by several items in these 
newsletters : 


February 22, 1727-8. 
Street robberies were never known to be greater than they are at present. 
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March 2, 1727-8. 


People are under such apprehensions of danger from the street robbers that 
many walk when they happen to be late out with their swords drawn in their 
hands, particularly divers who came from the Ball last night at Court, on account 
of its being the Queen’s birthday when Her Majesty entered into the 46th year 
of her age. 


It would appear that the King had begun his reign by 
an act of clemency towards two well-known criminals. This 
behaviour on the part of the King was doubtless welcome 
to many, but to others it seemed so wrong that it was even 
preached against: 


January 6, 1727-8. 

Orator Henley had a numerous audience last Sunday morn, and we hear 
advanced that though a Prerogative to pardon is lodged in the Crown, yet no 
Prince had a natural right to pardon persons for murder, since there is a positive 
law of God that murder should be avenged with blood and though Savage and 
Gregory were pardoned for death, yet the ghost of the deceased and their own 
conscience would be a terror to them night and day and speaking now particularly 
of the King’s pardoning them attributed it to an Act of Clemency on His Majesty’s 
first coming to the Crown. But he doubted not, that for the future His Majesty 
would follow the steps of His Royal Father who would never pardon any person 
convicted of murder by law. 


But six weeks later we read: 


February 22, 1727-8. 


His Majesty was this morning to sign a Free Pardon for 48 convicts, of which 
tis said seven are for murder and the rest for divers felonies since the first year 
of the late king. 


Two days after this comes the following statement : 


February 24, 1727-8. 


Five of the gang of street robbers are taken and have impeached their accom- 
plices. 


And soon afterwards: 


March 2, 1727-8. 


It is hoped that the Proclamation published yesterday will clear our streets 
from being infested with these villains besides other encouragements being 
offered for apprehending anyone of them that shall be convicted. 


March 5. 


His Majesty we hear is resolved not to pardon any of them [street robbers] 
that shall be convicted. 


July 11. 

The report of the condemned malefactors will be made next Monday to His 
Majesty. Tis said above twenty of them will be ordered for execution which is 
greater than has been for years. 
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Another form of robbery is reported : 


February 22, 1727-8. 

To-day the Commons agreed to take into consideration the petition of Lord 
William Powlett one of the Tellers of the Exchequer touching the robbing of 
his Cash Room the 3rd Feb. 1725 of £4191 16 6 and after examining divers 
witnesses to prove the said robbery, ordered a bill to be brought in for his relief. 


March 16. 
Yesterday the Lords read the first time a bill for the relief of Lord William 
Powlett. 


There is a curious case of violence recorded, on the part 
of an ex-soldier : 


May 30, 1728. 

One Stephens, a Sergeant who had been an Out-Pensioner of Chelsea College 
and some time ago with several others was drawn off as far as Plymouth. But he 
deserting was crossed out of the books, and on Thursday, by reason his Petition 
for being admitted in again was rejected waited at the Horse Guards for the 
coming down of Kingsmill Eyre, Esq., Secretary to the said Hospital, and as he 
was going into the Church struck at him in a violent manner and repeating his 
blow the gentleman held up his hand to defend his head and received the blow on 
one of his fingers, on which was a diamond ring presented to him when His 
Majesty was Prince of Wales, the diamond of which was knocked out and could 
not be found. The Fellow attempted likewise to draw his sword but was 
immediately secured and sent to the Gatehouse. The gentleman we hear 
offers 20s. reward to any that find and bring the said diamond to him. 


There are several mentions of Ireland. The Act of 
Union not being in force till 1801, Ireland had its own 
Parliament, but only Protestants were allowed to sit in it, 
and there seems to have been a constant undercurrent of 
rivalry and bitter feeling between the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics : 


January, 23, 1727-8. 

They write from Dublin that on the 8th inst., two men were taken at a public 
house on George’s Key [so spelt] upon information that they were designed for 
Foreign Service. Tis said twenty-six went off the day before. 


April 6, 1728. 

We learn from Dublin that the House of Commons of Ireland have drawn up 
an address to His Majesty humbly to implore His Royal favour and protection 
against any attempt which the Irish Papists, or their dependents, may make to 
reverse the outlawry of persons attainted for rebellions in 1641 and 1688, having 
just reason to apprehend if they should succeed that they will not only endeavour 
to disturb His Majesty’s faithful subjects in the possession of those forfeited 
Estates they have purchased and now enjoy under the sanction of several acts of 
Parliament, but do all in their power to subvert our Constitution in Church 
and State; and therefore entirely rely on His Majesty’s Royal wisdom and 
goodness that he would be graciously pleased to discourage all applications or 
attempts made in favour of such traitors and their dependents, so dangerous to 
His Majesty and the Protestant interest. 
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April 20, 1728. 


They write from Dublin that the House of Lords there have passed an Act 
for the encouragement of Protestant schools in that Kingdom, also another for 
regulating measures made use of for buying or selling corn and for promoting 
husbandry in Ireland. 


Again, as news from Ireland: 


January 23, 1727-8. 
[The Commons have] 

granted a sum of £2,000 per annum for twenty-seven years to encourage the 
raising of sufficient quantities of hemp and flax, and ordered in a bill for further 
encouragement [towards] finding and working mines and minerals and £200 
to be given to Mr. Maple as an encouragement for discovering a new method of 
tanning leather by a vegetable of the growth of the Kingdom. They add that 
proposals are ready to be given by Mr. Manilla for coining half pence and farthings 
for the Kingdom. 


Under every British Sovereign from Charles II to 
George IV (with the exception of Queen Anne) copper coins 
were struck for Ireland, halfpennies in every reign and 
farthings in several, and all have the harp and crown in one 
form or other on the reverse. 

To this day many an Irishman in tossing a coin will say, 
“ Will you have head or harp ?” 

The coinage struck in the reign of George II has the 
Irish harp crowned, the word ‘‘ Hibernia,” and the date. 

For reasons that are not very clear great exception had 
been taken to the coinage of halfpence granted to one 
William Wood in 1724 (four years before our date), and 
feeling—worked up by Dean Swift—had run so high that 
Wood’s coins had to be withdrawn. 

The spring of the year 1728 appears to have been very 
stormy in Ireland : 


April 9, 1728. 
Letters from Ireland [report] that the river Liffey was very high and went as 
far up as Dr. Stephens Hospital and was almost equal to the tops of the hedges 


in Lord Galloway’s walk ... the fine Bleach yard at Ball’s Bridge quite 
destroyed. 


Steeven’s Hospital must have been in the making when 
this flood occurred. Dr. Steevens, the Dublin physician, 
had died in 1710, leaving his property to his sister for her 


life, but with directions that it should be used to found a 


hospital after her death. However, the generous lady, 
wishing to carry out her brother’s wishes without delay, 
arranged that the building of the hospital should be begun 
in her lifetime, she only retaining the sum of £120 per annum, 
and stipulating for the use of apartments in the hospital 
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that was to be built. It was begun in 1720, and was ready 
for the use of forty patients in 1733. 

There is a legend that Miss Steevens was born with a 
pig’s snout (owing to a curse put upon her mother by a 
beggar woman to whom help was refused) and that a little 
silver trough was kept for her use in her rooms at the 


hospital). 


May 7, 1728. 

On the 18th past there happened at Castle Blenney in the North of Ireland, 
the most violent tempest of hail, rain and thunder as had been known in the 
memory of man—the hail stones were of great magnitude and killed the birds 
in the fields and gardens—-and such was the flood that the earth was carried off 
the ploughed fields into the valleys and all this in an hour’s time. 


There was trouble over the Excise duties: 


March 28, 1728. 

We have an account from Ireland of several riots, the first of which was on 
the 23rd of January when a great parcel of brandy being seized in a farmhouse 
of Bantry in the County of Cork belonging to Mr. Gallway a Merchant and 
put under a guard of soldiers to be conducted to the King’s Warehouse, the said 
Mr. Gallway at the head of 150 men armed, assaulted and wounded the said 
soldiers and took from them their arms and rescued the brandy. 

The like happened the 5th February with respect to a parcel of woollen yarn 
that was seized at Dingle and on the 26th of the said month a parcel of brandy 
and tobacco being found in the house of a Popish priest at Kilkarney, the same 
was rescued in a violent manner by 200 persons armed. The Commissioners of 
the Revenue have offered £50 reward for convicting any of the said rioters. 


The wars on the Continent, in which the English had 
taken part under the Duke of Marlborough, were not long 
over. The Treaty of Utrecht had been signed in 1713, 
but Europe was still restless, and these letters refer constantly 
to a forthcoming conference to be held at Soissons, by which 
it seemed hopeful that peace would be further secured. There 
are many allusions to the movements of ships, the return 
and discharge of troops and seamen, and schemes for the 
proper payment of our sailors, and so forth. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht it had been definitely decided 
that England should keep Gibraltar, which she had taken a 
few years previously. 

Nevertheless just before the date of our newsletters the 
Spaniards had made a strong effort to recover the place, and 
the siege was not absolutely raised in the beginning of the 
year 1727-8: 


January 18, 1727-8. 
There are letters from Gibraltar confirming that the Spaniards were preparing 
to quit the siege of that place. 
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Spain had failed; but the English saw the necessity 


of making Gibraltar safe in case of further attempts to 
recapture it. 


May 4, 1728. 


Part of the rock of Gibraltar is sprung in order to make a plain and walls 
and batteries to cover Willis’ battery and several new works are also made 
near the mole, so that the place is considerably stronger than ever and conse- 
quently there can be no reason to think that it will be ever attacked again, 
and much less that it will be delivered up. 


May 25, 1728. 


There are already cast at Woolwich 16 of the 70 pieces of cannon which are 
designed for the new battery at Gibraltar where new additions are likewise 
making to all the Fortifications of that place, which is a most sure and certain 
indication that the Government is resolved never to part with that important 
Fortress which is rendered altogether impregnable and impracticable to be 
attacked by any power whatsoever. We are told amongst the rest that several 
paces from the foot of the rock underground are vaults divided into several 
apartments filled with gun-powder, and pipes with a train of powder therein are 
laid thither from the Garrison to give fire upon a proper occasion and would 
have been put in execution in the last siege, had not a sergeant of the Garrison 
deserted and given notice hereof to the Spaniards. 


January 6, 1727-8. 


His Majesty’s ship Rose is arrived in the Docks from Gibraltar with about 
400 letters from the Garrison which being of old date bring no news. 


April 17, 1728. 


The Royal Navy of England consists of 176 Men of war of which 7 are first 
rates, 13 second rates and 38 third rates. 


There are in these newsletters references to the un- 
fortunate Duke of Wharton, who was tried at Westminster 
on account of his behaviour during the siege of Gibraltar. 
In early life the Duke of Wharton gave signs of great promise, 
and seemed destined to a splendid career. 

As a boy he was handsome and graceful in person, of 
brilliant intellect, and of naturally persuasive eloquence. 
His father, Lord Wharton, had been himself a man of 
distinguished talents, and the owner of vast estates, to which 
the son must in due time succeed. But while still very 
young the future Duke of Wharton showed a predilection 
for low society ; and when he was scarcely fifteen, he broke 
his father’s heart by making a clandestine marriage with a 
woman greatly beneath him. Lord Wharton died of grief 
within six weeks of his gon’s marriage, and his widow did not 
long survive him. The young man’s conduct grew worse 
and worse till he seemed given up to drink and dissipation. 
Lost to all sense of honour, the new Lord Wharton some- 
times used his powerful influence and fluent eloquence in 
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support of the Pretender and sometimes on the side of the 
reigning King and his Ministers, but he was faithful to 
neither. 

George I gave him the title of Duke at a time when there 
seemed a prospect of securing his adherence to the House of 
Hanover, but the new Duke immediately afterwards turned. 
against the Government under which he had received that 
dignity. His first wife having died, he married a maid-of- 
honour to the Queen of Spain and entered the Spanish 
service, and at Gibraltar he even fought against his own 
countrymen : 


July 4, 1728. 

Tuesday last the Secretary of Colonel Stanhope, our late Ambassador in 
Spain, also several officers of the garrison of Gibraltar and deserters from the 
Spanish camp were examined before the Grand Jury at Westminster, touching 
the behaviour of the Duke of Wharton abroad, and the first named gentleman 
proved the selling of his Patent creating him a Duke, the tearing in pieces the 
late King’s Sign-Manual requesting him to return to his obedience, the disrespect- 
ful words that passed on the occasion and the treasonable expressions he had 
frequently used. The Officers and deserters proved likewise the Duke’s being 
frequently in the Spanish lines and trenches during the siege of Gibraltar and his 
acting in a hostile manner against the garrison and encouraging the Spaniards to 
carry out the said siege, after which the Grand Jury found a bill of indictment 
against the said Duke of High Treason, and the Court of King’s Bench tis said 
will proceed to an outlawry against him. 


Same Date. 

We have to add that on Tuesday last the Duke of Wharton’s Patent creating 
him a Duke, which was sold in Spain to our Consul at Alicant was produced to 
the Court and Jury. Meantime private letters from Paris by the post yesterday 
mentioned the arrival there of the aforesaid Duke. 


Three years after the trial recorded in the above extracts 
the Duke of Wharton, broken in health and fortune, banished 
from his country and alienated from his friends, died at the 
early age of thirty-two. He was ill, and on his way to some 
mineral springs in Catalonia, which had afforded him relief 
on a previous occasion, when he collapsed, and was carried 
into a small convent. Here the unhappy young man died, 
with no one near him but a few poor monks. 

Here and there in these newsletters we come upon 
items of fashionable gossip : 


May 11, 1728. 
The Earl of Huntingdon we hear is married to a daughter of the Earl of 
Ferrers. 


Theophilus, Earl of Huntingdon, carried the Sword of 
State at the coronation of George II. His wife Selina, 
daughter and co-heir of Earl Ferrers, became famous on 
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account of her connection with a sect of Methodists that was 
called after her name. According to Whitaker’s Almanack 
of 1925 there are still thirty-eight chapels with endowed 


ministers belonging to the Countess of Huntingdon’s Con- 
nexion. 


July 11, 1728. 


To-day the Lord Villiers was married to Miss Pulland daughter to a late 
eminent Merchant of this city. 


The name “ Pulland” is anerror. James Lord Villiers, 
who was M.P. for Co. Waterford, was son of Viscount 
Grandison. He married in July 1728 Jane, daughter and 
heiress of Richard Butler, of London, Conveyancer. Upon 
the death of Lord Villiers in 1732 she married the seventh 
Viscount Falkland. 


January 13, 1727-8. 
It is reported that the Duchess of Kendal is dead. 


But a few days later : 
The report of the Duchess of Kendal being dead proves false. 


The Duchess of Kendal, née Schulemberg, a favourite of 
George I, lived many years after this, as she did not die till 
1748, at the age of 83. She always wore deep mourning for 
the late King, and being of a superstitious disposition, kept 
ina golden cage a raven, which she took to be a re-incarnation 
of the monarch. It is said that he had promised to reappear 
to her after his death, and when a raven hopped upon a table 
in her room she believed it to be in fulfilment of the promise. 
She even provided for the bird in her will. 

Here is an account of a party attended by George II: 


The masquerade at the Duke of Norfolk’s house was not over till after 6 this 


morning and tis said it was near 2 before His Majesty returned thence to St. 
James’. 


We find a tragic tale : 


July 11, 1728. 

On Saturday night last as Sir Wiliam Wolsey of Wolsey Bart, was going 
home in his coach, the violent storm of rain and thunder which happened about 
that time so swelled the waters of a Mill upon Long Brook 3 miles from Lichfield 
through which brook Sir William was to pass, that just as his coach was got into 
the water the Mill dam blew up and the water rolled down in such heaps as 
carried all before it and overset the coach, whereby he was drowned as also his 


footman with all the horses, but the coachman saved himself by ketching [sic] 
hold of a tree. 


April 9, 1728. 


The Earl of Chesterfield has now received orders to set out forthwith in his 
embassy to Holland. 
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This was the noted Earl of Chesterfield who wrote the 
Letters of Advice to his son: 


June 20, 1728. 

This day the Bishop of Rochester consecrated the new Church near the 
Horse Ferry, Westminster by the name of St. John the Evangelist with the 
usual ceremony. 


To conclude with a paragraph that is not inapplicable to 
some of the questions of to-day : 


January 18, 1727-8. 

Tis an observation of some people that a certain great man took occasion in 
former debates to declare that there would be no war. But notwithstanding 
the suggestions raised thereupon the same has been prevented by no other 
methods than those of vigorous self-defence and showing that we are able to 
make war which in true policy is the only way to make Peace. 


LEIGH 
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GRANADA 
PAGES FROM A DIARY 


IF punctuality be a virtue, then the railway trains of Spain 
must be denounced as being deplorably vicious. It is 
true that, eventually, they start and, eventually, they arrive, 
but the ordering of these happenings seems quite capricious. 
Yet there is one advantage in this system—if anything 
so wildly unpractical can be called that. You never lose a 
connection. However late you may be, the other train will 
wait for you, and the passengers of that other train accept 
the fact with entire indifference, even though their place 
of waiting be the dreary junction of Bobadilla, to which all 
journeys in Andalusia appear to lead, and whence you must 
return again and again. (A proceeding which reminds one 
of ludo and such-like games, where an unlucky throw of 
the dice sends one’s counter back to the beginning. But here 
one is always unlucky.) 

As a newcomer I wondered why the trains are so invari- 
ably late, for, after all, eighteen or twenty miles per hour 
isn’t an excessive speed—and that is what the time-tables 
allow. You imagine they must crawl, but really it is not 
the case, and it would be difficult to keep pace with them 
on foot, as someone facetiously observed. No, they don’t 
lose so much time on the way as by the way, due, one hazards, 
to the almost mesmeric attraction which stations have for 
Spanish engine-drivers. If a sailor, of whatever nationality, 
has a wife in every port, a Spanish engine-driver has, at least, 
a friend at every station, to whom he acts as a human and 
itinerant newspaper. Moreover, the passing of a train has 
an irresistible appeal to the inhabitants of all villages and 
towns which can boast a station. You arrive and see that 
the platform is swarming with people; you marvel that 
they can possibly find room in the train. Then you realize 
that they have no intention of doing so. They have come 
to see the train and to gossip with the engine-driver or the 
guard. It is a diversion, and, to many, a livelihood. For 
the water-seller certainly, and the vendors of incredibly 
unwholesome-looking sweetmeats and incredibly dry cakes ; 
and, without doubt, a livelihood for the beggars who present 
themselves, and whine for alms. Then there are legions 
of small boys who seek the scraps which fall from the 
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travellers’ provision baskets, and dogs which devour what — 


they can get. Really the railway is almost a charitable 
institution. 

In view of all this I was lucky on my journey from 
Cordova to Granada that my train was not more than an 
hour and a half late; it might so easily have been two or 
three. But it was dark when we arrived, and the drive 
to the hotel was long. From the crammed omnibus I 
could see little as we went through the lighted streets, 
Presently we began to toil upwards; we passed beneath 
an arch and were, rather surprisingly, in the depths of a 
wood. I could hear the sound of running water and the 
song of nightingales above the rumble of wheels and the 
clatter made by the team of mules... . 


2. 


Personally I always prefer to arrive at a strange place 
by night, for the moment on the following morning when 
first you view your surroundings is always one to be 
anticipated with pleasure, even though you may be pro- 
foundly disappointed. I was not disappointed this morning. 
From the high terrace which runs along the face of the 
hotel I looked out over the roofs of the town, over the 
towers and domes of the churches, to the green expanse 
of the vega, the fertile plain which has been the pride and 
wealth of Granada for so many centuries. It is bordered 
by barren hills, a rising and falling outline here flowing 
in smooth curves, there forming ragged shapes against a 
faultless blue sky. Away to the left stand the huge snow- 
fields of the Sierra Nevada, dead white, with a foreground 
of roses and palms, cypresses and cactus. 


3. 


I have visited the Alhambra at morning, afternoon, 
twilight and night; I have spent many hours in its courts 
and chambers; I have listened to the fountain in the 
Court of Lions, splashing and flashing in the sunlight, and 
to the fountain in the garden of Lindaraxa, which murmurs 
softly into its cypress-guarded basin; I have looked from 
.the windows of the Hall of Ambassadors, and I have stood 
by moonlight in the Myrtle Court and seen the Tower of 
Comares reflected, a white shimmering image, in the waters 
of the pool. I could walk blindfold from corner to corner; 
the charm and mellowed beauty of the place has troubled 
and delighted me, but to attempt a description—that is 4 
very different matter. 
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It is useless to speak of the exquisite fancy and fantasy 
of the Moorish decoration, to liken, for the thousandth 
time, the delicate plaster-work to lace—yet that is the only 
simile which can give any idea of it—to marvel and exclaim 
at the richness of the tiles, the caprice and daring of the 
honeycomb vaulting of the roofs; to detail the vistas of 
arch within arch, to describe the landscapes which show 
from every window and balcony of this enchanting—or 
should it be enchanted ?—palace. For it is as a vision that 
one must consider it, with the magic and vividness of a 
dream that convinces, even while we know that it has no 
reality. A vision, in spite of everything, and every dis- 
advantage. You enter through the most commonplace of 
entrances, you pay for the privilege; without, an old man 
strums absurdly on a guitar; within are greedy custodians ; 
you have seen picture postcards by the hundred and plaster 
models by the dozen; you think of all that is abominable 
in sham Orientalism, you are even reminded of Leicester 
Square. Yet in spite of all you have your vision, you 
step into your dream, your impression is complete and 
undisturbed. But it cannot be described, except, perhaps, in 
music. 

And it is valueless to write of the architecture, for that 
is to describe form, and form is the last consideration of 
Moorish art; it is equally valueless to catalogue colour, 
for really there is very little. Here and there are traces of 
deep blue, of turquoise green, umber and, rarely, of gold, 
but all these blend and merge into pallor, the warm pallor 
of ivory, faintly tinged with apricot. But there is nothing 
definite ; for even the bright-coloured arabesques of the 
tiles seem to melt together in the flow of sunlight, or are 
changed by the reflection of water. The shadows have no 
density. The whole might dissolve and vanish at a touch. 
It is an exotic, an orchid among buildings, fantastic and 
capricious. Its spell is indefinable, but nothing can break it. 

This morning I was seated in one of these enchanted 
halls; above, the plaster decoration was like some filmy 
and opalescent curtain, half withdrawn and suspended ; 
through a fretted archway I looked into the green of Linda- 
raxa’s garden. ‘Two artists were there, male and female. 
They were talking across the flowers and, inevitably, I 
heard their conversation. With their discussion of com- 
position and values, of tone and line, it was like a vivisection 
of beauty. Then the lady announced that she had run out 
of cadmium-yellow, and the gentleman offered to make good 
the deficiency. A group of Americans filed past, complete 
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with Kodaks and Baedekers; one of the custodians spat 
with unnecessary vehemence. It was all rather tiresome. 
Then, once more, the silence descended, and with it the 
spell of the Alhambra. It was easy to fancy that you heard 
the tinkle of bracelets and the rustle of silken garments 
from behind the screened windows in the Court of the Lions, 
the voices of women laughing in the cool chambers of the 
baths, the sound of music from the columned pavilions. 


4, 

It is useless trying to admire Granada’s cathedral a few 
days after seeing the cathedral of Seville. It appears pre- 
tentious and stupid, without mystery or harmony. It has 
nothing to say to you either of religion or of art. That is 
what I feel; on the other hand, the guide-books quote 
authorities which proclaim that, in its manner, it is one 
of the finest churches in Europe. Perhaps it is, but I 
don’t want to see it again, and that is the true test of any- 
thing. If once is enough, well, there is no more to be said. 
But the Capella Reale is a different matter. It possesses 
a splendid iron screen, which reaches almost to the vaulting 
of the roof, and bears on its summit a line of delightful 
figures, wrought in metal. These, and the statues of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, together with the reliefs on the 
retablo, contrive to give an almost animated air to this mor- 
tuary chapel, which the four marble figures on the royal 
tombs, very white and reposeful, cannot eclipse. There 
is a picture-book feeling about it all, and the painted figures 
of Ferdinand and his queen might well be waxworks. The 
upper stages of the retablo depict saints and Biblical scenes, 
but those at the bottom are secular. One shows the baptism 
of unwilling and faintly protesting Moors by Christian 
monks—that, perhaps, should be called semi-secular— 
and the other the surrender, by Boabdil, of the key of 
Granada. It is quite a resplendent scene, for in those days 
every event was made the excuse for pageantry; even 
battles had colour and splendour, and men went to war 
arrayed as for a marriage. Kings and queens were invari- 
ably magnificent, but they could be humble too. This 
mortuary chapel has colour and richness, yet the body of 
the conqueror lies, not in the splendid Renaissance tomb, 
but in a plain leaden coffin, in the crypt beneath. 


5. 


It is good to get away from towns, whatever their charms, 
whatever they may hold of art and history. Remembering 
this, I have spent a long day on the hills. 
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One soon leaves the last houses behind and there come 
into view range after range of stark, rocky mountains. 
They seem to be the bones, the stripped skeleton, of the 
country. There are flowers everywhere. It is always 
satisfactory to find the ancestors of the flowers which now 
flourish in our gardens—and very humble they are some- 
times. I have found several in Spain this year: wild lupins, 
and Spanish irises, love-in-the-mist and peonies, for instance. 

The climax of my walk was a lofty plateau, lofty, yet 
the hills and mountains curved up still higher on every 
side. The ground was covered with a mauve haze of laven- 
der, starred with cistus. Half across one’s vision was the 
huge white wall of the Sierra Nevada. The air was fresh 
from the snows, yet sweetened with the scent of the lavender. 
I was regretful to come down from the heights, even though 
the end of the day was to bring me back to Granada. 


6. 


The Moor has been banished from Andalusia. He was 
conquered in war, he was downtrodden and despised. The 
civilization which he instituted has passed, the buildings 
which he reared have crumbled to the dust. The Alhambra, 
the mosque at Cordova, the Giralda at Seville, these remain, 
but for the rest, aqueducts, fortresses, walls and gateways 
are ruined, relics which are a mockery of their former 
strength or elegance. Yet the Moor has triumphed. The 
things which he wrought with his hands have decayed, 
but the impress of his character is still deep. Andalusia 
might well be Northern Africa, and those who live here the 
followers of Islam. 

I do not refer so much to the physiognomy of the 
Southern Spaniards, but to their habits and customs. Imme- 
diately one is struck by the treatment of the women. They 
may walk unveiled—though here the mantilla recalls the veil 
of the East—but fundamentally their life is not far removed 
from that of the harem. Their existence is largely passed 
within the walls of their homes, and even these homes are 
not European. The few windows which give on to the 
street are heavily barred, and almost every house is built 
round a little court which is an exact model of an Oriental 
dwelling. The houses look within, not without. The Anda- 
lusians walk like the Arab; their music is of the East; 
the chants and songs of the herdsmen, the cry of the water- 
sellers; their dances are of the East; so, too, is their 
indolence ; their passivity in adverse circumstance ; their 
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stoicism which is so nearly allied to the creed of Kismet. 
They love their children, and spoil them with kindness, but 
the sufferings of animals are not to be considered. 

You can duplicate these instances a hundred times. 


a. 


The sunsets are amazing. Evening after evening the 
sun and the clouds and the shadows go through a magnificent 
ritual of colour and chiaroscuro. Deliberately one selects 
one’s vantage-point for the pageant. It is like taking a 
seat at the theatre, sometimes in the stalls, sometimes in 
the gallery or the circle. But here all seats are good, and 
the difficulty lies in deciding which offers the most enthralling 
picture. Several evenings I have been to the fortress-tower 
which stands at the end of a little terraced garden, looking 
down on the roofs of the city. I have climbed to the Silo 
de Moro and thence watched the shadows enveloping the 
thickets which half encircle the Red Palace; I have been 
to the hermitage of San Miguel which is at the western 
bastion of the Moorish walls ; I have crossed the river and, 
from a lower eminence, seen the plain flooded with sunlight 
and the dome of the cathedral floating in a wash of gold. 
Last evening I took my place on a rocky spur where stands 
Granada’s cemetery. You have no view of the town, 
but look, untrammelled, across the valley of the Genil to 
the Sierras. The snow flushed to rose, a rose that was stained 
deeper and deeper until the shadows of the lesser hills 
crept up and the snow became blue and icy. It was very 
still, Sometimes I could hear the distant song of a nightin- 
gale, or the cry of a goatherd leading his flock down from 
pasture. 

8. 


The gipsies of Granada—still a race apart, as in the days 
of George Borrow—inhabit a quarter on the outskirts of 
the town. It is a steep, cactus-covered hill on the banks 
of the River Darro, beyond which rise the walls and towers 
of the Alhambra. Their dwellings are rough caves, scooped 
in the rock. Here they have lived for centuries, and it is in 
one of these caverns that one may witness a performance of 
gipsy songs and dances. 

Thither a party of us went last night. It was already 
dark when we arrived at the gipsy colony. Lights showed 
at the entrances of the caves, while near the rock-chamber, 
where the performance was to take place, stood a number 
of brilliantly dressed gitanos. We were welcomed by the 
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leader of the band (that surely must be the correct title ?) 
and taken within. The floor of the place was tiled, the 
walls white-washed and hung with gleaming copper cooking 
vessels. At the further end chairs had been placed for us. 
Presently the troupe filed in: two men in black and a dozen 
women and girls. These last were dressed in the long, 
many-flounced skirt which is the traditional gipsy costume. 
Around their shoulders hung fringed ‘shawls, and in their 
hair were high combs and flowers—carnations, roses, and 
sprigs of syringa. The eldest, Maria, handsome and stately, 
announced that she was fifty years old; the youngest, also 
Maria, was barely fifteen, a roughish, impudent little 
creature, and an exquisite dancer. 

By way of refreshment we were offered white wine in 
tiny tumblers and morsels of an abominable cheese, made 
from goats’ milk. (This proved to be a severe test in our 
efforts at Spanish courtesy.) For a timethe troupe continued 
to chatter to each other, smiling and laughing, the women 
rearranging their fichus and their flowers. Then suddenly 
a movement ran through the group; the men struck their 
guitars, hands were clapped, feet beat on the floor, and a 
dancer, rising from her chair, began to dance. The move- 
ments quickened, the clapping became louder as the dancer 
was encouraged by prolonged “ Olés! Olés!” The dance 
finished, the dancer bows, sits down, and another performer 
takes her place. More than oncea girlsang. Seated motion- 
less, her chin raised, her eyes half-closed, she broke into one 
of the songs of her race, strange and old and entirely 
Oriental. 

Perhaps the performance lacked something of the finesse 
of those which I witnessed at Seville, but the conditions 
made it undeniably impressive. The gaily dressed gipsies 
ranged round the cave and, beyond, a glimpse of the moonlit 
country; the plaintive sounds of the guitars; the idlers 
who pressed forward to see the strangers; the groups of 
aged women and sleepy, yet smiling children watching from 
a dim niche at one side of the cavern. All these things 
made up a picture certainly memorable. One could almost 
forget that the dancers’ noses were white with powder, that 
their shoes were high-heeled and of a modish cut, and that 
the fees demanded for the entertainment were, well— 
extortionate. 


9. 


What is my final impression of the Alhambra? Has it 
a soul, as someone rather alarmingly demanded of me this 
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evening ? The soul of an exile, one is inclined to say at 
first. For it is a thing of the East, which might have been 
wafted by spiced winds from across the seas, like some lovely 
and fragile flower, and now lingers an exotic, in an alien 
land. But I do not think that such an interpretation 
would bea good one. For you cannot feel that the Alhambra 
is really an alien in Andalusia; it belongs, surely, to the 
landscape and the sunshine and the radiant atmosphere ? 
Yet, in spite of that it is a dead thing, touched with melan- 
choly and decay. A lamp, perhaps, without a flame; a 
lamp exquisitely wrought, but which no longer fulfils the 
purpose of its maker. 

Yes, I think rather that the soul, the spirit of the place, 
took flight when Granada was captured from the Moors. 
Essentially it was a place wrought for the use and for the 
pleasure of man, with no underlying motive such as goes 
to the building of church or temple, senate-house or memorial 
to the dead. The need which created it has long departed ; 
and is it not reasonable to feel that when the Moors were 
driven forth the spirit of the place went with them? It 
is lovely and rare, but impersonal. It demands nothing of 
you, neither your admiration nor your affection. But you 
give both. ... 

Guy RAWLENCE 
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He forgot all about the Sultan’s daughter, and the 
Princess of Constantinople, and the Fairy of Brocheli- 
aunde, and all the other pretty birds which were still in 
the bush about the wide world.—HHereward the Wake. 


HEREWARD rode away from the King’s Court at Brandon on 
Mare Swallow, and as he passed through Mildenhall and 
across Newmarket Heath, and round again into the forest 
at Madingley, “he looked down,” says Charles Kingsley, 
“‘ over Swaffham, Quy and Waterbeach, and the rest of the 
tree-embowered hamlets which fringed the fen, green knolls 
on the shore of a boundless sea of pale blue mist.” 

A spectator at the present day, standing upon the high 

ound above the racecourse at Newmarket, may catch 
sight in the now violet haze to the north and westward of a 
beacon-crowned steeple, which Hereward could hardly have 
seen, though he may have seen the rising walls and towers 
of the Norman Castle and Priory, whose last ancient ruin 
now falls stone by stone unjealously into the grass-grown 
moat of ‘‘ Spring Close,” and soon will be no more. 

A nearer acquaintance with the hamlet of which I speak 
reveals the lower structure of the church itself, standing 
squarely at the head of the “street,” which leads away, 
over the old fen “‘ Causeway’ now knit with the roots of 
ancient trees for over a mile down to the very fen itself, 
dying away gradually in the scattered dwellings of “‘ Old 
Howlembaulk,” the ‘‘ Drove,” and the “ broads,’ where 
many a Viking ship, it seems to me, may have harboured 
for the winter, drawn up into the narrow cuts of the land. 

To the south of this long street—so long that its inhabi- 
tants speak habitually of up-strit”’ and down-strit”’ to 
indicate their proposed direction of motion—flow the 
“‘ wares,” with their shallow-bottomed punts and barges, 
into the “lodes,’ which carry off the fen waters into the 
Ouse, and thence again into the great Wash. 

The houses in the village mostly stand end-on to the 
“ strit ’ with little fore-courts in front of them—and their 
gardens, full of trim rows of vegetables, stretch down a 
hundred yards or so to the “ wares.”” The principal industry 
beyond that of agriculture, and if one may ignore the 


* See ‘A Third Form Boy at Eton” in the June National Review, and 
“Maturer Reflections of a Third Form Boy ”’ in the July number. 
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chimney-stacks of the manure factory and of the cement 
factory, which lift unlovely fingers from the fen, is that of 
lime-burning. In and out of the village lie the white scars 
of ancient lime-pits, and here and there the white smoke of 
burning “ kells,” or kilns, drifts low across the fields. For 
though on the very shore of the fen, whence peat is cut for 
winter fuel, the village stands on ground which rises steeply 
to the south and east upon chalk downs which provide the 
necessary quality of ‘‘ clunch.”’ 

It would be about 1890 that a young lime-burner, 
feeling that three brothers were too many in his father’s 
business, started out on his own, and with his own hands 
built his kiln, and then his house and barn; planted his 
garden 

and with his own hands laboured it to grow. 


He worked the kiln for twenty years—as the gaunt pit will 
show—and then he died. 

To the wife of such an one was born on October 1, 1900, 
a daughter, of whose childhood’s days I have here proposed 
the briefest narrative. I have a picture post-card in my 
possession bearing the legend, “ Hospital Car—July 20, 
1913, photo by , copyright,’’ which shows among others, 
great and small, a girl of thirteen, in a sun-hat and little 
frock, a brooch at her neck, a red-cross collection box in her 
hand. She has darkish curly hair, regular features, dark 
and strongly marked eyebrows, and darkish eyes of very 
direct and penetrative glance. A girl of courage, wit, and 
kindness, this “little mother,” as they call their daughters 
mn = fens, with the pronunciation of Sir Henry Irving in 
the line 


*Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mawther / 


We shall call her ‘‘ Torfrida.”’ 
It was “ Tarzo”’ Fuller who used to say to little Torfrida 
as he met her on her way to school : 
To-day I’m sowin’ banes 
For Master Danes ; 


To-morrow I’ll sow barley 
For Master Harley. 


Adding sometimes by way of a “ curtain” : 


At Swaffham 

They don’t know “ nothun ” ; 
At Wicken 

They kill dead “‘ chickun ” ; 
At Rech 

They go to preach. 
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Funny little country sayings. But furtive danger still lurked 
upon the road. 

“Tl swaller you!” said Mr. Crack, as he came “ up- 
strit,” pulling out his mouth to enormous dimensions. This 
was his habitual greeting, and it frightened little girls very 
much, until Torfrida took it into her head one day to run 
at him and say, “I'll swaller you, too /”—after which he 
never did it again. 

Mr. Crack became kinder to children, and finding a 
ladder up against a wall, offered to show little girls the 
proper way to fly. ‘“‘Go on, Mr. Crack, you fly,” said 
Torfrida. Mounting the ladder, Mr. Crack let go at the 
top, and lay himself upon the air, making floating motions 
with his arms. When he had had his leg set, and was able 
to get about again on a crutch, the world said that Mr. 
Crack had “ bats in the belfry.” 

** And why are you at the top of the class this morning ? ” 
asked Miss Fitzpatrick, the schoolmistress, who always wore 
a green bodice on St. Patrick’s Day, and made the children 
sing ‘‘ The Wearing of the Green.”’ 

“* Because of history yesterday,” replied Torfrida crypti- 
cally, at which the schoolmistress smiled darkly. Later in 
the day Torfrida got the cane on both hands for “ singing 
up high” and making mock of the tune, and introducing 
variations into the words 


Then I will change the colour that I wear in my bawbeen, 
For they’re hanging men and women for the wearing of the green. 


Thus angered, the next day Torfrida begged a rose of 
Mr. Barkway, the squire’s gardener, filled it with pepper, 
and presented it in the sweetest manner possible to the 
schoolmistress, who took it graciously, all smiles and bene- 
diction, followed by sneezing. This meant the cane again, 
but the little bruised hands withdrew themselves rapidly 
out of the line of fire, with the desirable result that Miss 
Fitzpatrick ‘‘ cracked her knee” with the cane, and again 
came off second best. 

“Um...um...um,” said the squire, “‘ I thought there 
were some strawberries here yesterday—um ...um...um.” 
“Yes,” replied Torfrida non-commitally. ““Um...um... 
um, will you pick these others for me, my little dear, um... 
um...um?”’ ‘Yes,” said Torfrida, and picked two 
baskets full. ‘Thank you, my little dear, um...um... 
um,” said the squire, ‘‘ take this one into the house for me, 
and—um ...um...um, take the other one home with you, 
um...um...um.” 
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“Shubby ” was one of Torfrida’s playmates—a poor, 
half-witted boy, as was his brother too, only more so. 
“Half sharp,” as they say in the country. The relations 
between these two boys were comic in the extreme. 
““* Shubby ’ ain’t right, is he, father ?”” would say the other 
demented one. 

““Shubby ” always “ran” in the mile race in the sports, 
held in the Malting Field. They'd start him off like a 
clock, and let him run round till he stopped. Sometimes 
he’d run a mile, sometimes three. He ran as if he was 
playing at trains. There was a little collection for him, so 
he always “‘ won ”’ his race. 

In the winter the “lodes” are all frozen over, and you 
can skate from Bottisham to Lynn. In places the “ lodes ”’ 
broaden out, as at ‘“‘ Pout Hall Seas.” Her brothers let 
Torfrida down over the bridge by the scruff of her pinafore 
to see if the ice bore on the “ wares.” It didn’t, and they 
had to fish her out. Once when she was sliding on the 
“‘ wares,” she went right through the ice, and called for 
help to a girl hurrying by on the bank. 

““T’ve no time to help you,” came the reply; “‘ I’ve got 
to carry my father his dinner.” Mr. D fished her out, 
- and the very next week his own son was drowned. 

Harvest-time comes round, and the glowing heat of the 
fens, the gallons of home-brewed beer poured out for the 
reapers, or perhaps a glass of ‘‘ mead” over the table in the 
cottage for some welcome guest. Then it is pure delight to 
stand in the village street and just drink in the peaceful 
heaven and the sunlight lying aslant the golden walls. Or 
to sit within, among the pendant hams, and to hear Big Ben, 
away in London, spell out the end of a summer’s day. 

It was “ Dry Bread” Bridgeman—so-called because his 
wife was heard to say, ‘“‘ Oh, it’s hard to get a crust of bread 
these days ’’—who, after a bad harvest, went down on his 
knees in the supposed privacy of his orchard and, holding 
up a sheaf of corn above his head, said: ‘‘ God, ain’t you 
ashamed o’ this ?”’ 

Of ‘‘ Kith and Kin” Hobbs, of old ‘“‘ Bluey’ Hawes, of 
‘* Swaller-pudden ” Butler, of ‘‘ Jokey Lucas,” whose real 
name was Ephraim Jennings, I have little to relate ; though 
their names seem worthy of record. Of Elijah and Ruth, 
the parents of ‘“‘ Shubby,” I. would like to write. I would 
like to write of old Mrs. Arber, eighty-five, who said of 
*‘ they bananas,’’—“‘ I like them—they ain’t got no bones ” ; 
of Mrs. B » who said, “‘ We always look to have 
‘tempests’ about Fordham Feast-time.” A thunderstorm 
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in the fens is worth watching, the vast “loom” of the sky, 
the threshing rain over the dreamy levels, the flashes of 
light, and the boom of the thunder near and far; and then 


the quiet and drip of the rain, and the sun coming out again 
with electric brevity. 


Now tell me, my merry woodman, 
Why standest so aghast ? 

My lord, ’twas a beautiful creature 
That has just gone past. 

A creature—what kind of a creature ? 
Nay, now, but I do not know. 
Humph !—what did it remind you of ? 
The sunshine or the snow. 

I shall overtake my horse, then. 

The woodman opened his eyes, 

The gold fell all around him 

And a rainbow spanned the skies. 


Torfrida’s favourite shorter poem. 

It was “ Dutchman” Hunt who eventually caught 
Torfrida, and handed her over to justice. He wore a beard 
like “ Kruger,” and minded when she ran through his corn 
playing Follow my Leader, or broke his ginger-beer bottles 
to get the stoppers out for marbles. He caught her one day 
after his walnuts—running up and down “like a frightened 
mouse ”’ looking for the hole in the wall by which she had 
made her entry into his orchard. 

And now it is time again to go “ up-strit.”” But do not 
be surprised if you see a small child putting out a very red 
tongue through the bars of a cottage gate at an old man, 
taking his evening walk and chuckling to himself as he 
draws at his pipe, saying, in between the whiffs: “I'll gie 
ye the stick ; J’ll gie ye the stick.” 

ARNOLD KEPPEL 
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UR OF THE CHALDEES 


On the upland desert route from Bussorah, which men now 
write Basra, the city of Sindbad the sailor, over the plateau 
that the Pallocopus watered, there has stood for several 
thousand years the high plinth of baked brick, on which 
was the temple of the moon goddess. As it stood four 
thousand years ago so it stands to-day four-square to the 
desert breeze and the devil winds that blow. For many a 
hundred years it has faced the seasons, just a grey mound 
of a square shape surrounded by a mass of lesser mounds 
beneath which lie the ruins of the city of Ur of the Chaldees, 
which is first known to us in the pages of the Book of Genesis. 
From Ur of the Chaldees, Abraham and his father Terah, 
with Sarai and Lot and all his family, for reasons which we 
know not, save as the Divine command that tradition has 
recorded, set out to cross the Euphrates, the good river 
Frat, and pass away north to the land of Canaan. 

For the last two years this same sand-buried site has 
been almost daily before us through the remarkable dis- 
coveries that the joint expedition of the British Museum 
and the University of Philadelphia have been making. 
More than once have the earlier archeologists, who during 
the last eighty years have done so much to reveal the history 
of Babylonia and Syria, visited and dug on a small scale at 
Ur, which the Arabs call Tel Mugheyer (the Bitumen 
mound). Until 1919, when Dr. Hall of the British Museum, 
aided by a Turkish sergeant-major and a hundred Turkish 
prisoners (who welcomed the change from a prisoner-of-war 
camp), lent by the military authorities, started on a fresh 
quest, it had been thought that Ur would not repay the 
digging. Dr. Hall thought otherwise, and met with such 
remarkable success that now the excavations are perhaps 
the most interesting of any in progress. 

Apart from the actual discoveries, that are filling in the 
great gaps in ancient Summerian history and development, 
and are showing us a civilization and a culture running far 
far away into the mists of time, filling them too with a 
remarkable wealth of domestic detail, there is a greater 
interest and romance connected with the site than even the 
most wonderful recoveries of ancient names and ways. And 
that interest centres round the Book of Genesis, and appeals 
to all those who revere that wonderful epitome of the early 
history of the known world. This appeal has a romance 
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and a suggestion that will seem to many to be supremely 
fascinating, and it may be approached through two avenues, 
one the “Creation” and the “ Deluge” tablets brought 
home from the Royal Library in Nineveh sixty years ago, 
and the other from the more practical side of the level and 
theodolite as wielded by Sir William Wilcocks, a few years 
before the War. 

That distinguished irrigation engineer was employed by 
the Turkish Government to survey the Tigris and the 
Euphrates and the land between, with a view to restoring 
the ancient irrigation system of Babylonia, and planting 
thereon colonies of Turkish subjects who should turn the 
waste land and the salt marshes into the rich cornland that 
it was two thousand years ago. The old canal banks that 
so hampered the brown battlefields for the British were once 
again to run with water, and charm crops from the alluvial 
flats. To all his engineering skill Sir William brought much 
archeological knowledge and an intense interest in early 
Bible history. His theodolite was to reveal much that had 
been hidden. 

First to consider the Royal Library of King Asharbanipal 
of Assyria, who in the seventh century B.c. had sent his 
scribes to copy and collect for him copies of the ancient 
writings kept in the sacred temples throughout the land. 
Among the mass of clay tablets sent to the British Museum 
by Smith some sixty years ago, and which have been 
steadily deciphered, were two sets of which more than one 
copy even was found, which have been known as “ The 
Creation Tablets’ and the “ Deluge Tablets.” The former 
contain an account of the Creation resembling faintly the 
account in Genesis, but the Deluge Tablets on the contrary 
do resemble the story of Noah closely, especially in details, 
and do suggest that both accounts had a common origin. 
The sensation that the translation produced is now for- 
gotten. The more ancient settlements of Shummer were 
down on the old bed of the Tigris, which is now called the 
Shatt el Hai, and which only flows in the flood season. The 
Hai runs into the Euphrates close to Ur of the Chaldees. At 
any time the explorations yet to be made among the mounds 
of the Hai, or now in progress at Ur, may reveal the original 
tablets from which Asharbanipal’s scribes made their copies. 
That alone is a fascinating thought and enough to open the 
purse-strings of the wealthy supporters of research. 

Remote as is the legend of Eden, and the story that it 
tries to tell, even here the theodolite has something to clear 
up. There are two legends extant of the Creation, the 
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Semite one which places Eden where our school atlases used 
to show it, high up on the Euphrates in the vicinity of 
Felujah, where the Pison, the Gihon, and the Hiddekel can 
be identified, and the Summerian site where the Tigris 
joined the Euphrates. In any case, Eden seems to have 
been the ancient name for the Euphrates valley. The 
British Army, when it went to Mesopotamia, heard of the 
Summerian legend, and jumped to the conclusion that 
Qurna, the junction of the two rivers at the present day, 
must be the spot. Captured from the Turks, it was laid out 
as a cantonment, with Eve Lane, Temptation Square, and 
the like. An officer remarked to his sergeant that “‘ They 
say this is the site of the Garden of Eden, sergeant.” It was 
very hot and the floods were out, and mosquitoes more than 
persistent. The sergeant wiped his brow and thought. 
** Then all I have to say, sir, is that it was no wonder that 
the twelve apostles deserted.”” The Army got very mixed 
in the Mesopotamian and Palestine campaigns as to Biblical 
history. 

Now the levels show that there could have been only 
two places in the land where there could have been the free 
irrigation, translated “‘ mist”’ in Genesis, that could have 
produced anything of the nature of a woodland. Either 
near Falujah, where the Semite legend is placed or near the 
upstream side of the Hamar Lake, where the Shatt el Hai, 
the old Tigris, joined the Euphrates opposite Ur of the 


Chaldees, the location of the Summerian legend. With the | 


antiquity of the races in Shummer established, it might be 
that the Summerian legend was the more correct one in 
which to locate whatever incident in the life of man the 
Eden story really stands for. It certainly adds to the 
romance that grows round Ur and its vicinity. 

But wherever it was and whatever it stood for, the story 
of Eden is so far away that it can never be reckoned as 
historic, while it will be seen that the story of the Flood is 
far different. To study the Flood by the light of Genesis and 
with the help of the theodolite and also by the knowledge of 
the details of the country that has recently been gained, it 
is necessary to rid our minds of the writings of the com- 
mentators who would connect Noah’s Flood with any of the 
great cataclysms of the world that have brought marine 
remains to the tops of mountains. Also of the tale that the 
Deluge was caused by the Atlantic breaking through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, or of the idea that it has any necessary 
connection with the legends of flood with which other parts of 
the world abound. They may all have happened, but are not 
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another memory of Noah’s story, at any rate not the greater 
part of them. In looking at the story again it would be as 
well to remember that there is no real theory of “ Inspira- 
tion” put forward by learned divines. That theory so far 
as textual accuracy is concerned, seems to have rested on 
some delusion of the earnest but uninstructed. In any case, 
‘Inspiration’ could hardly have been held to extend to 
the copyists through the ages nor to the various translators, 
even if it might have been allowed to Ezra’s scribes. 
To a traveller by water on the Euphrates and across the 
Hamar Lake in these times in the flood season there are 
several noticeable points. First, the flood of the melting 
snows of spring and the spring rains from off the mighty 
mountains in which the Tigris and Euphrates have their 
origin, produce a rise of the level of at least ten feet, and 
most of the villages near the banks would be drowned and 
their cattle with them were it not for a high mud bank that 
surrounds them. In the Kut year, just after the fall of that 
place, the floods had been unusually heavy, and in the middle 
of the Hamar Lake, which lies some thirty miles above the 
modern junction of the two rivers at Qurna, from a steamer’s 
deck in the middle of the lake, land could not be seen north, 
south, east, or west. Here and there the tops of palm-trees 
alone gave some indication. At the time when the floods 
come down, there also blows up from the Persian Gulf a 
shumal, a strong, enduring wind, that blows the sea water of 
the Gulf up over the alluvial dry flats, some miles wide 
between the Shatt el Arab and the higher plateau of the 
desert, for close on a hundred miles inland, completely 
blocking the escape of the floods to the sea for many weeks. 
In the words of Genesis (vii. 10-12): “‘ The fountains of the 
deep’’—that is, the sea from the Gulf—‘“‘ were broken up, and 
the windows of heaven were opened.” That is tosay, that when 
the rain rained for forty days and forty nights, as it often 
does even now at this time of year, the flood of the rivers 
met the bar blown up from the sea, and the waters inland 
rose and rose, as they still do. We are told that “ fifteen 
cubits up the waters prevailed and the mountains were covered.” 
This is about twenty-two feet, not more than ten feet above 
a normal high flood. It is here that Sir William Wilcocks’s 
knowledge helps us. He has pointed out that the word 
Gebel or Jebel, the Arabic word for a mountain, also means a 
low plateau. The slight plateau between the two rivers is 
to-day called by the Arabs “the Gebel.” If we say “ The 
flood rose twenty-two feet and the plateau between the 
Trivers was covered,” we see the almost yearly story emerging, 
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and a flood happening that was not more than a very severe 
variant of the yearly event. If the Gebel was covered even 
six feet for forty days, it would be enough to drown the 
whole populace and all their cattle, and even if well supplied 
with small boats there would be nowhere to go to, nowhere 
to save their cattle, no supplies of food to keep them, and 
even if they crossed to some higher ground, say under the 
mountains of Persia, they would only come to desert tracts. 
Undoubtedly a twenty-two foot rise would drown the world 
of that area. Further, “Ararat” is said to be agglutinous 
Summerian for a mound, the sort of mound into which a 
mud village subsides when submerged or abandoned, and 
with which the countryside is still covered. 

These reflections bring us to the story of Noah as recon- 
structed by Sir William. Noah was a well-to-do farming 
landowner, who lived in the districts near Babylon or beyond, 
some three hundred miles and more above the Hamar Lake. 
The country carried a considerable riverine population 
living under city states with a federated central control of 
some kind, under which alone could the irrigation necessary 
to their support be conducted. But the times were out of 
joint. The city states were quarrelling and central control 
had gone. With the slackening of the central authority, the 
water conservancy had failed and the big dams were not 
looked after. Noah the wise, Noah the forewarned, began 
to prepare for catastrophe. He built himself a larger vessel 
than usual which would hold his household and his farm 
and domestic animals, he built it then as he would now, of 
gopher wood, that is, of poplar, and it would appear that he 
built it in the same shape as the Euphrates baylum of to-day, 
flat-bottomed, with bows and stern of the same shape. 
Indeed, the Euphrates baylums with a pent roof that we 
used as hospital vessels looked exactly like the ark as built 
by Mr. Hamley of Regent Street, and it is possible that the 
model is a survival! The writer has seen a mountain battery 
coming down the river in six baylums, mules and all. 

Then came the trouble, as Noah had foreseen. All 
knowledge is of the Almighty, and we may accept the story 
of warning in Genesis, and there came a great rain, and with 
the floods some weakened dam carried away. Noah and 
his family and his beasts and his supplies were afloat, and as 
the flood surged past him, away his craft went, down towards 
the sea for many a hundred miles, and the waves and the 
flood drowned out eventually as has been explained, those 
who farmed by the banks or wandered on the Gebel. And 
the ark was washed down on the floods over three hundred 
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miles to the Hamar Lake, where the fountains of the deep 
were backing up against the waters from the windows of 
heaven. And there it floated during the one hundred and 
fifty days that the flood prevailed, and then . . . . mark the 
accuracy of detail of the Bible history .... “ God sent a 
wind to pass over the earth, and the waters assuaged”’ and the 
“‘ fountains of the deep were stopped” (Genesis viii. 1, 2). 
That is to say, the south-east shumal changed to a north- 
west one, the sea ran back off the flats and ceased to bank 
up the floods, and the flood-waters were blown seawards 
just as they are to-day. Then as the waters ran off, the 
mounds on the Gebel began to show, and on one of these, one 
grey Ararat, the ark itself came to rest somewhere close to 
the site of Ur of the Chaldees, on the shores of the Hamar 
Lake, near where the old Tigris ran into the Euphrates by 
its still extant channel of the modern Shatt el Hai. That is 
the story, and it is to be noticed that there is only one variant 
from Holy Writ, and that is in the fact that Noah took his 
domestic animals, rather than two of every beast of the field, 
and we may feel that that exuberance of detail has been 
added by time as the story grew in the telling. That many 
years later someone applied the name of Ararat to the 
highest peak in Asia Minor has nothing to do with the story 
of the little grey mound from which the name was taken. 

The romance that centres round Ur is now evident. Ur 
near where the ark rested, which may even in those days 
have been a city and temple site, and whence the descendant 
of Noah, Father Abraham himself, steps on to the page of 
written history. A family of the size of Noah’s would do a 
lot of repeopling in the course of a thousand years, that is to 
say, some thirty generations, as a few figures with the power 
of two will clearly show. It would not be impossible for the 
story of Noah to date only so far as the year 3500 B.c., say 
one thousand years before Abraham, a period that is already 
within reach of the excavators of Ur, who are now among 
the third dynasty about 2400 B.c. Even place the flood 
one or two thousand years earlier, it is not impossible to find 
records concerning it. 

But the romance of the neighbourhood does nor end with 
the story of the Flood. The early races of Shummer, the 
Summerians, were a mongoloid people, as seen from their 
early sculptures, of whom all trace has disappeared till we 
come to the Turkish races and tribes among the Persian 
hills. Is it possible that they were destroyed in the flood, 
and that Noah the Semite came down from the north to 
repeople the land. If so, that would make the flood very 
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recent, and would mean that some of the discoveries are of 
things before the deluge. A fascinating theory, too, has been 
advanced concerning the brand set on Cain. That it was 
the almond eye of the mongoloid races. There is a good deal 
about Cain and his descendants, the nomads and the tinkers 
and the pipers, in Chapter iv of the Book of Genesis, and 
then the whole subject appears to be taboo. In all the 
complete and accurate ethnology of the other races of the 
known world never a word of China and the Chinese or 
Tartar or Turkish races. They are taboo, these possible 
descendants of Cain. It is a phantasy that has much 
fascination. 

But now to another aspect. At Ur for many hundred 
years was a priestly college, a great centre of religious 
teaching and learning. Now we know from the ancient 
psalms of the Summerians or of the early Semite and Sum- 
merian races that they must have been a monotheistic race, 
before the popular gods, such as the devil of the north-east 
wind and the like came to be worshipped. We also know 
that in many of the great religions of the world, the cult of 
the inner priesthood is a very different matter from what is 
held in the villages. We know that a cardinal’s theology 
will be on a very different scale from that of the villager at 
the Holy Well. The priestly college at Ur may very easily 
have kept a knowledge of the old cult of the Patriarchs, 
some knowledge of the worship and belief in an only God. 
Noah may have transmitted the teaching, Then Abraham 
as a lad may have been taught in the priestly college, and 
may even have been a protégé of the priesthood and been 
taught more than most, and may have started his life well 
equipped for the réle he was to fill, Then, as the years turn 
to centuries, we find Moses wandering in the desert, and 
marrying the daughter of a Chaldean priest, who would as 
likely as not have been trained at Ur. It is not too much 
to suppose that Moses in the four years spent with the 
Arabs in their migrations may himself have visited Ur, and 
have studied there, well equipped as he was with the 
religious knowledge of Egypt to study another cult in its 
special home. This brings us to a point that Sir William 
Wilcocks has made. If EKa-Hueh was the name of the old 
principal deity, and for long the only deity of the ancient 
religion, did Moses learn of it at Ur, and is Ea-Hueh the 
Yahweh, the new and awesome name by which in future the 
God of Israel was to be known rather than the former desert 
name of El Shadai? ‘‘I Am that I Am,” rather than ‘‘ The 
Almighty.” It is a suggestion of great fascination, and ,those 
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who have followed the strange Jewish belief in the existence 
of ‘‘ Masters of the Name,” who can, say their followers, 
work miracles by the proper use of the Shem Hamphorah, 
know that Moses, too, was a ‘‘ Master of the Name,” of which 
he may have learnt at Ur amid the relics of ancient Shummer. 

In July 1925, the results of the British and American 
excavations have been on view in the British Museum, 
chiefly interesting from the intimate knowledge they present 
to us of the everyday life of the people in the days of the 
third dynasty of Ur, 2400 B.c. or thereabout, the washing 
list, the revenue records, the school books, and the stele of 
the king that records his life and adventures. The arche- 
ologist steadily expounds to us the fact that there is no new 
thing under the sun, and that human nature at Ur of the 
Chaldees was very much the same as at London of the 
English, or anywhere else for the matter of that. He is 
slowly piecing the story together, ever stretching into the 
past, but still finding culture and civilization. In 1910 at 
Nippur on the Shatt en Nil, the eastern canal of the Euphrates 
was found another Deluge tablet, a thousand years older 
than those in the library at Nineveh, and there is no knowing 
yet what may be found among the numerous unexplored 
mounds on the Shatt el Hai, and in the Gebel south of Ur. 
It is the simple things of life that charm and the arche- 
ologist brings them to light in the narrow courts of the old 
baked cities, as Hodgson’s poem of Babylon has it: 


If you could bring the dead to life, 
The soldier lad, the market wife ; 
Madam buying fowls of her, 

Tip the butcher’s bandy cur, 
Workmen carting bricks and clay 
On the business of the day. 


Some day we may find as simple a record of Noah’s flood 
as the Bible records, a story that might happen any day if 
the Almighty would allow the same conditions of nature to 
arise, and the waters of heaven to meet the fountains of the 
deep in more than normal combination. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


PROPAGANDA IN THE UNITED STATES 


[There will be general agreement on this side of the 
Atlantic, as among the Overseas Dominions, that it is hardly 
in accordance with fair play that official utterances of the 
British Prime Minister during the war, unreported at home 
because confidential, should be broadcast for propaganda 
purposes in the United States. How far this process has 
developed we cannot say, but more than one American 
correspondent has obligingly forwarded us a magazine 
issued by the New York Times called Current History, 
containing what is described as a ‘“‘ Secret Document,” 
viz. a verbatim report of the proceedings at an Anglo- 
American War Cabinet Conference held in London on 
November 20, 1917. This “revelation” is enforced by 
several pages of spirited comments suggesting that Britain 
and her Allies were at their last gasp and were only saved 
from perdition by American assistance. This is how the 
American commentator interprets the Secret Document : 


Perhaps the most striking point that this document drives home is that the 
Allies were much nearer defeat and disaster and the Teutonic powers much 
nearer victory than anyone except those in the highest places could realize at 
the time. One, indeed, cannot read this impressive paper without feeling 
convinced beyond a shadow of doubt that if the United States had not gone to 
the rescue of the Allies by taking up arms in April 1917, and had not thereafter 
exerted its full military and industrial strength on their behalf, the war would 
have been lost. For its evidence on this all-important matter Lloyd George’s 
speech will always be of prime historical value. 


We therefore think it right to afford English readers an 
opportunity of reading the then British Prime Minister’s 
speech as circulated in the United States. We have never 
thought that any useful purpose was served by under- 
valuing the mighty moral reinforcement which the United 
States’ declaration of war upon Germany in 1917 brought 
to the Allied cause any more than by belittling their military 
and material assistance in 1918. Nor have we ever under- 
rated the seriousness of the Allied situation consequent 
on Russia’s defection, and owing to another factor of which 
Americans were fully conscious at the time but which 
they have now conveniently forgotten. We refer to their 
own appalling unreadiness for the war they light-heartedly 
embarked on in the spring of 1917, and consequent inability 
to contribute anything towards victory during many critical 
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months except the sonorous and impressive eloquence of 
the White House. Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues 
in the British War Cabinet must necessarily have been 
perturbed by the protracted delay in the United States 
getting into her stride. We detect a natural and proper 
desire to “‘ ginger up ” the Government of the ‘‘ Associated ” 
Power in the speech that is now being used against the 
Allies across the Atlantic, doubtless to palliate a creditor 
campaign against debtor nations. However, our readers 
can form their own opinion. Apart from the opening 
passage, we see little for any Briton to regret in this utter- 
ance under the peculiar conditions in which it was spoken 
and given the need of accelerating American preparations.— 


Epiror N.R.] 


Procés-verbal of a Conference of the British War Cabinet and Heads of Government 
Departments with certain Members of the Mission from the United 
States of America, held at 10 Downing Strect, S.W., on Tuesday, November 


20, 1917, at 11.30 a.m. 


PRESENT : 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Prime Minister [David Lloyd 
George]. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Curzon of 
Kedleston, K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.LE. 
The Right Hon. the Viscount Milner, 

G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir E. Carson, K.C., 
M.P. 

The Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, M.P. 

The Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, M.P. 

Lieut.-Gen. the Right Hon. J. C. 
Smuts, K.C. 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, O.M., 
M.P., Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Right Hon. Lord Robert Cecil, 
K.C., M.P., Minister of Blockade. 

The Right Hon. Sir E. Geddes, 
G.B.E., K.C.B., M.P., First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

Admiral Sir J. R. Jellicoe, G.C.B., 
O.M., G.C.V.O., First Sea Lord and 
Chief of the Naval Staff. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, 
K.G., G.C.V.O., C.B., Secretary of 
State for War. 

General Sir W. R. Robertson, G.C.B., 
K.C.V.O., D.S.0., Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. 


UNITED STATES. 


Admiral W. Shepherd Benson, U.S.N., 
Chief of Operations. 


General Tasker Howard Bliss, U.S.A., 
Chief of Staff. 


Mr. Oscar Terry Crosby, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. Vance C. McCormick, Chairman 
of the War Trade Board. 


Mr. Bainbridge Colby, Representative 
of the United States Shipping Board. 


Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, Representing 
United States Food Controller. 


Mr. Thomas Nelson Perkins, Repre- 
sentative of the United States War 
Industries and Priority Board. 


Mr. Paul D. Cravath, Legal Adviser to 
United States Treasury. 


Mr. Gordon Auchincloss, Assistant 
Counsellor of the State Department 
and Secretary tothe American Mission. 
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Great Brirain—contd. Untrep StatTes—conid. 


The Right Hon. W. Long, M.P., Brig.-Gen. W. Lassiter. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
The Right Hon. Sir J. P. Maclay, Bart., 
Shipping Controller. 
The Right Hon. Sir A. Stanley, M.P., 
President of the Board of Trade. 
The Right Hon. Lord Rhondda. 
The Right Hon. A. Chamberlain, M.P. 
Major J. L. Baird, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Air Board. 
Sir L. Worthington Evans, Bart., 
M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Munitions. 
Mr. P. Kerr. 
The Right Hon. the Viscount Reading, 
G.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
Lord Northcliffe. 
Sir Charles Gordon, Vice-Chairman to 
Lord Northcliffe’s Mission. 
Lieut.-Col. Campbell Stuart, Military 
Secretary to Lord Northcliffe’s 
Mission. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir M. P. A. Hankey, K.C.B., Secretary. 
Colonel E. D. Swinton, C.B., D.S.0O., Assistant Secretary. 
Major L. Storr, Assistant Secretary. 


Tue Prime MinistER—Gentlemen: Perhaps you will allow me, on behalf of 
my colleagues, to welcome you, the representatives of an important American 
mission, to a meeting with the British War Cabinet. It is a very significant 
occasion were it only for the place where the meeting takes place. I do not want 
to rake up the unpleasant past, a past especially unpleasant for us though not 
for you. It was in this room, I believe, that Lord North engineered some trouble 
for America, but a great deal more trouble for himself. It is a great source of 
delight and satisfaction that in this very room where we committed a cardinal 
error, which has ever since been a lesson to us, a lesson which has borne fruit in 
the British Empire such as it is, that we should have representatives of your 
great country here to concert common action with us for the liberties of the 
world. This is purely a business gathering. You have come over to this 
country to do business, and I have heard from inquiries I have made from 
various departments how hard you have been working during the few days you 
have been here to transact your business with the various departments with 
which you are concerned. 

You will permit me just to give a general sketch of where I think your great 
country could render most effective service, especially in the immediate future, 
to the cause to which it has committed itself. We have been three and a half 
years in this war; we had a great navy; we had 4 small army, and we were 
treading unaccustomed paths. We have made mistakes, as we were bound to 
make, because it was an unexplored country. That gives us an advantage in 
any conversation we may have with you who are just beginning now, as we were 
three and a half years ago. In fact, the conditions under which you are beginning 
are more like our own than those of any other allied country. Others of our 
allies had great armies. We had a small army and we had to create out of 
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nothing the very great army we have got at the present moment. Had weknown 
as much then as we know now, it would have saved a great deal of time. There- 
fore, you have got the benefit of our experience, because you have witnessed 
the mistakes we have made. 

Iam sure you will forgive me if, from the point of view of one of the Ministers 
of this country who has been in office for three and a half years, I were to give you 
my views as to the best help which America can render, and give it more or less in 
the order of urgency. It is rather difficult to do this. All the things which are 
wanted for the efficient conduct of the campaign are urgent, because, naturally, 
the sooner you are ready the sooner it will be over. But there are one or two 
things which are more urgent than others. After a good deal of consultation 
with my colleagues and our military and naval advisers I should put man-power 
and shipping as the two first demands on your consideration. I am not quite 
sure which I will put first. I am not sure that you can put either of them before 
the other, because they are both of the most urgent importance ; but if you will 
permit me, I should like to say a few words upon each. 

Take first of all the question of sending men over into the battle line as soon 
as you can possibly train them and equip them. I will give you the reason 
why that is extremely urgent, and I do so after consultation with the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff (Sir William Robertson), who supplied me with the 
necessary information. I need hardly tell you that this is a very confidential 
gathering and, therefore, I am able to speak more freely than I would if I were 
present at a public gathering. The collapse of Russia and of Italy has changed 
the situation. Thereisin addition to that the failurein the man-power of France, 
which I will come to later. That issecond. The two dominant factors are the 
collapse of these two great countries. I have not got the exact figures at the 
moment by me, but I have no doubt that the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff will supply them—the figures of the number of divisions held by Russia 
on the Eastern front. In addition the Russians are holding a very considerable 
number of Austrians as well. But you have chaos in Russia. The Russian 
military power has disappeared, and I do not know whether there is now anything 
to prevent the Germans going right through, except the fact that Russia is a 
difficult country to march into and it is a bad time of year. The Russians are 
much more concerned with their own troubles than with facing the foe, and 
with regard to one section of them, at all events, I am not at all sure that they 
are not better disposed to the Germans than they are to the Allies. In fact, 
there is much ground for suspicion that some of the leaders are more or less in 
the pay of Germans. That means that, at the moment, if Germany were 
either pressed on the West, or if Germany chose to exercise pressure on the 
West, either in Italy or in France, she could take certainly thirty or forty of her 
best divisions and hurl them on the West without any detriment to her 
position in the East. That is the position in Russia. 

The position in Italy is not as bad. The nation is fairly united there, but the 
Italian Army has lost pretty nearly half its equipment, certainly in guns. It has 
lost between 200,000 and 300,000 men, and it cannot stand up to the foe without 
very substantial assistance from France and England, and both these countries 
at the present moment are engaged in pouring into Italy as rapidly as the railways 
will carry them some of the very best divisions from France and from Flanders. 
They have to do that, otherwise the whole of the Italian power will collapse and 
Italy might be ruled out of the war, The bearing of that you will see for your- 
selves. Then France herself is very largely exhausted. There will be a con- 
siderably fewer number of divisions next year than there are this year, and if 
you were to work the sum out it might work out something like this: That the 
Germans may be able to put 600,000 more men on to the French and Flanders 
front next year and we might have 600,000 fewer men. There is a superiority 
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at the present moment on the Western front. Should that change take place 
you might not merely wipe out that superiority, but you might have a distinct 
inferiority in the number of allied troops confronting the Germans in the West. 
That shows that it is a matter of the most urgent and immediate importance 
that you should send to Europe next year, and as early next year as possible, as 
many men as you can spare, to enable us to withstand any possible German 
attack, apart altogether from the possibility of inflicting any defeat upon them. 
It is better that I should put the facts quite frankly to you, because there is a 
danger that you might think you can work up your army at leisure and that it 
does not matter whether your troops are there in 1918 or 1919. But I want 
you to understand that it might make the most vital difference. So much for 
the question of man-power. You can see why I am putting that almost in the 
forefront. 

The next point is shipping. It is obvious that it is no use having men and 
guns and equipment unless there are ships to carry these men and their supplies 
across the ocean. Our position next year will be that certainly we cannot spare 
a single ton to assist you in transport, and I will tell you the reason why. Not 
only shall we be unable to assist you in transport, but Italy and France will be 
crying out for more help, and you and ourselves, somehow or other, will have 
to do our best to try and help them. I tried to get the figures this morning. 
The Shipping Controller is here and he will tell me if this figure is correct. Sixty 
per cent. of our shipping is engaged on war service, on purely war service, for 
ourselves and our allies. In order to show the extent to which we are helping 
the Allies, 2,600,000 tons of our shipping are devoted exclusively to help the 
Allies—France, Russia, and Italy—more especially France, and half the time of 
2,300,000 tons of shipping as well. Now we are a country more dependent on 
imports than probably any other great country in the world. It is a very 
small country—as you have probably observed in crossing—a very small country 
and a very thickly populated country. We only grow about one-fifth of the 
wheat we consume. We are dependent on what we get from overseas for the 
rest. I am not sure if we cultivated every yard here that we could be self- 
supporting. We might. The climate is an uncertain one, and if you had a 
very good harvest you might; on the other hand, you might not get a good 
harvest. Taking the barest essentials not merely of life but of war, we have 
also to import a good deal of our ore and other essential commodities. Further, 
our exports have almost vanished, except war exports. 

I should like our American friends to realize this, that the trade of this 
country is largely an international trade. We manufactured for the world and 
we carried especially for the world, and we did a good deal of financing for the 
world; that is practically gone. We have stripped to the waist for war. Such 
exports as there are we have only kept alive, because they are essential in order 
to enable us to finance certain essential imports in certain parts of the world. 
Our trade, you might almost say, has completely gone except in so far as it is 
essential to war. We were very dependent upon our shipping, not for bringing 
goods here, but because it was part of our business. The business of the big 
shipowners was part of the business of this country, and we carried for ourselves 
and we carried for other lands. There were ships of ours which never came 
home to this country. We were a people who lent ships and traded in ships. 
Now the Shipping Controller has brought them home from every part of the 
world. Why? We have been getting rid of our business because we want it 
for war and to help not merely ourselves but to help the Allies. I am not sure it 
is sufficiently realized outside—the extent to which we have put our trade, as 
it were, into the war. We have risked it all on this great venture. 

As for imports, our imports the year before the war were 54,000,000 tons. 
This year, they will be 34,000,000 tons. Next year we must bring them down to 
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26,000,000 tons; that is, our imports will be about half what they were the 
year before the war. But what will these imports be? They will only be 
imports essential for food, for clothing and for the munitions of war. We are 
cutting down everything else. Luxury has gone, as far as imports are concerned, 
and next year we shall probably find it necessary to cut down even our food im- 
ports by 2,500,000 tons and I am afraid we shall probably have to cut down our 
munition imports by 1,500,000 tons, because, though we are getting the submarine 
under and are doing our best to build as hard as we can, still the losses up to the 
present have greatly exceeded the gains. The losses of our allies have been very 
heavy also, and neutral shipping, upon which we were dependent to a considerable 
extent, has suffered severely—has suffered more severely in proportion to the 
number of ships put to sea, because they are not in our system of defence and, 
therefore, they are just like sheep for the slaughter. They are without any 
protection at all. 

The result is we shall have to cut down what this year we thought was a 
minimum by several millions, and ‘we are prepared to do it. We shall have to 
ration not so much for ourselves but because the French production of food is 
down to 40 per cent. of what it was before the war, for the simple reason that 
the peasants who cultivated the soil are now shouldering the rifle instead of 
following the plough. They are defending their land and the land is meanwhile 
getting weedy because the men are not there. The women are doing their best 
in France, the old women and the children are working, but the soil is getting 
impoverished and, therefore, we have got to pool our luck. We could have got 
through with stricter rationing ourselves, but we cannot do it because we have 
to divert our wheat in order to save the French and save the Italians—to save 
the Italians from actual privation. 

I met the correspondent of The Times in Paris the other day and he said to 
me: “T have just been through parts of France. I went to a village where they 
had had no bread for days.” If that had happened here, Lord Rhondda’s head 
would have been put on a charger and probably mine with it, too. The only 
remark that this correspondent had heard was: ‘ Well, we are very patient 
people.” As M. Clemenceau remarked to me, that is the reason why we have 
revolutions in France, which is a very shrewd observation. They are very 
patient people really, in spite of their occasional outbursts. They are holding 
on with great fortitude and there is not a single thought of giving in. The 
Government that proposed to give in would not last twenty-four hours. In 
spite of the gigantic losses they have sustained and of the privations they are 
facing, France is as resolute and determined as she ever was. We feel it an 
honour to pool our luck with her and we have agreed to do it. 

Now what does all this involve in the way of shipping ? It means that we 
should do as much as we can in the way of shipbuilding, and it means that you 
have to do more. You are an infinitely bigger industrial country than we are, 
and what the United States can do when she really takes anything in hand is 
something which will, I think, astonish the world, and we should very much 
like it if your great country can add next year 6,000,000 tons to the shipping of 
the world. And taking your resources into account, the readiness with which 
you adapt yourselves to new conditions, your great gift of organization and your 
unlimited production of steel, I should have thought that that was something 
which you could achieve. 

Under this head the other thing we would press you for is that you supply 
us, if you can, with 2,000 tons a month of steel plates, and if you could also help 
Canada with steel plates and also help to finance her shipbuilding, then she 
could contribute very materially to the output of shipping. 

To summarize what I have said as to the most important spheres in which 
the United States can help in the war: The first is that you should help France 
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and her allies in the battle line with as many men as you can possibly train and 
equip at the earliest possible moment, so as to be able to sustain the brunt of 
any German attack in the course of the next year; and the next point is that 
you should assist to make up the deficit in the shipbuilding tonnage of the 
year by extending your yards and increasing shipbuilding at an unexampled rate. 

Just one word about the Navy. May I here say how much we are indebted 
to the United States Navy for the prompt assistance which it rendered earlier 
this year in helping to combat the submarine menace, and the success which 
has been achieved in dealing with that menace is attributable in no small measure 
to the most effective assistance which the Navy of the United States rendered 
at a critical juncture. I want to tell you how invaluable your torpedo-boat 
destroyers and other craft have been, not merely in protecting ships, but in 
helping to keep this menace under. I understand that you are building on a 
very great scale. I have no doubt at all that Admiral Jellicoe has already 
given to Admiral Benson his views as to the priority and as to the relative 
urgency of the various craft which he is very anxious the United States of 
America should bring to the common stock—destroyers or craft for submarine 
work, mines and minelayers, and so on, down to light cruisers. 

There are only one or two other points which I should like to mention. One 
is on the subject of aeroplanes. Anybody who has watched the war from the 
commencement of this campaign must realize how vital the command of the air 
is to us. In the battle line it is as essential as the command of the sea. If we 
lose the command of the air our artillery becomes ineffective, and although 
I do not mean to say that we should not hold our own—we should hold our own 
to a very considerable extent—anything in the nature of progress, of beating 
the enemy and driving him back, would be absolutely impossible, and therefore 
the command of the air is essential to victory. We have managed to more than 
hold our own, but with great difficulty. The manufacturing resources of France 
and of England and of Italy have been strained to the very utmost. Germany 
is undoubtedly, according to our information, making the most prodigious effort. 
Their airmen are becoming more enterprising, and it looks as if they were making 
a real effort to wrest the command of the air out of the hands of the Allies, 
because they understand how very important it is in this struggle. You have 
undoubted advantages in the creation of a great air fleet. One is your great 
manufacturing resources. I understand that you have invented a very efficient 
machine. Not merely have you got very great advantages in your manufac- 
turing resources, but I think you have very great qualifications in the equipping 
of your machines. Your people have got more, I think, than the usual share of 
enterprise and of daring, which are essential qualities in a successful airman. 
I should have thought that an American naturally would make a first-class 
fighter in the air, because of those qualities of enterprise and dash and daring 
which are associated with your race and which you have displayed on so many 
battlefields both in peace and in war. The other point is that your climate 
lends itself more to an air service than ours. There are not so many days in 
the year that we can go up here. Ours is a much more uncertain climate. You 
have all sorts and varieties of climates ; where the climate is bad in the north 
it may be good in the south and the east and the west. You have a greater 
choice in that respect for your training grounds. 

We are depending very largely upon what you are going to do with regard to 
aviation. In this respect very great hopes have been aroused in all the Allied 
countries, and I would very respectfully urge that you should turn out the 
maximum output of aeroplanes which your ships can carry, consistent with 
transporting the largest possible number of men for the Army, which is first in 
urgency, because with the aviators of France and of England and of Italy and 
of America we shall then gain the command of the air. I do not believe Germany 
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wall | can ever recover if once she loses the command of the air. There is nothing 


| of | Which will more assuredly seal her fate than that. 
hat The next point is guns. I need hardly dwell upon the importance of equipping 
tho your Army with guns. Those of you who have been watching the campaign, 
a. notably in Flanders, will realize that guns are essential to any progress. We 
ted require an overwhelming mass of artillery, which is the only means by which 
Hier your men can advance without the most hopeless slaughter. The more guns 
sie the fewer casualties, because they destroy the protection which the Germans 
“e have set up for their machine-gun men. 
wail May I just say one word about food for the Allies ?_ We are depending very 
oak largely on your great country for keeping the populations of these Allied countries 
: in in Europe alive. Our grain fields one by one have disappeared. Russia, as a 
es grain field, does not exist, because you cannot get the grain away. Most of her 
ady grain has to leave through the Black Sea, but that is now closed. We were very 
tive dependent on Russia, especially in the summer season. Australia, although 
. af she has plenty of grain, it is not available because of the enormous distance 
sine which we have got to send our ships, and we cannot afford to do that. Therefore 
we are very dependent upon the United States of America and Canada, both in 
One France and in this country. India is available, to a certain extent, for the 
the feeding of Italy, but not altogether. 
aie We owe you very considerable gratitude already for the help you have given 
t we us in financing the war and for the very effective assistance you have rendered 
ugh with regard to the blockade—a most important part. But I have no doubt you 
own can render us very much more assistance in the future. Anything in the nature 
ting of economic war against Germany is impossible without the active co-operation 
fore of the United States of America. With the help of the United States of America 
‘han I think we can make it an effective instrument for the destruction of the power 
ance of this combination, which has organized its resources against the liberties of 
any the world. 
fort. I thank you very much for listening to what I have to say. I thank you still 
king more for the effective assistance which you are rendering; for the eagerness 
lies, and the earnestness with which you are throwing yourself into this great task ; 
nave and I have no doubt that the United States of America, France, Italy, and 
reat ourselves, and I hope eventually Russia—the great democracies—marching 


vient shoulder to shoulder, will be able to achieve their goal—the liberty of the world. 
ifac- I thank you very much. 
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Chronicle. It is in the form of a parody of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s ‘‘ The Heavy Dragoon,” in the Pirates of Penzance : 


C. H. B. 


Parting from one of your great personalities, 
Now the Head Master of Lancing elect, 
Eton, expound his remarkable qualities, 
Leave it to Lancing to find a defect ! 
Questions in general, questions particular, 
Try him with any you care to propose, 
And he will answer so clear and so quick you'll a— 
Gree what a lot Mr. Blakiston knows. 
Learned discussions on classic topography, 
Topical talks upon modern geography, 
Cyprus and civics, cathedrals and coal, 
Drink, Deuteronomy, dates, or the dole— 

Yes, yes, yes, yes, 
Take any theme you can call educational, 
Purely parochial, cosmic, or national, 
Think of a man who can tackle the lot— 
That’s the Head Master that Lancing has got ! 


Where can a master be found to supply a like 
Stream of omniscience, coloured or plain ? 
Who will teach specialists, and Obadiah-like 
Feed them by fifties with food for the brain ? 
Who hasn’t heard him deciphering cuneiform, 
Spelling it out to a visiting throng ? 
Who hasn’t seen the Mess President’s uniform, 
Quaintly capacious, as broad as it’s long ? 
Virtuous causes of every variety, 
Pupils of every degree of propriety, 
Brains that are brilliant, and brains that are dim, 
Know what a friend they are losing in him ; 

Yes, yes, yes, yes, 
Think of a master who’s kindness personified, 
Think of a scholar completely un-don-ified, 
Giving himself without counting the cost— 
That is the Blakiston Eton has lost ! 
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cuisine and fine wines: every convenience; fine 
garage; Phone 35. Resident proprietor. 


BINGDON-ON-THAMES.—Queen’s Hotel; A.A., 
R.A.C.; leading family and residential in dis- 
trict: garage ; river station 2 minutes : nearest hotel 
for Radley College: phone 54; motor bus leaves 
front hotel for Oxford hourly. 


LDEBURGH.—Jay’s Hotel ; facing sea ; moderate 
terms. 8. Jay, roprietress. 


AMBLESIDE. —Glenrothay Private. Hotel ; “over: 
lookiug —~ Water; electric light; recom- 
mended AA. & R.A.C. Tel. Ambleside 43. Pro- 
prietor, 8. E. Bevan. 
MERSHAM.- -Griffin Hotel and Garage. Phone 
75; A.A. appointment; moderate terms. 


RBROATH.— White Hart Hotel; first-class well- 
known hostelry. A. Smith, Proprietor. 


RUNDEL.—Norfolk Hotel; individual comforts 
studied; ideal centre for West Sussex. Phone4s. 


‘R.—King’s Arms Hotel; most central; trams 
—— hotel door to Burns Monument and 
Prestwick golf courses. Phone 222. 


UEEN’S COURT HOTEL, 25 and 27, Earl's Court 

Square, South Kensington.—Terms from three 

guineas per week en pension : per day from 10/6; lift. 

Ro, COURT HOTEL, 7/12, Sloane Square, 

1.—Rooms have running water: central 

heating; telephone Proprietor, A. Wild, late Savoy 
Continental, Mena House Hotels, Cairo. 


ANTA BARBARA, 32, Lancaster Gate—Board 
residence; moderate charges. Phone Padd. 1364. 


YR.—Station Hotel; near sea; convenient for 
Burns’ cottage ; electric light ; lift. 


ALLATER.—Invercauld Arms Hotel; Principal 
and only licensed. Proprietor,John A.Robertson. 


ALLOCH.—Tullichewan Hotel; most convenient 
centre for Loch Lomond and Trossachs; fishing; 
golf. 
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ANBURY.—White Lion Hotel; R.A.C.; A.A; 
garage ; golf links. T. A. Page, Proprietor. 


ANGOR.—British Hotel; first-class family and 
commercial; close to links and station. Pro- 
prietress, M. K. Lang. 


ARNSTAPLE.— Imperial Hotel. 
centre for North 


‘Tel. 100; best 
evon. Trust Houses Limited. 
ARROW-IN-FURNESS.—Imperial Family Com- 


mercial; 40 rooms; nearest Vickers’ Works: 
Tel. 87. Apply Manager. 


ASLOW.—Grand Hotel ; A. Thomson, Manager. 

Every mod. conven. : large garage ; elec. light; 

golf; hydro baths; wireless installation ; lady enter- 
tainer; excellent cuisine and wines. 


B* ter Hotel, op. Guildhall & Abbey; 
. The Misses Robinson ‘Manageresses, 


ATH. —Pulteney Hotel; south aspect; combines 
artistic refinement with homely comfort. 


D ATH. —The Spa Hotel; own grounds of nine acres; 
near golf links. 


ATH.—Francis’ Hotels, Queen Square & Bennett 
Street; three high-class residential hotels. 


ys — Grand Pump Room 1 Hotel; com. with Cor- 
poration baths ; lifts. Tele. ‘ Pumpotel Bath.”’ 


ATH.—Empire Hotel ; the favourite hotel at the 
old Roman Spa. 


DEDFORD.—Bridge Hotel; hot water in bed- 
rooms; convenient. Bedford School. Phone 763. 


DELFAST.— —Union Hotel | Donegall Square South ; 
family and commercial. Phone 2438; telegrams 

? Union E Hotel. Belfast. a Miss Owens, proprietress. 
EN “RHYDDING. —Hydro Hotel, Yorks; first- 
class ; own links free. Apply Manager tariff. 


ETT WS-Y-COED—Royal Oak Hotel: beautiful 

situation; good management; garden; farm; 

garage ; electric lighting. D. K. and H. Pullan, 
Proprietresses. 


DETTWS-Y-COED, N. Wales.—The WATERLOO 

HOTEL, one of the largest and best known 

between London and Holvhead: fishing; shooting; 
100 Acre Home Farm. N. R. Ashley, Manager. 


trout fishing: tennis Sour Hotel; salmon and 
trout fishing ; tennis courts, croquet close by. 


at. 


—Hotel Riposo; facing sea; 
golf links. Resident proprietor, R. J. Bray. 


EX HILL.—Normanhurst Hotel: sea A.A., 
R.A.C. ; lift; fully licensed. Tel. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Beach Haven Hotel : RAC.; 
most central position; highly recom. Tele. 483. 


EXHILL.—Granville Hotel; ideal resid 
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LACKPOOL.—Hotel Metropole; in own grounds 
facing sea. 


LACKPOOL.—Empire Hotel, North Promenade; 
finest position ; ex. cuisine ; ‘pilliards and recrea- 
tion rooms. Telegrams, Empire: tele. 879. R. Roberts. 


 LACKPOOL.— Palatine Hotel ; first-class family 
and commercial ; facing sea; opposite Central 
Station. Apply illus. ‘tariff. P. A. ‘Spencer, Manager. 


be... Queen’s Hydro Hotel (fully licned.) 
South Promenade: garage ; excellent cuisine; 
central heating ; lifts, ete. ; near golf. 


LAIR ATHOLL. —Atholl Arms Hotel; first-class 
family hotel ; charges moderate. 


Liye OF GARTEN HOTEL, Strathspey. 1700 ft. 
above sea-level; dry, bracing: tennis: golf; garage. 


OGNOR —The Ascot Boarding House; minute sea 
and Catholic Church. Personal supervision. 


err Royal Hotel; finest sition on sea 

front; ‘‘ Bognor’s foremost hotel’ near golf, 
tennis, pavilion gardens; famous sands; Tel. 15; 
Telegrams, “ Royal, Bognor.” 


—Clarence House Hotel, facing sea; for 
children with nurses and governesses. 


OGNOR.—Royal Norfolk Hotel; leading hotel ; 
unequalled for position, comfort. cuisine ; 
overlooking sea and own grounds; central heating. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Alexandra Private Hotel, 
Bath Road; highly recommended; inclusive 
terms ; illustrated tariff. 


Hotel; facing sea; ac- 
commodation 400 visitors; first-class orchestra ; 
magnificent ballroom. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“ Solent Cliffs,’’ the private 
hotel with the premier position sea front; 
large south lounge overlooking pier: dining-room, 
with sea views, accommodating 140; no extras ; night 
porter; own private garage ; dances, entertainments 
every week. Brodie Carpenter. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Lammermoor Private Hotel ; 
delightful position East Cliff; famous for 
cuisine and comfort. 


OURNEMOUTH—The Royal Exeter Hotel is 
well known as the most comfortable and 
moderate first-class hotel in Bournemouth ; expert 
management; unrivalled cuisine. Telegrams: 
“ Bxcellent, Bournemouth ”’; Tel. 2274; Garage, etc. 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO, overlooking bay and 
pines; all hotel comfort, with advantages of 
well-equipped hydro baths ; massage, thermal, and 
Plombiére treatment administered b trained 
attendants under medical supervision ; lift; terms 
moderate. Phone 341, “ Hydro Bournemouth.” 


—Connavght Court Hotel ; ‘good 

sition West Cliff; three minutes from Pier, 
Cliff, oo Winter Gardens ; heated throughout: gas 
fires in all bedrooms ; billiards: garage. Telephone 
1944 ; telegrams, “ Sievers, Bournemouth.” 


OURNEMOUTH.—Branksome Tower Hotel; best 
position sea front; see advt. A.B.C., p. 50. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Enmpress Hotel ; lift; gas fires ; 
excellent cuisine; ideal winter residence. In- 
clusive terms from 4 gns. Write for tariff. 


throughout year ; comfortable ; special week- 
end charges. 


and grass tennis courts. Trust Houses Limited. 


IRCHINGTON-ON-SEA, THANET.— Beresford 
Hotel; “Ideal Hotel in Ideal Situation” 
“Garden of Eden on the Kentish Cliffs.’—Geo. 
R. Sims. Sea-water, Seaweed, Radiant Heat Baths; 
Massage; Golf; Tennis (hard courts); under 2 hrs. 

London ; garage ; fully licensed. Phone 101. 


IRMINGHAM.—Grand Hotel, Colmore Row ; 300 
rooms; central position ; every mod. comfort. 


Queen’s Hotel ; the best equipped 
hotel in the Midlands. 


BUscKPoon.— County and Lane Ends Hotel; 
facing sea ; family and commercial. 


Private Hotel, 
West Cliff; beautifully sit.; sel. resid.; mod.trms. 


Weston Hall Hotel ; 100 rooms; 
3 acres; private grounds sea front. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Bourne Hall Hotel : good class 
B family residential ata moderate tariff. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Tower House Private. Hotel, 
Westcliff Gardens; facing south; overlooking 
sea. H. H. Law, Propr. 


OURNEMOUTH.— The Braemar Royal, West 
B Southbourne. Tel. 111 Southbourne ; Telegram, 
“ Welfare,” Bournemouth. 


OURNEMOUTH, WEST.— The ‘“ Grosvenor,” 
B Chine Crescent; comfort; personal attention ; 
inclus. charges ; very highly recommended. Tel. 806. 


OURNEMOUTH. — “Southlea” 
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OURNEMOUTH. — Dalkeith Hotel; centrall 
situated; under new management. Illustrate 
tariff on application. 


OURNEMOUTH.—East Cliff Tower Private 
4 Hotel; every comfort; terms moderate. Tel. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Imperial Hotel ; English home 
comforts without ostentation; first class; 
garage ; moderate charges. 


OURNEMOUTH —Wimbledon Hall Private 
Hotel; mod. terms; own farm ; tariff. Tel. 886. 


OURNEMOUTH.—* The Queen,” Lansdowne ; 
private and.residential; central; liberal cuisine; 
terms moderate. 


RAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel ; first class ; fishing ; 
golf; tennis. L. Macdonald, Proprietor. 


RIDGE OF ALLAN, Stirlingshire—Allan Water 
Hotel. Situated in its own grounds of four 
acres ; fully licensed. 


gets ATER.— —Royal Clarence Hotel; leading 
hotel ; garage A.A.; tel. 150. A. E. King, propr. 


RIGHTLINGSEA.—Essex, Royal Hotel; family ; 
commrl. ; good cuisine ; gar. ; billrds. Phone is. 


DRIGHTON — Albemarle Hotel; opposite Palace 
Pier and Aquarium ; moderate charges ; com- 
fortable surroundings. 


RIGHTON.—Royal Crescent Hotel, King’s Cliff ; 
within few minutes famous South Downs 


RIGHTON.—16 & 17, Norfolk Terrace ; ‘‘ Benares’’ 
House Boarding Establishment ; all bedrooms; 
h. & c. water; penny-in-slot gas fires; electric light: 
central. . Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. Massingham. 


RIGHTON.—Old Ship Hotel ; renowned for good 
service ; garage adjoins. 


JQ RIGHTON. — Desmond Hotel, King King's | Road Road 
£2 12s. 6d. weekly; 100 bedrooms allroom ; 
billiards. Proprietor. 


RIGHTON.—The King’s Hotel; centre of best 
part; entirely reconstructed, enlarged ; hot and 
cold water all bedrooms ; electric ‘fires; every modern 
convenience ; ‘night porter ; fully licensed ; ; com- 
petent French chof | central heating throughout. 


RIGHTON.—Kingscliff Mansion, private hotel, 84 
Marine Parade ; magnificent sea view. Mr. an 
Mrs. Banks. 


RIGHTON.—The Berkeley; finest position on 
front; from 4 guineas. Phone 5137. 


RISTOL (Clifton)—Grand Spa Hotel; over- 
looking Suspension Bridge; noted for warm 
rooms; first-cl, catering and service; lift; billiards ; 


golf ; dancing ; magnificent ballroom ; licensed. 


BROADSTAIRS. .—Cobo Private Hotel; combining 
hotel frdm. with home refinements; resid. Prop. 


Worcs.—Lygon Arms; sixteenth- 
century inn ; beautifully furnished ; all modern 
conveniences. 
,ROMLEY (Kent).—Sundridge Mansion Hotel; 
ideal summer and winter residerce ; golf; tennis. 


yUDE. — Falcon Hotel; “phone “3; family: own 


farm produce; free golf links. 


URNHAM-ON-SEA.—Queen’s and Golf Hotel; 
facing sea ; adjng. County Club; first-class chef, 


USHEY HALL HOTEL, Herts ; 30 minutes from 
London ; ideal for golfers. 


UTTERMERE.— Victoria Hotel R. AC. list) plea- 
santer for being unlicensed ; best rambling centre. 
UXTON.—Grove Hotel; A.A.; open central posi- 
tion ; overlooking Baths and Pump Room. 
UXTON.—Sandringham Hotel; pension; Broad 
Walk; no hills; no dust; heated. Mrs. Stewart, pr. 


UXTON.—Limehurst Hotel; pension ; beautifully 
situated near Baths and Pavilion. Phone 481, 


UXTON.—Buxton Hydro Hotel; 260 rooms; 
finest position; orchestra; dancing. Tel. 
* Comfortable.” 


\ HOT 
ou 


UXTON.—The Buckingham Boarding Establish- 
ment; garage; Tel. 439; terms mod. Propr. 
Marshall. 


YUXTON.—Old | Hall Hotel A. interior access 
from bedrooms to Baths ; facing Gardens ; quiet 
and comfortable. Tel. 475 
D> LO 
AMBERLEY.—Cambridge Hotel: convenient 
Sandhurst and Staff Colleges ; splendid centre 
for golf. 


AMBRIDGE.—University Arms Hotel; premier 
hotel; fine cuisine and accommodation ; large 
garage. 
AMBRIDGE. — Bull Hotel: principal and old- 
established; adjoining King’s and princes 
Colleges ; under "Royal patronage Apply Manager 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; suites with baths; hair- 
dressing depart.; billiard room (5 tab.) ; garage. 
ARDIFF.—Royal Hotel; close G.W.R. Station; 
first-class family and business; coffee-room; 
grill-room ; table d’héte; a-la-carte; electric lifta} 
telephones; central heating. 
ARLISLE —County Station Hotel; adjoins 
station : first-class; garage. Morton Chance, Mgr, 
ARNOUSTIE. The Bruce Hotel; on the golf 
links; facing the sea. J. M. Hendry, Proprietress, 
7\HATHAM. — Sun Hotel; leading naval, wmili- 
tary, and commercial hotel; A.A. and R.A.C. 
(appointed). 
HELTENHAM.—Queen’s Hotel; leading hotel; 
facing promenades ; ideal for motorists ; excel 
lent garage. 


HESTER.—Grosvenor Hotel; first class; near 
Cathedral and City Walls: garage adjoining. 


HRISTCHURCH.—King’s Arms Hotel : near Hos- 
combe and Bournemouth; fishing; garage. 
Phone 9. 
1RENCESTER.—King’s Head Hotel: leading 
hotel on the Cotswolds; hunting; fishing ; golf; 
billiards ; excellent cuisine; winter terms 44 guineas 
per week. Phone 55. 


LACTON-ON-SEA.—Grosvenor Court Hotel; 
facing sea ; outdoor sports; dancing : radiators; 
h. & c. running water in bedrooms; billiards; excel- 
lent cuisine. 
LACTON-ON-SEA.—Wheatcroft Private ‘Hotel, 
Pier Avenue; exc. cuisine; terms mod.; tariff; 
res. prop. 


LACTON-ON-SEA.—Mendip, Carnarvon-rd.; select 
board ; excellent cooking and comfort ; min.sea. 


Nee 


overlooking sea; nr.pier and golf links; proprss. 


be (Surrey).—White Lion; restaurant and 
esidential resort ; readily reached road or rail. 


AOLWYN BAY.—Pwilycrochan Hotel; first-class 
family hotel ; large grounds; lift; garage. 
OLWYN BAY, Rhos.—The Towers Private Hotel, 
Whitehall Road ; sunniest position; garage. 


Tel. 
OLWYN BAY.—Larchwood Boarding Residence, 
Marine Road; beautifully situated, home 
comforts. Phone 426. 


ORK.—Hotel Imperial; first-class family and 
business ; omnibus meets all main line trains 
and steamers. Phone 139. 


ORNWALL.—Whitsand pg Ser on sea; 18-hole 
J golf course. Proprietors : Harrison's Hotels,Ltd. 


(fe. —King’s Head Hotel; first class; terms 
moderate ; garage; orchestra. Telephone 630. 
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OWES.—Gloster Hotel; first-class; beautifully 
situated; excel. cuisine and wines ; apply Propr. 


Hotel; James Vinning, propr. ; 
most comfortable; terms mod.; garage (Fowlers). 


(\OWES (EAST).—Royal Medina Hotel; every- 
thing of the best. Terms, apply Manager. 


/\REWE. — Crewe Arms Hotel; adjoining Crewe 
Station: moderate tariff. 
et Hydro ; baths; swimming ; 
U electrical; garage; tennis; golf. Tel. 174 Crieff. 
RIEFF.—Drummond Arms Hotel ; on the Great 
North Road to the Scottish Highlands; nine 
miles from Gleneagles golf courses ; renowned for 
cuisine, service, and comfort; garage adjoining. 
Telegrams, Premier, Crieff. Bruce W. Kelly, Propr. 


(\ROMER, East Runton.— Clifden Private Hotel; 
facing sea; near golf and tennis. Telephone: 
Cromer 67. Proprietress, Mrs. A. J. Greenhill 


ROWBOROUGH.—Crest Hotel; first-class; ideal 
holiday resort; mod. terms. Phone 94. 
<> 


ALRY, Kirkcudbrightshire, Southern Highlands. 
—Lochinvar Hotel; most comfortable; elec- 
tric light. Telephone 10. 


ALWHINNIE.—Loch Ericht Hotel ; fishing and 
boats free; only licensed hotel. 
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TOLVERTON. — Carnarvon Arms; 5 miles re- 
served trout fishing free; wild stag and fox 

hunting ; billiards ; home farm fare. 


OMERIES.—Station Hotel; convenient for tour- 
ists and business men ; electric light; lift. 


UNKELD AND BIRNAM.—The Birnam Hotel; 
largest. best class, well-managed hotel in High- 
lands; ideal situation; own grounds; golf, Tel. 24 


Dunkeld. 
SS 


— Hotel; gas fires; hot 
and cold water basins; car to three golf 
courses, 6d. each way ; special terms for families. 


ASTBOURNE.—Grand Hotel; facing sea ; accom. 
for about 400 visitors ; first-class orchestra. 


T ASTBOURNE.—Howard House Hotel ; few yards 
sea, Devonshire Park, theatre. Tel. 846. 


ASTBOURNE (Sea Front).—Angle’s private hotel; 

_100 bedrooms; billiards and dance rooms. 
Kesidential proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Taylor. 
Phone 311. . 


Private Hotel; first 
house from sea; close to Devonshire Park; 
central heating; mod. _ Tel. 847. J. Wake, proptrss. 
ASTBOURNE.~— Salisbury Hotel ; exquisitely ap- 
pointed ; finest position ; ex. cuisine; English 
meat : moderate tariff. 
DINBURGH.—Caledonian Station Hotel; most 
comfortable in Scotland. Telegrams “Luxury.” 
DINBURGH.—Queen’s Bay Hotel, Joppa ; first- 
class licensed hotel; situated in beautiful 
grounds of 9 acres ; putting green on lawn; garage; 
terms moderate. Manageress. 
DINBURGH.—North British Hotel, Waverley 
Station. Scotland’s premier hotel. Under 
—e of L.N.E.R. Phone 8966; tele. “ British, 


ARTMOUTH.—Royal Castle Hotel ; nearestRoyal 
Naval College ; old English fare. Proprietor. 


Royal Hotel ; moderate terms; com- 
fortable ; good table; licensed; golf; garage. 


EAL.—Clarendon Hotel; direct opposite pier ; en 
pension, 4 gs.; 15s. 6d per day. 


EAL.—Beach House Hotel; finest position on 
sea-front. Illustrated tariff free. 


ERBY.—Royal Hotel; family and com.; head- 
JJ quarters for motorists. A. O. Fuller, Propr. 


Eph ig ; the Naval and Military res. 
hotel. Proprietors : Harrison's Hotels, Ltd. 


ONCASTER.—Woolpack Hotel; easy tariff for 
commercials and motorists; garage, Phone 164. 
OUGLAS, 1.0.M.—Douglas Bay Hotel; sunny 
position ; golf; tennis; bathing; garages. 
OUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN.—Peveril Hotel; on 
landing pier; terms moderate. 
OVERCOURT BAY.—Cliff Hotel; first-cl. fam. 
and tourist ; unique pos.—facing sea; billiards 
(two tables); elec. light; garage. Tel. Harwich 42. 
Chas. Beresford, Resident Proprietor. 


LGIN.—The Station Hotel; first-class accommo- 
dation; Phone No.58. E.H. Parr, Manageress. 


Ulster. — Imperial Hotel: for 
beautiful island scenery of Lough Erne; 
coarse fishing, Evenruding. 


XETER.—New London Hotel ; first class; most 
central; excellent garage with private lock-ups; 
night porter. Telephone 146 Exeter. Pitot 
Beacon Hotel ; Unrivalled posi- 
Ly tion : overlooking bay. A. w. Bradshaw, prop. 
XMOUTH.—Imperial Hotel; principal hotel ; 
facing sea; seven acres; lift; central heating ; 
moderate tariff. Telephone 16 Exmouth. 
SS 
ALMOUTH.—Falmouth Hotel ; first-class ; facing 
sea. 
Hotel ; every comfort; mode- 
rate terms; lift; billiards; recreation hall. 


ALMOUTH.—“ Grandview”; all year season ; 
water’s edge; 2 min. town and piers. Tel. 86. 


ARNHAM.—Bush Hotel ; quiet, restful holidays in 
Surrey ; large garden ; comfortable rooms. 


OWNHAM MARKET.—Castle Hotel; family and 
commercial ; garage attached. 


AVERSHAM.—Ship Hotel; early Tudor period ; 
golf; hard tennis courts. Percy Adams. 


ROITWICH.—St. Andrew’s House; best situa- 
tion; Vi-beds; running water ; electric light. 


ROITWICH.—Ravens Hotel ; own beautiful gds. 
op. celebrated brine baths; souvenir. Manager. 


ROIT WICH.—Norbury House; beautiful grnds. ; 
near baths ; everything supremely comfortable. 


ROITWICH SPA.—Worcestershire Brine Baths 
Hotel ; 150 rooms; A.A.; R.A.C.; dining-room and 
lounge enlarged; electric light; orchestra; 18-hole 
golf links; new hard and grass tennis courts; ‘‘ Re- 
view’ tariff from H. A. Culley, Manager. 


eng —Jury's Hotel, College Green : most cen- 

tral; hot and cold water and telephone every 
bedroom ; lift to all floors; restaurant; grill room; 
coffee room. Tele. “ Jury's Dublin.’’ Phone 5511. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian Hotel; the leading 
first-class hotel. Tele. ‘*‘ Hibernian, Dublin.” 


JELIXSTOWE.—“ Felix’ Hotel (under manage- 
ment of L.N.E.R.); finest hotel on East Coast ; 
faces south. Telegrams, ‘‘ Felix Hotel, Felixstowe” ; 
telephone Felixstowe 221. 
ELIXSTOWE.—Pier Hotel; adjoins dock station 
and ferry stage; garage. Phone 181. 
LEETWOOD.—North Euston Hotel, Esplanade; 
near station ; golf; excellent cuisine. Phone 598. 
The Leas; high-class 
pension ; sea views; tariff. Apply proprietor. 


OLKESTONE.—Lyndhburst Hotel; facing sea and 
bandstand. Terms, N. Kirbell, Manager. 


OLKESTONE (Leas).—Grand Hotel; occupying 
best position ; daily tea and evening dances. 


T,)OLKESTONE.—The Clifton; unrivalled position 
on Leas; tennis; golf; dancing; comfortably 
run and well maintained. Phone 491. Apply propr. 
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7 7 7 7 
OLKESTONE.—Sothoron Lodge, West Leas; 


glorious sea views; excellent cuisine ; capable 
supervision 


OLKESTONE. —Tressillian ; top of Earls Avenue; 
well found and a quietly comfortable house to 
stay at; 14/6 day; F. R. Dell, proprietor, 


—Queen’s Hotel ; high-class family 
and commercial ; electric lift. Apply Manageress. 


ORT AUGUSTUS (Inverness-shire). — Lovat- 
Arms; ideally situated on Loch wisi first- 
class ; excellent cuisine; garage. 


ORT WILLIAM. Imperial Hotel : licensed ; ex- 
cellent accom. ; lock-up garage. Tel. No. 40. 


OWEY.—St. Catherine’s Hotel; overlooking sea; 
new golf course. 


L\RESHWATER BAY HOTEL, I. of W.—Sunny, 
sheltered grounds; lawn to sea; golf. 


RINTON-ON-SEA.—Grand ; finest position ; full 
license ; excel. cuisine. Phone 12. Tariff, "Mer. 


RINTON-ON-SEA.—The White House Hotel ; 
1 minute from sea and 3 minutes from golf and 
lawn tennis clubs ; special terms ; excellent cuisine. 
Phone 102. Mr. and Mrs. Percy Bangs. 


ROME.—George Hotel; comfort and good cater- 
ing; tariff booklet free. Apply proprietor. 


URNESS ABBEY HOTEL. —Adjg. station ; over- 
looking ruins ; garage; tennis; golf; Lake centre. 


IANT’S CAUSEWAY, Bushmills, lreland.—Cause- 
way Hotel; first-class and moderate terms. 


LASGOW.—More’s Hotel ; high-class tourist and 
residential hotel ; unsurpassed for comfort and 
cuisine ; moderate terms. Resident proprietress. 


LASGOW.—The Central Station Hotel, Glasgow, 
is the leading hotel in Scotland. 8. H. Quince, 
Hotel Manager. 


LASGOW.—St. Enoch Hotel; first-class ; 
venient for business men and tourists. 


LASGOW.— Grand Hotel ; residential and com- 
mercial. Telegrams, “Comfort, Glasgow.”’ 


LENDALOUGH, Co. Wicklow. — —Koyal Hotel; 

first-class ; terms moderate ; open winter and 

summer; garage free ; 32 miles from Dublin; fishing 
free lakes and rivers. 


LOUCESTER.—Bell Hotel; close to Cathedral ; 
garage; phone 772. Miss Thirlwall. Manageress. 


ODALMING.—Angel Hotel; home comforts; Char- 
terhouse appointment ; billiards; garage ; hire 
cars. Tel. 13. 


ORLESTON.—Elmhurst Links Private Hotel; 
extensive grounds; croquet; tennis; nearest 
links; garage. Phone 105. 


ORLESTON.—St. Edmunds Private Hotel ; facing 
sea and gardens; 50 bedrooms. Phone 119. 


RASMERE.—Prince of Wales Hotel; 
family; home farm. T. Scott, Prop. 


BASMERE, English Lakes.—Rothay Hotel ; 
first-class family ; home farm, Tom Scott, prop. 
REAT YARMOUTH.—Queen’s Hotel; the popu- 


lar Great Yarmouth hotel for comfort, cuisine. 
Refer to displayed advertisement. 


GvELAN E.—Bisset’s: Hotel; famous golfers’ house; 
modern comforts; garage; descriptive tariff free. 


SS — 


ARROGATE.—Russell Hotel ; first-class private ; 
facing Valley Gardens ; Pump Room. 2 min, ; 
illus. tariff. 


ARROGATE.—Royal Hotel; refined and com- 
fortable; very moderate charges; facing 
southern Stray. 


ARROGATE.—George Hotel ; 150 rooms; leading 
fam.; opp.Royal Baths. C.E. 'N. Robertson »Manr, 


ARROGATE.—The Queen Hotel; highest-class 
family ; beautiful grounds; modern garage. 


first-class 


‘SS 


ASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
Warrior House Hotel; overlooking sea; most 


comfortable; up-to-date; central heating; 
licensed; moderate inclusive terms. 


ASTINGS.— Albany Hotel; finest position on 
front; garage; lift. Phone 761. 


J AWICK. —Crown Hotel; family and commercial; 
moderate terms. Phone 1 


_—Hotel Moorlands ; leading } hotel; 
French cuisine; excellent wines ; garage. 


ULL.— Vittoria Hotel; the Pier: family and 
commercial; fine position overlooking river. 


litt; 


ULL.—Royal Station Hotel (under management 

of LN.E.R.); adjoins Paragon Station; 
thoroughly up-to-date ; every comfort ; large grill- 
room on the platform ; terms from Manager. '‘Tele- 
grams, Nerotel.”’ 


UNGERFORD.— Bear Hotel, London-Bath Road; 
fishing ; motorists well catered for ; garage. 


[TUNSTANTON.—Golden Lion Hotel; opposite 
Pier; AA 


UNSTANTON.-—Sandringham Hotel (under 
management of L.N.E.K); beautifully situated 
on Norfolk coast; golf; tennis ; moderate terms. 


UNSTANTON. — Glebe Hotel; highest point 
cliffs ; nearest public tennis and croquet courts, 


UNSTANTON.—Lestrange Arms and Golf Links 
Hotel; excellent golf; excellent food. 


YTHE.— Hotel Imperial ; 
links ; tennis; garage. 
YTHE, Kent.—Swan Hotel; first-cl. comfortable 
hotel ; garage; R.A.C.; good golf. 
LFRACOMBE.—Lee Bay Hotel, Lee; own 18-hole 


facing due south ; golf 


golf links; tennis; dancing; onsea shore. Tel. 
lifracombe 60. 
LFRACOMBE.— The _ Granville; first-class; 


mag. sea and land views; sunniest position; 
comfort. W.R. Foster, proprieter. 


LFRACOMBE.—Cliffe Hotel; first-class; nearest 
links ; own grounds; overlooking sea. Propr. 


LFRACOMBE.--The Grand ; pleasant situation; 
close to sea ; good cooking ; comfortable. Propr. 


NVERNESS.—Station Hotel, London, Midland, 
and Scottish Rly. Co.’s telephone 267. 


NVERNESS.—Caledonian Hotel; first-class and 
com.; accom. 180; mod.; garage. F’. Steven, Propr. 


SLE OF WIGHT.—Totland Bay Hotel; premier 
Island hotel; beautiful situation ; golf; tennis; 
bathing; dancing. Via Waterloo, Lymington. 
ay 
ERSEY.—Grand Hotel; premier of the Island; 
situated on sea-front; full south ; open all the 
year ; special terms for winter residents; central 
heating. 


ERSEY.— Somerville Hotel, Aubin's; perfed 
situation ; large private grounds; golf; bathing; 
tennis. 


ERSEY.— Darjeeling,’’ Midvale Road; 
guests received; luxuriously furnishe 
fires; hot water any time ; private motor drives 


Central. 


ENMORE.—Breadalbane Hotel ; situated Pert 

shire Highlands; salmon and trout fishin 

golfing, 18 holes; tennis; motoring garage. T' 
grams, ‘‘ Hotel.” Phone 5 Kenmore. 
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ESWICK.—The Keswick Hotel; ideally situated 
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LANWRTYD WELLS.—Abernant Lake Hotel, 

beautifully situated in own grounds; elec. light’ 
cent. heat. ; golf; fishing, etc.; garages. Tele. ‘‘ Aber- 
Tel.13. Apply Manager. 


| he AWE.—Loch Awe Hotel (Argyllshire) ; finest 

situa. in Highlands; salmon and trout fishing; 
free in Loch; boating; tennis; mountaineering ; 
moderate terms. Tele. ad. Hotel, Loch Awe. 


OCH RANNOCH (Perthshire).—Dunalastair 
Hotel: trout fishing; excellent cuisine and 
wines. Proprietor. 
JT ONDONDERRY.—Northern Counties Hotel; in 
conjunc. Abercorn Arms, Strabane ; Golf Hotel, 
Castlerock; Corporations, ArmColeraine; lead.hotels. 
OUTH.— Mason’s Arms Hotel ; premier; magnifi- 
cent rooms; perfect cuisine; garage. Manager, 
OWESTOFT.—Royal Hotel; facing sea; tennis 
courts; large gardens. Phone 394, 395. 
r OWESTOFT. — Shaftesbury, 22, Kirkley Cliff; 
facing sea; bathing; tennis; young society ; 
moderate.—Proprietress. 


r UDLOW.— Angel Hotel ; ‘commercial, | family ; 
electric light; baths; garage. Phone4. Pro- 
prietor, R. Kendrick Sharp. 
YDNEY. — Feathers Hotel; centre of town; 
4 garage; billiards; golf; river. Phone 26. 
YME REGIS.—Bow House Private Hotel; high 
situation; extensive land and sea views. 
YME REGIS.—Stile House; home comforts; ex- 
cellent cuisine: sea views; E. J. Leeming, prop. 
YME REGIS —Hotel Alexandra; facing sea; 
electric light; excel. cuisine; central heating; 
golf. Phone10. A.H. Hinton, prop. 
YNDHURST, New Forest.—Crown Hotel; 60 
rooms; garage; large gardens; golf near. 


YNMOUTH, Lynton.—*The Summer House”’; 
private; mod. tariff on applicn.; per. supervsn. 


YNTON.—Royal Castle Hotel; leading family ; 
grounds (9 acres) facing sea. Tom Jones, Propr. 


YNTON.—Valley of Rocks Hotel; midst glorious 
Devon scenery. 


AIDENHEAD BRIDGE. — The Hermitage; 
residential hotel; adjacent to river; two 
tennis courts. 


Royal Star Hotel entirely recon- 
Fine finest between London and Kentish 
coast. 


ALAHIDE.—Grand Hotel; 15 minutes from 
Dublin; beautifully situated; golf; boating; 
tennis. 
ALVERN.—Malvern Hydro Ltd.; central; con- 
venient; comfortable ; electric passenger lift ; 
hydropathic and electric treatments. Prosp. on ap- 
plication. Tel. 156. Tele. ‘‘ Hydro, Malvern.” 


ALVERN.—Hardwicke Hotel; nearest the College 
and golf links; every comfort. Phone 246. 
H. Wilson, prop. 
ANCHESTER.—The Victoria House, 254 Oxford- 
road; commercial hotel. Phone City 6876, 


ANCHESTER. — Victoria Hotel; the Business 
Man’s Hotel. 


most on Derwentwater; every modern convenience ; 
litt; Resident Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. Wivell 
IDDERMINSTER.—Lion Hotel; family and com- 
on Of mercial ; acknowledged finest cuisine. J. H. 
kKound, proprietor. 
orcial® ILLAKNEY LAKES.—The Lake Hotel; premier 
4 hotel; mountain climbing; golf; fishing; 
_ excursions. 
none INGSTOWN,—Royal Marine; opposite landing 
E stage; best hotel Co. Dublin. Wire ‘‘ Comfort.” 
Inverness-shire.—Duke of Gordon 
ai . Hotel. Mr. and Mrs. Wolfenden, Proprietors 
zement and Managers. 
tation ; 
Tele- EEDS.—Victory Hotel. Tel. 20191: spacious 
rooms; first-class mgment. Trust Houses Ltd. 
h Road; | + EIGH-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel; family ; facing sea; 
‘age. comfortable. 
pposite Hart Family Hotel; every com- 
fort; moderate terms. H. W. Walton, Propr. 
Bees INCOLN.—Albion Hotel: opposite G.N. Station ; 
arms. famous for excellent catering and comfort. 
t point INCOLN.—Saracen’s Head oldest established 
; courts, county hotel; 75 bedrooms. Telephone 98. 
if Links ITTLEHAMPTON.—Beach Hotel ; unique in situ- 
ation, service and clientéle; G.S. Stacey, Mgr. 
th ; golf Towers Hotel ; 
only R.A.C. and A.A.; every comfort; six tennis 
— wurts; 5acres grounds. Tel. 43. 
ae IVERPOOL.—Exchange Station Hotel; L.M.S. 
Railway terminus for trains from Scotland. 
n 18-hole IVERPOOL.—North Western Hotel ; 300 rooms; 
ro. TH first-class family ; moderate. Tel.‘ Bestotel.” 
IVERPOOL.—Imperial Hotel, family ; cuisine 
3t - class; first-class; elevator; night porter; opposite 
rosition; rilway station. 
WELLS.—Montpellier Hotel; 
; nearest noted for cumfort and cuisine; electric lift; 
Propr. terms moderate. 
ituation; | | LANDUDNO.—Gogarth Abbey Hotel,facing south 
e. Propt. grounds 526 ft. sea frontage ; maximum sunshine; 
‘Midland, glorious panorallic sea and mountain views ; same 
*Bsuccessful ownership and administration upwards 
% years; garage. Mrs. ‘I’. Dutton, Propr. ‘I'el. 411. 
LJANDUDNO—The Old Abbey, Marine Drive; 
aide ideal position; sea and mountain views unsur- 
| passed. Proprietor, A. Byrom. ‘l'el 180. 
tennis) |] LANDUDNO.—Imperial Hotel; first-class ; facing 
isla! sea; sunny aspt.; partics. 8. Chantrey, Man. Dir. 
e Island;}{ LANDUDNO.—Grand Hotel; premier of North 
sn all the ales; 200 rooms; finest situation. 
— Craigside Hydro; the oniy 
— _ covered tennis courts in the north ; illustrated 
8; perfed§ ‘ariff on application to KR. EK. Munro, Manager, 
; bathing; 


LANGAMMARCH WELLS.— Lake Hotel; best 


jor drives. 


ated Pert 
at fishin 
age. Tél 


scenery Mid-Wales; Barium Spring: golf; 
fishing ; garage. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. “One of the best 
in North Wales.” Tel. No. 7. J.S. Shaw, Res. Pr. 


LANWDDYN, North Wales.—Lake Vyrnwy 

Hotel; first-class ; remote from the hustle and 
noise of modern life; trout fishing, shooting; hard 
tennis court ; own farm. 
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ANCHESTER.—Albion Hotel, Piccadilly; first- 
class commercial; the most central and 
reasonable tariff; home of Masonic lodges and 
glee clubs, etc.; daily luncheons in Marble Hall 
from 2/6; banquets and dances catered for. 


ARGATE.—White Hart Hotel; first-class; re- 
nowned for comfort, cuisine and ser. Phone 44. 
ARGATE.—Grand Hotel; premier position in 
Cliftonville; open throughout the year; modern 

comforts. 
ARLBOROUGH.—Ailesbury Arms Hotel; family 
and residntl; garage; Repairs Works. Phone 1. 


ATLOCK,—Rockside Hydro.; extensive grounds; 

modern hydro: Turkish, electric and famous 
whirlpool baths; volcanic mud; golf; tennis; 
croquet and bowls. Telephone No. 12 (2 lines). 
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ATLOCK.—Smedley’s Hydro. ; largest and most 
complete for health and pleasure. 


ELROSE.—Abbey, George and Abbotsford 
Hotels ; only first-class hotels in Melrose; both 
overlook ruins; J. K, Hamilton, Proprietor. 
Eagle Hotel; fam. resdntl ; 
noted for comfort; golf. Phone 10. 
INEHEAD.—Hotel Metropole; largest; all mod. 
conveniences; centre; promenade; tennis ; 
croquet; lift. 
ORECAMBE.—Grand Hotel. Promenade, Tel. 160; 
gar.; adjoining golf links; Prop. J. N. Yates. 


SS 


AIRN.— Golf View Hotel; first-class; nearest 
links ; electricity ; elevator; garage. 


ITLOCHRY.—Atholl Palace Hotel (season, May— 
October); no finer hotel in Scotland; grounds 
40 acres; garage, 40 cars. 


LYMOUTH.—Central Hotel; close to Hoe and 
theatres; excellent cuisine ; moderate tariff. 


LYMOUTH.—Albion Hotel. Tel. 1423; close to Gt. 
Western Railway Station. Trust Houses Ltd, 


EWARKK.—Clinton Arms for motorists ; 20 sepa- 
rate lock-ups; petrol; oils, etc. 


~—Antelope Hotel; old-established family 
yachting and com.; under new management. 


—Central Station Hotel 
(under management of L.N.E.R.): adjoins the 
station; thoroughly up-to-date; every comfort; 
large grill-room on the platform; terms from 
Manager. Telegrams, ‘‘ Nerotel.” 


NT EWPORT, Monmouthshire.—King’s Head Hotel, 
opp.station: high-class county hotel. Tel. 3405. 


a ee Private Hotel; sea views; 
elec. light; lounge; sep. tbls. ; per. supervision. 


EWQUAY,—Penhallow Private Hotel ; fine posi- 
tion on cliff ; close beaches, station; central. 


Rumon’s Private Hotel ; facing 
sea ; adjoining golf links ; close beach ; garage ; 
two tennis courts ; croquet lawn. 


EWQUAY.— Atlantic Hotel; full sea view; 
adjoining golf links; lock-up garages. 


EWTONMORE (Inverness-shire).— Balavil Arms 
Hotel; overlooking golf course and tennis courts. 


ORTH BERWICK.—Marine Hotel; largest and 
best seaside hotel in Scotland; splendid golf. 


ORTHWICH.—Crown and Anchor Hotel; lounge 

accommodation; well-appointed bedrooms ; 

garage; electric light; ordinary 12.30 daily. Tele- 
phone 266. W. Clark, proprietor. 


ORWICH.—Maid’s Head Hotel; 15th century 
brought up to date; good cooking. 


ORWICH.— Royal Hotel; first-class modern ; 60 
bedrooms ; night porter; good cooking. 


N TTINGHAM.—F lying Horse Hotel. Tel. 4164; 

an old house with modrn ser. Trust Houses Ltd. 

OTTINGHAM.—"‘High Peak’ Private Hotel; 

Forest-rd., W.; Phone, Tel. Nottingham 1979; 

fine sit. ; convenient ; adjacent to Forest, Arboretum ; 
modern garage. 


BAN :—Great Western Hotel; leading hotel; on 
esplanade ; overlooking bay; moderate tariff. 


Hotel. Tel. 285; recently im- 
proved; grill room; orchtra. Trust Houses Ltd. 


AIGNTON, South Devon.—Redcliffe Hotel ; finest 
position in Torbay ; every comfort; mod. terms. 


ENARTH.—Esplanade Hotel; overlooking Bristol 
Channel; pleasure gardens; garage adjacent; 
moderate terms. 


ENZANCE.— Queen’s Hotel; largest and principal 
hotel ; 100 rooms ; lift to all floors. Lliustrated 
tariff on application to Manager. 


POkTHCA WL. — Esplanade Hotel; 100 rooms; 
nearest licensed hotel Roval Porthcawl Golf Club, 


PORTMADOC.—Royal Sportsman Hotel; modern 
conveniences ; 
fishing. Phone 15. 


RESTON.—Park Hotel; under the management 
of London, Midland & Scottish Railway. 


SS SS 


AMSGATE.—Granville Hotel; 
distance of 5 famous golf links. 


EADING.—“ Mansfield House,” Kendrick Road; 
residential hotel ; nr. College. Tele. 597. 


PDEIGATE.—White Hart Hotel ; old established; 
charm. grounds; mod. A. Thomson, Propr. 


1D ETFORD.— White Hart Hotel; first-class, Phone 
22. Telegrams, White Hart, Retford. 


within easy 


London, S.W.—See London. 


INGWOOD (NEW FOREST).—White Hart Hotel; 
coarse fishing; R.A.C. and A.A. 
IPON.—Unicorn Hotel ; first-class lock-up garage; 
R.A.C. Phone 4; Tel. ‘‘ Unicorn, Ripon 
IPON.—Spa Hotel; first-class; open all year; 
garage; R.A.C., A.A., AC.A. 


YDE.—I.W. 
and pier. 


Esplanade Hotel; facing ses 
Tel. Band Ryde. Phone 293. 


SS SS 


ALISBURY.— White Hart Family Hotel; pat. 
Royalty, all Govt. Depts. and Motor Clubs. 
98. C. Craske, manager. 
George Hotel ; 1320; adapted 
to modern requirements. Telephone 189. 


‘1 ALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA.— Zetland Hotel (under 
management of L.N.E.R.); on sea front, over- 
looking the Bay; adjoins station ; billiard-rooms; 
thoroughly up-to-date: tennis courts; every comfort; 
bea tariff ; terms from Manager. Telegrams, 
“Nerotel.’’ 


electric light; golf; tennis; « 


\YALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA. — Hotel Alexandra; 
leading family; ideal position sea f 
garage. C. Butler, Manageress. 


Kent Hotel; private law) 
extending to the sea. S. A. Tanare, Proprietres. 


GANDOWN, 1.W.—Sandringham Hotel (private|_ 


finest position Esplanade; apply for illus.tarif 


ERTH.—Station Hotel; a first-class hotel owned 

and managed by the Railway Companies; 

comfortable, convenient, and inexpensive for 
tourist or business men. 


eo? The Royal George; overlooking the 
river; the leading residential and commercial 
hotel; private garage; mod. tariff. Telephone 891. 


ARK (‘Gem of the Channe! Isles ”).—Hotel Bél 
Air; bathing; boating; fishing ; rock climbing; 
tennis ; beautiful position ; 300 ft. sea views ; extel 
sive grounds; booklet; moderate. 
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CARBOROUGH.—Grand Hotel; finest position 

cuisine; cellars; reduced winter tariff. Appl 
Manager. 
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OUTHPORT.—Prince of Wales Hotel; The 
Leading Hotel’; excellent cooking, comfort ; 
moderate terms; hot and cold water all bedrooms; 
six first-class golf links; garage; home farm. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Prince, Southport.’’ Phones: 1431. 


OUTHPORT.—Victoria (R.A.C. and A.A.) Hotel.; 
facing sea ; 120 rooms; palm court; orchestra. 


{OUTHPORT, Birkdale Park.—Smedley Hydro ; 
maximum comfort for minimum terms. H. D. 
Rolfe, Manager. 


OUTHPORT.— Avondale Hotel ; unique position 
on promenade ; comfort, and excellent cuisine. 


prices Sandringham Hotel; facing sea and 
common; mod. terms; good cuisine Proprietor. 


OUTHSEA.— Gladstone Hotel; first-class resdntl. 
unrivalled position and cuisine ; central heating. 


T. ALBANS.—Cedarhurst Private Hotel; 
ideal home without the worry” 


TAMFORD.— Crown Hotel ; 
dential. 


an 
tennis. Propr. 
commercial and resi- 
Telephone 336. Mrs. F. E. Henson, pro. 


T ANDREWS — Rusack’s Hotel, 
ideal for winter ; golf. 
St. Andrews.’ 


The Links; 
Telegrams, “ Rusack’s, 


ANNES- ON-THE-SEA .— Grand Hotel; close to 
Golf Club and open-air swimming bath. 


1T. ASAPH —Piough Hotel, in the Roe; five miles 
\) from Rhyl. Phone 39. 


(TILTON, Hunts. Norman Cross Hotel; on Great 
) North Road; garage. Phone 9 Yaxley. 


1T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Edinburgh Hotel; over- 

looking sea; between both piers: most com- 

fortable; up-to-date ; wide verandahs; lift ; licensed ; 
moderate inclusive terms. 


May— CARBOROUGH —Salisbury Hotel ; family and 
rounds } 1) commercial; central position; moderate charges. 
Phone 710. 
De and EAFORD, Sussex.—Beach Hotel (private); 65 
riff. rooms; on sea front ; two golf clubs; moderate 
e to Gt terms ; Phone 131 Seaford. 
Ltd. QEAFORD, SUSSEX. I -Blatchington ‘Court; near 
famil sea and golf courses; south aspect; electric 
nent y light ; constant hot water. Phone 96. 
rooms; QELBY —Londesboro Arms Hotel; adjoins Abbey; : 
If Club, nineteen bedrooms; stabling; garage Phone 85. 
none ETTLE.— Ashfield Hotel ; K.A.C. and A.A.; beauti- 
4 fully situated in the Yorkshire Dales. 
gement GP 1 VENOAKS.—Royal Crown Hotel; first-class ; 
500 feet above sea-level; gravel soil ; acres old- 
‘ world garden; near Knole House and Park; few 
minutes’ walk new golf course ; 35 minutes City. 
HANKLIN.— Milanese; facing south; near sea, 
n easy lift, pier and Keats Green. 
HANKLIN (L.W.),—Osborne House Boarding Es- 
k Koad; tablishment, Esplanade; facing sea. Tariff from 
1. Mrs. F. Edwards. 
blished ; HEFFIELD.—Royal Station Hotel (under 
ropr. management of L.N.E.R.); adjoins Victoria 
Station ; excellent cuisine. Telegrams, “ Hotel, 
Shetfield telephone 4505. 
Hotel, Angel Street; oldest 
and best; new wing; lounges; stock-rooms. 
{HERBORNE.— Digby Hotel: only first-class hotel. 
rt Hotel; Illustrated tariff on application to Manager. 
(/HORTLANDS.—Shortlands House Hotel; charm- 
p garage; ing grounds; billiards; dancing ; tennis. Phone 
Bromley 916. 
all yeati (HREWSBURY.—Crown Hotel; first-class; cen- 
tral. Tel. 193 R.A.C and M.U. 
acing 88 MOUTH —Knowle Hotel; first in town ; 20-acre 
. garden ; hard tennis courts. 
C IDMOUTH.— Victoria Hotel; finest position; 
close to sea; lift and lock-up garage. 
1; pat. IDMOUTH —Fortfield Hotel; finest position; 
ubs. close to cricket field. tennis courts ; ; garage 
adapted \IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel; first-class; most 
); ade, modern; overlooking and near sea. E. 
189. FitzGerald. 
sol Portree. — Royal Hotel; first-class: best 
centre for visiting the far-famed Misty Isle; 
comfort terms moderate. 
(¥ONNING-ON-THAMES.— French Horn Hotel. 
First-class residential; tennis; bathing; golf; 
Jexandra; R.A.C and A.A. 
ea fr OUTHAMPTON.—South - Western Hotel; for 
Continental ard Overseas travellers. 
vate GOUTHAMPTON. — Dolphin Hotel; first-class 
oprietress, family and commercial: near docks and 
( eet stations ; fully licensed ; garage; night porter. 
private) 
illus.tarif] (0UTHEND-ON-SEA.—Palace Hotel ; 250 rooms; 
magnificent winter gardens; orchestra; terms 
moderate. 
q 
ws; ext’ (OUTHPORT.—Palace Hotel, where health, com- 
fort and homeliness abound; hot and cold 
posite running water in all rooms. Terms from £5 5s. per 
if Ap week; week-end (including dinner, dance and 


Sunday concert), from 30s. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Cromwell Hotel; Mar- 
ina; private residential hotel ; moderate tariff. 


LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — Adelphi; leading 
hotel ; 100 rooms ; garage: from 10 


T. MARGARET” BAY - —* Bay Hotel ; unique 
position ; tennis, hard court; garage; central 
heating ; golf. 


MARGARET'S BAY.— Granville Hotel; leading 
first class; excellent cuisine and wines ; garage ; 
tennis, etc. ; grounds 3 acres ; 


‘phone 12. Proprietress. 


1TOKE-ON-TRENT.—North Stafford Hotel; lead- 
ing hotel ; op. station; moderate tariff ; garage. 


TONEHAVEN.—Royal Hotel; comfortable ; cen- 
tral ; gol ; tennis (14 hard courts) ; sea bathing. 


TOWMARKET.—Fox Hotel; leading family com- 
mercial ; garage; billiards. Phone 98. Hay and 
Stedman. 


TRANRAER. —King’ Arms; “short route Ireland; 
nearest station pier ; highly r recommended. 


WANAGE.— Grand Hotel; sea front; south; 
nearest links; licensed; garage. Phone 98. 


1 WANSEA (near).—Coswell Bay Hotel; first-class 
residential hotel ; facing south and sea. 


SS 


AUNTON.—Castle Hotel; the old-estab. County 
House. Proprietors: Harrison’s Hotels, Ltd. 
AVISTOCK. —Bedford Hotel; elose to moors; 

hunting, golf, salmon and trout Sehing. 


EDDINGTON. —Clarence Family Hotel ; 
/ Srounds; tennis; bowls; garage; mod terms. 


NEIGNMOUTH. —Royal Hotel ; only hotel on sea 
front. Proprietors : Harrison's Hotels. Ltd. 
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ENBY.—Thierry’s Imperial Hotel; unique situa- 

tion ; south; edge of cliff: French management; 

cuisine ; bedding; vivate sea-bathing; nearest 
links; ballroom ; mild winter climate. 


Arthur's Castle Hotel. Close 
to sea and the ruins of King Arthur's Castle. 


ORCROSS.—Torcross Hotel, near Kingsbridge, on 
sea front; fresh-water fishing free; tennis; 
bathing. 


.—Imperial Hotel ; adj. Medical 
Baths; garage attached ; ‘Chas. W . Hore, Man. 


bigeye —Queen’s ; old estab. fam.hotel ; nearest 
sea. Harrison's Ltd. 


orguay, —Osborne Hotel ; “premier situation ; 

grounds adjoining beach ; 120 rooms; golfers 
conveyed to links; best cuisine ; acme in comfort ; 

terms competitive ; write tariffs. Phone 183. 


—The Sandringham Private Hotel; 

restful ; select ; central position. 34 guineas. 

~Grand Hotel: leading hotel ; best 
position ; hot and cold running water. 


REFRIW SPA, North ww —Hotel Belle Vue; ; 
first-class ; listed R,A.C. 


WELLS. —Calverley Hotel; first- 
class fully licensed family; good cuisine; électric 
lift ; comfortably warmed ; suuny grounds; ‘tariff on 
application. Miss Gladwin, Manageress. Tel. 1294. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS—Lonsdale Mansions 
Private Hotel; near to station and common; 
most comfortable; highly recom. Tel 886. 


.—Station Hotel; modern holiday 
hotel ; two golf courses; garage ; sea baths. 


LLAPOOL.—Caledonian Hotel; finest angling 
North Scotland ; thirty-six loch boats; salmon 


river. 


tourists and business men; 
Phone 155. 


ENTNOR.—Crab and Lobster; sheltered grounds, 
34 acres; own produce; terms from 3 guineas 
winter ; 34 summer. 


ENTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Tel. 102; finest hotel 
in I. of W. Trust Houses Limited. 
Virgina ATER. —Glenridge ‘Hotel; ana 
R.A.C.; beautiful grounds of 24 acres, with own 
farm ; golf ; tennis; croquet ; dancing Terms from 
3 guineas ; 40 minutes City. 


ARWICK.—Warwick Arms Hotel; family and 
residential; central heating ; gar., "RA.O.& AA 


ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA —Leas Hotel; finest posi- 
tion; home comforts ; excellent cuisine; terms 
from 3 guineas. Phone Southend 638. 


ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA (Essex).—West Cliff Resi- 
dential Hotel; none better in any respect. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—Acme of comfort," North- 
lawn’’ Pension; facing sea; personal super- 
vision. Proprietor, H. 'D. Preston. Phone i11. 


TESTGATE-ON-SEA, Loudwater, Sussex 
Gardens.—Sea view ‘all rooms; ; excellent 
cuisine. 


omforts, with complete hotel service ; 
moderate terms; established twenty years. Resi- 
dent proprietor, Lt.-Col. and Mrs. Hugh Marr. 
Telephone 36.—Apply tariff. 


-ON-SEA, St. Clements.— All home 


EST HARTLEPOOL.—Grand Hotel (under 
management of L N.E.R.); the premier hotel 

on Tees-side ; central situation ; close to station; 
restaurant, lounge and billiard-rooms ; thoroughly 
up-to-date ; every comfort ; moderate tariff ; terms 


from Manager. ‘Telegrams, * Nerotel.’ 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Royal Hotel; first 
class family ; facing sea; garage; tennis; lift, 


Wren HO.—Golden Bay Hotel; leading 
N.Devon hotel ; facing famouslinks ; managrss, 


EYBRIDGE.—Oatlands Park Hotel; magnifi- 
cent country residential hotel within forty 
minutes from London; 130 bedrooms; 60 acres; 
unrivalled attractions ; ‘illus. brochure on 
INCHESTER. — The Royal Hotel ; leading and 
best; attract. garden ; central heating ; quiet, 


INDERMERE HYDRO.—Unrivalled position 
hard and grass tennis courts ; large ball-room, 


on lake 


INDERMERE.—Storrs Hall Hotel, 
shore. W.J. Warren Manager. 


Hart Hotel; facing Windsor 
Castle; 100 rooms; brochure on request. 


OODHALL SPA.—Spa Hotel; near Pump Room 
and golf links. Phone 9. 


eon SPA.—Eagle Lodge Hotel; — 
licensed ; garage ; tennis; croquet. Phone 


OODSTOCK (Oxon).—Bear Hotel; 300 years old; 
entrance to Blenheim Park; exc. cuisine; 
garage. Phone 49. 


ORCESTER. —Star Hotel ; electric lift; - lounge; 
grill; reading-room; gar. G. E. Spurr, props 


ORCESTER.—Crown Hotel; estab. 200 years; 
central; garage. Miss Godfrey, Manageress, 


WEEXBAM (the Gate to N orth Wales) —Wynnstay 
Arms Hotel ; first-class ; every convenience for 
motors; A.A. Tei. Wynnstay.” Phone 165. R.M. 


Howard, Manager. 
SSS 


y=; .—Royal Station Hotel (under management 
L.N.E R.); adjoins the station ; thoroughl 
every comfort ; ee: reading ani 
tea-room on the p atform ; Garage; 
Telegrams, “ Nerotel,”’ 


up-to-date : 
writing-rooms : 
terms from Manager. 


AUSTRALIA 
fMHE WESTERN HOTEL, Toowoomba, Queens 


land, Australia. Superior accommodation. 
William Richard Balding, proprietor. 


WEST AUSTRALIA 


ALGOORLIE.—Grand Hotel; home of Cale 
donians and prospectors; moderate tariff. 


re The Hotel Esplanade; one of Australisi 
leading hotels. J. Paxton, proprietor. 
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tariff. 


Australis! 


NATIONAL REVIEW ADVERTISER 


ANCOUVER.— Hotel Stirling, corner Cambie and 


<_ Cordova Streets, Vancouver; 130 modern 
( P rooms; $3.50 per week and up. 


HILE in Saskatoon stop at the Queen’s Hotel : 
rates $100 per day and up. Modern and fire- 


Single Copy, 3d. 500 copies, £4. 
50 Copies, 10/- 1,000 copies, £7. 
100 Copies, 20/- Post free 


Manager, National Review, 8 John St., Adelphi, London, W.C.2, England 


v4 vs 


proof. A. C. Hosie, Manager. 
under BRITISH COLUMBIA NEW ZEALAND 
tion ; EW WESTMINSTER.— Hotel Russell; first-class OTEL MON DESIR, Takapuna, Auckland — 
ughly IN. family hotel; home comforts ; 75 rooms. _The leading seaside resort for visitors and 
terms tourists to New Zealand. ; 
CANADA 
—Prine RUA, N Zeal ire” Pri 
tet | ood Hotels fishing’ mountain Hotel, 1i- day, 67 6weck. J-N. MeLean, propr. 
3; lift. | climbing. 
USSELL, New Zealand. The home of the 
f H 1; 100 ing “ 
| Canada. | and Mrs. Clow. 
agnifi Glencoe Lodge; high-class 
orty resident hotel in city with ideal situation near ISIT NEW ZEALAND.— World's greatest scenery, 
acres; | shopping districts and convenient to beaches: thermal wonderland. Sportsman’s Paradise. 
»quest, § Manageress, Miss Jean Mollison, who managed | The leading Private Tourist House, Auckland (arrival 
_* ¥ Chatean Louise many years ; one hundred rooms, port) is Stonehurst Residential Hotel. Extensive 
ng and fifty with baths; rates, $1.50 day and upwards. | grounds. 
quiet. 
NOTTINGHAM 
— The Motoring Centre for the Midland Counties. . 
HIGH PEAK HOTEL 
p Room FOREST ROAD WEST. 
FOR SHERWOOD FOREST and THE DUKERIES { i 
|; full NEWSTEAD ABBEY and BYRON COUNTRY 
Hone 3 BELVOIR CASTLE and WOODS, Etc. 
arsold;}| The Hotel has a fine central position adjacent to the Arboretum Forest, and 
Modern Garage. 
loungil Enquiries to Manageress or Phone Nottingham No. 1979. ; 
r, Prop. 
) years; 
PROPAGANDA PROPER GOOSE 
yynnstay FOR THE 
ali by “Berliner,” who has recently lived and : 
travelled in Germany, is a striking article which . 
ail shows that the country is in an excellent state : 
oroughl fields well tilled, industries prospering, public 
services functioning, inhabitants fully and _profit- 
ably employed, and enjoying a standard of 
life and comforts denied to our own people. 
NOW TO BE HAD IN PAMPHLET FORM 
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NATIONAL RBVIBW ADVERTISER 


North British & Mercantile 


INSURANCE CO. Ltd. Total Funds exceed, £30,816,000. Income, £9,107,000 


FIRE LIFE | 
ACCIDENT ANNUITIES 
BURGLARY MARINE 
CHIEF OFFICES : 
61 Threadneedle St., LONDON, E.C.2 64 Princes St. EDINBURGH 


‘SUMMER DAYS AT SEA I 
5; Every Friday (April—-Sept.) one may embark in the P. & O. 
India-Mail Steamer (10,000 to 21,000 tons) at REDUCED 
SUMMER RETURN FARES with REDUCED HOTEL 
TARIFFS for Gibraltar (Morecco* and Spain) : 
Marseilles (Provence and Rhone Valley)—perfect climatic 
conditions. Travel,atseaandashore,of unsurpassed interest. 
Tours from 14 days in duration, w ith 3,000 or 4,000 miles of 
health-giving sea assage atacost( afloatand ashore)of about 
£18 (2nd cl.) to £23 (1st cl.). For details Bpply as below. 
(*Gibraltar to Morocco by Bland Li 


“Gibraltar and Tangier = Fares. 


ibraltar and Marseilles gia 
C—Gibraltar, Tangier, Casablanca &22 R17 


ibraltar, Melilla, Oran &24 £19 | ) 
Tangier, Casablanca, 

rseilles .. 226 £20 

F-Gibraltar,T gier,C bli Oran £30 £25 


Summer in Egypt at Holiday Fares. 


| BOOKS, ON APPLICATION 


PcO HOUSE (F.H Grosvenor; Manager)14,COCKSPUR ST..LONDON SW1 
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Ripolin Paint Adds Beauty 


OR every painted surface in 

the home, Rrportn is the most 
beautiful and most practical finish 
that can be used. 


| ae living rooms and bedrooms 
RIpOLIN is made in soft whites 
and beautiful tints, while for kit- 
chens there are attractive colours 
for wall and ceilings. 


N bathrooms it covers wood, 
metal or plaster with a clean, 
sanitary surface that is as smooth 
as porcelain and as easily washed, 


OR vears been 
used extensively not only in 
homes but also in hotels, clubs, 
hospitals and public buildings, 


to Every Room in the House 


wherever a combination ot beauty, 
economy and durability has been 
required, 

IPOLIN covers every surface 

with a smooth, soft film that 
gives the effect of depth and sub- 
stance, and has a rich beauty 
unequalled by any other finish 
made. For more than a generation 
it has been the favourite enamel of 
architects and painters, yet because 
of its covering qualities and unusual 
durability it is the most economical 
enamel to use. RIPOLIN can be 
washed and scrubbed year after 
vear without cracking or peeling 
or marring its beautiful surface. 
It is easy to apply and absolutely 
non- poisonous, 


Send Attached Post-card for Full Particulars. 


PRINTED MATTER 


To 
Ripolin, Ltd, 


3-9, Drury Lane, 


Holborn, 


London, W.C.2 
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PAINT 


can be used most effectively 
for all Indoor and Outdoor 


DECORATIVE WORK 


FURNITURE 
BATHS AND LAVATORIES 
MOTOR CARS & CYCLES 
GARDEN FURNITURE 
YACHTS AN D BOATS 


In fact RIPOLIN can be used wherever 
there's a need for the best enamel Paint 


Please send me COLOUR CHART and 
full particulars of RIPOLIN PAINT. 


N.B, 


A most opportune volume. 


A STUDY OF THE VALUE OF EMPIRE TRADE 
By F. L. McDOUGALL 


With a Preface oy 
THe RT. Hon. SIR ROBERT HORNE, G.B.E., M.P. 


gust our. 5/= ner. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


‘A book that should be read by every thoughtful citizen 
of the Empire, for it deals in a broad, comprehensive, and 
lucid fashion with the essential economic problem that confronts 
the whole British race.—The Times Trade and Engineering 
Supplement. 


‘Mr. McDougall’s book comes at the psychological moment. 
Mr. McDougall goes to the root of the matter. He seeks his 
arguments in the actual facts—not in the shibboleths of 
S8itimental economics. .... Mr. McDougall presents his case 
with scientific disinterestedness, making no assertions which 
cannot be supported by hard facts. ... . We wish this book 
the widest possible circulation, for no fair-minded person can 
read it without abandoning his opposition to our only means 
of economic salvation. —Morning Post. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 
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Waar THE Press OF 
SHELTERED MARKETS 


‘Mr. McDougall’s book is timely, and it is also very good. 
That is to say, it supplies solid instruction on a pressing 


question of the day. His book is not a protectionist pamphlet ~ 


but a dispassionate review of the facts, leading up to a logical 
conclusion.’—The Times. 


‘Mr. F. L. McDougall has made a fresh study of the nature 


of trade within the Commonwealth and the peculiar advantages 
that go with it. He presents his case with all the cogency of 
moderate statement and the emphasis of up-to-date statistics 
clearly set out.’—The Observer. 

‘ This is a most valuable and instructive analysis of British 
trade before and after the war, which demonstrates conclusively 
to all who will study its figures the immense importance of 
Empire trade to this country.’—The Daily Mail. 

‘At last Mr. McDougall goes to the root of the matter 
by investigating the resources of our overseas Dominions. ... 

‘Mr. McDougall writes with conviction, and strengthens his 
argument with statistics of indisputable authority. His 
little book is packed full of suggestion, and invites the 
consideration of all the mercantile industries in the country.’— 
The Daily Telegraph. 

‘A positive mine of information—facts and figures—about 
our trade movements and prospects.’—Forward. 

‘No fair-minded person can possibly read the essay 
without being convinced that the author has pointed out the 
true road to Britain’s economic salvation. The book is one 
which deserves the widest possible circulation.’—The Aberdeen 
Press and Journal. 

‘ Here is a study of the value of Empire trade which may 
fitly be commended to the attention of readers without 
distinction of party. . . . The book is clearly and convincingly 
written, and it ends upon a warning note.’—Hast Anglian 
Daily Times. 

‘A notable and valuable contribution to Empire literature 
on the commercial side, and throws new light upon the question 
of reciprocal preference. ... . Even those who are unable to agree 
with all the conclusions at which Mr. McDougall arrives on the 
matter of trade within the Empire, will admit that he has done 
much to elucidate its problems in a very interesting and 
valuable book.’—The British Australian and New Zealander. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., W.1 
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THE ONLY CONSERVATIVE WEEKLY 


‘Ghe Saturday Review 


q The Saturday Review stands for vigorous and 
progressive Conservatism, the protection of English 
prestige and traditions, a firm and conciliatory 
foreign policy, closer co-operation with our 
partners in the Empire, and freedom for the 
individual in his commercial and social existence. 


“A.A.B.’s”’ fortnightly articles on politics form 
one of the most frank and incisive features 
of modern journalism: Mr. Ivor Brown on the 
Theatre, Mr. Gerald Gould on the latest Novels, 
Mr. Dyneley Hussey on Music, and the carica- 
tures of ‘‘Quiz’”’ are regular weekly contributions. 


Other frequent contributors include: Mr. R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham, Mr. Sydney Brooks, 
Mr. James Agate, Mr. G. H. Mair, and many 
other distinguished specialists. 


The Saturday Review, 9 KING ST., W.C.2 


Sixpence weekly ; or 30/- per annum post free to any part of the world. 
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WHITE 


Scotch WHISKY 


DISTILLERIES: 


Lagavulin - - Island of Islay 
Malt Mill - - Island of Islay 
Craigellachie-Glenlivet,Craigellachie 
Cragganmore-Glenlivet,Ballindalloch 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


WHITE HORSE DISTILLERS 

LIMITED, the proprietors 
of this old-established brand, 
are an independent firm, and 
their control of these important 
Highland Malt Distilleries, with 
ample stocks of matured whisky, 
enables them to GUARANTEE 
to their customers at Home and 
Abroad the same high standard 
of old Scotch Whisky that has 
always characterised 


“ WHITE HORSE” 


WHITE HORSE DISTILLERS LTD., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 


C.P. 9. 
UNWIN BROTHERS, LIMITED, THE GRESHAM PRESS, LONDON AND WOKING 


‘i 
| 
The Old Blend 
Whisky 
of the | 
| \ | 
yy ¢ (ELIA 
H ALL | 
NBURGH. at which they 
cach passenger 14 pounds 
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